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NEC TEMBKE, MXQ TIMIDB. 

ON THE DOCTRINB OF NECEB8ITY. 

1 HE most difficult question in metaphysics is, whether man is 
a necessary agent; that is, whether aU his thoughts zhA actions 
are of necessity what they are, being parts of a chain, not one 
link of which he can break. This question has in all ages per- 
plexed the human understanding, and it is probably one, which 
man canciot answer; for the wisest and most learned philoso- 
phers, who have written on it, have not been able to render it 
clear, or to remove the principal difficulties and contradictions, 
in which it is involved* When, by their aid, we have pushed 
our inqairies as far as possible into the subject, and have been 
both puzzled and vexed with the doctrine, we are obliged at 
last to stop, witk the conviction that the mind of man is dark, 
and his faculties extremely limited; that we know very litde, 
and that we see objects, only as they are reflected from an ob- 
scure mirror. The doctrine of necessity not only transcends 
file human understanding; but some suppose that it is above 
the contiprehension of any finite being. This is the bold thought 
of Milton, who introduces the devils as tormenting their souls 

with this abstruse inquiry: 

« 

Others apart sat on a hill retired* 
In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate* 
• Fix*d fate, free-nnll, foreknowledge absolate^ 

And found DO end» in wandering maaes lost. 

Vo. 1. Vol. m. i 
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Those who, notwithMaading tbe^opinion of MUtoD^ still think 
it poasiUe to obtain clear ideas on die sutgect, I would refer to 
the wc»rks of Etlwards^ Hartleys Priesdey, and Crombie, on 
the side of neceantj; and of Butler, Cbrke, Keid, and Price, 
on the side of freedom. It b not my intentiqii to enter deeply 
into the question, or to imdei take to decide a controversy, which 
has puzzled, not only the princes of philosophy, but the princes 
of Pandsemoniunu All that I purpose to do in this essay is, 
to make a £ew observatiooa, which must be allowed to be true, 
whatever becomes of the question of necessity, and which are 
designed to guard against the abuses, which are frequently 
made of the doctrine* 

In the first jdace, those, who plead for the doctrine of ne* 
cessity, mean by it, not natural, but moral, necessity. This 
distinction is readily understood; and it is made by the be^t 
writers on the subject. M» are not confined in chains, nor 
restrained by bolts and bars; but they are controlled by mo- 
tives only» They have power to do what they wilU but whaiU 
is under the dominion of necessity is the wiU itselL 

Secondly^ if the wUl of man* is not free, or if man himself 
is not free, it is because freedom is absolutely impqssible in the 
nature of things; it is because a free being .cannot be created 
by Omnipotence itselL The arguments for necessiQr impel u» 
•to this conclusion. We admit them,, if we admit them at all, 
for the same reason that we allow, that not even divine power 
can make two and two equal to five, or cause a circle continu* 
ing a. circle to become a square* On the other hand, if the 
freedom of the will b a possibility, then man possesses, and 
has alwBjTs possessed it* None of the reasoning, whick is em- 
ployed in thb question, tends ta demonstrate,, that man was 
once free,, but diat he has been- deprived of hb freedom. The 
doctrine b notconnected with that of original sin; but to prove 
that man comes into the world a depraved being, if it can be 
proved, recourse must be had to other arguments, and not to 
necessity. In a word, the main argument for necessity would 
be ezacdy die same, if there was no such effect as sin in the 
universe. 

'Thintty^if man i»not.aiete a9eQt> the same argument^ 
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-which estaMish this point, go vttf far in domoBstradng^ thit 
the Supreme Being is a necessary agent. For if the human 
mind is not free, because it is governed bjr motiires, can aojr 
other mind be free, if It is influenced by similar causes? To 
destroy the force of diis reasoning, shaU we say, Aat the wisest 
of beings acts Widiout motiresf This I presume no person of 
reflection and piety can for a moment suppose* The conclu" 
sion therefore is unavoidable, that there is no freedom On earth, 
and none in heaven. This daring proposition is maintained by 
Cooper, and several other necessarians; and it must be confes- 
sed that, in this respect, they have the merit of consistency. 

Fourthly, the doctrine of necessity, whether true or not, is 
not taaght in the sacred scriptures. Without entering into any 
metaphy8iciil<4disqQisitions, they tak€ it for granted, and fre- 
•quently assert in plain terms, that man is a free agenti The 
scriptures, it is true, maintwi the providence and foreknowl- 
edge of God; and from these truths metaphysical divines have 
inferred the doctrine of necessity: but as the scriptures tbem« 
selves do not make the inference, the argument stands on tbe 
same ground, as those which are derived from the reason and 
nature of things, lliere are, h is confrssed, several obsctui«> 
ties and difficulties in the subject; but as one doctrine b not 
more deariy and positively asserted than the other, wo must 
endeavour to reconcile them together as wdl as we can; re- 
membering alwa3rs, that we have no more right to give up the 
doctrine erf fnee' agency, because it appears ineonsisfeettt with 
the providence and foreknowledge of God, than we have to 
give up Ae providence and foreknowledge of God, because 
they appear inconsistent with the doctrine ef free agency. 

Fifthly, necessity, if the doctrine is true, must extend to 
eveiy thing; not only to actions, but to motives; not only to 
consequences, but to causes? every liidt of the diain must be 
indissoluble. There cannot be but one agent in the uaiveme: 
God must be the author of every thing which exists, of evil, 
as welt as good, of sin, as wdl as holiness. The timid aeces* 
sarian stardes at these condusions. As he alk>ws, that God 
hates nothing which he has made, he is afraid to say, diat God 
is the author of moral cvil^ lest he shouhlbe foimd to assert. 
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that God dojea not hate •in. But thia consequence, ¥rl»^h«r 
absurd or not, vKether pernicious or harmless, b justly charge*- 
able to the doctrine of necessity. It is boldly admiued by the 
consistent necessarian; and he endeavours to divest it of its 
horroTis« by oiaintaining that the moral evil, which exists in the 
universe, is absolutely necessary to the production of good, and 
is created for the sake of displaying the boundless majesty of 
the eternal God. 

Sixthly, if necessity ezten^ to every eiFect, it must be so 
complete, that it is the same thing to us, as if it did not exist. 
One part of our nature bebg moved by external power, as well 
as another, the appearance is exactly the same, as if there was 
no moticm whatever. The globe, which we inhabit, is impelled 
round the sun; but as we and all the objects on it revolve with 
it, it seems to us to be at rest: so our.nwds may be impelled; 
but as every thing within ua and around us is subje<?t to the 
same law, the impulse is not felt. This I say on the supposi* 
tion, that the doctrine of necessity is true: but if^ <» the other 
hand, the doctrine of freedom, is a truth, ^t also must be com- 
plete; it must extend to all the motions, which are called vol* 
iintary. Man must possess the same freedom in reHgioa, as 
in the common actions of life; and as no person of a. sound, 
mmd suffers the doctrine of necessity to influence him in hia 
temporal concerns, he oug^t not to suffer it to have ai^ iniu« 
ence in the great business of piety and virtife. 

Lastly, we are conscious that we are free; we feel exactly 
as we should feel, if the doctrine of necessity ww false* (^ 
For ^very practical purpose therefore it must be fiJse to us. 
When we are virtuous, necessity does not prevent us frqm en- 
joying self approbation. On the other band| wh^ we do wrong, 
necessity does not disarm remorse oi its sungf. oonscieqce still 
retains its dominion; it whispers peace to oui^ souls, or souada 
in oiu*'ears the alarm of death and misc;iy« Thus it is in this 
world; and will it not be so in the other? Will it be of any 
avail to plead the doctrine of necessity at the bar of Cod; but ili 
^ we have doiie good, shall we not be rewarded; if we have done 
evil, shall we not be punished? 

It may be concluded from the observations, whiph bava 
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hetn made, diat hecf ssity, though philosoiJiy may have many 
things to 9llege in its defence, is not the doctrine of cooimoQ 
sense, is Bot the doctrine of the scriptures. It may amuse or 
confound the learned in the retirement of their studies; but it 
ought not to be brought before the public; it ought not to be 
talked of in the streets; it • ought ncft to be proclaimed in the 
pulpit. When it is philosophical necessity, when it is admitted 
completely, and connected with the belief that God is. infinitely 
good, it is perhaps a harmless opinion: but when it is forc<^d 
into the brains of the ignorant, who can understand it in part 
only; when it is associated, as it usually is, in their creeds, with 
the terrific doctrines of reprobation, total depravity, and ev- 
erlasting misery, it becomes worse than useless: it overwhelms 
their mbds, aad fills them with gloom; and it is frequently ac- 
companied with bitterness of spirit, an uncandid temper, an 
unrelenting severity. Its supposed influence on religion induc- 
es many to appear in its defence; but this advantage is alto- 
gether imaginary. 

For it is not peculiariy favorable to what they most highly 
prize, to what they call orthodoxy, as it may be made consist- 
ent with Armtnianism, as well as with Calvinism; and accord- 
ingly writers of both Aese denominations have espoused the 
doctrine of necessity. 

Nor is it peculiarly favourable to piety; because it does not 
exalt the power, wisdom, and goodness of God, more than the 
doctrine of freedom; and in truth not so highly, as it is certain- 
ly a more sjplendid display of diose attributes to create an intel- 
ligent agent, endowed with choice, than to form a mere ma- 
dmie, however curious. 

Nor is it peculiarly favondble to humility. Humility con* 
sists m not thinking of ourselves highly, and in being sorry and , 
ashamed, when we have done wrong: but if our actions are a 
necessary part of the chain of events, we are as important in the 
unsverse aa the most exalted archangel in heaven, and there is 
DotUiig, iicMr which we ought to be either ashamed or sorry. A 
mountain mi^ figuradvely be called proud, and a valley, hum- 
ble; but litendly speakmg, the fpnner is only high, and the lat- 
fer^kws it is die same wUh the mind of man; if all its motions 
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are necessary, humility does not belong to it, as humility is en- 

, tirely a moral quality. 

h A. M. 
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THE MORNING INQUIRY, No. lU. 

An attempt to thow that the trinitarian theory ia a departure 
from all analogy in the use of language; ami haw far it U 
contradicted iy the natural import of bible language* . 

1. BERE are several particulars in the trinitarian system, which 
are a departure from all analogy in the use cyf language* Of 
this nature are the following: 

1* There are three dietinct persons in one Beings or one 
God. 

It is presumed that no analogy tan be found in favor of suck 
a use of the terms Sstinct persons, 

. 2. Christ is both OodvaA man in onepersonm 

In the first proposition we had three distinct persons (cr one 
Being. But now we have two Aetinct Beings for one Person^ 
which is equally a departure from all analogy* 

5. God and hb Son, or the Father woA the Son^ are die 
same Being. If it can be done, let some analogy be produced, 
in wMch a father and his son are the same being* 

4* The Son of God is selfezistent. 

5« The some person is both absolutely dependent^ and abso^ 
lately independent. This is dmndantly implied in what is s^d 
of Christ aji God and man m one person* 

6. A proper man 'destitute of human personaBty. In eveiy 
other case a proper man is supposed to be a human person. 
But of Christ it is affirmed, that he is sl proper man, yet not a 
human person^ because his personality is wb<^ in ^his iSvine 
naturcy and not in his human nature.^^ 

As in die foregoing propositions there is a departure from 
all analogy in the use of words, of course the propositions are 
unintelligible and useless^ when words are used in a sense which 
agrees with no analogy^ the meanings if any, can never be 
known, until an intelligible explanation of the terms be givent 
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And 80 long as the meofiing of the words shall remain unknown^ 
die proposition is not only useless, but of evil tendency. For, 
by the aid of analogy, erroneous sentiments will naturally be 
formed* 

Firmly believing that this system is not in agreement either 
widi the Utnguagt or the meamng of the biUe, I shall now pro* 
ceed to show how far it is eontradicted by the natural import 
of scriptnre language. In domg diis, I shall not atten|»t to 
quote all the passages of serfpture which are opposed to the 
system; far this would be to quote a very considerable part of 
the*Uble. But I shall exhibit a number of cloMea of texts, by 
which the theory is either expBcitfy or imfiicitfy and plainly 
contradicted* 

L The most numerous class of texts to be mentioned is 
that in wluch a pronoun or verb of the singular number is used 
ID agreeoient with a name of the Supreme Being* 

According to the established and acknowledged rules of 
grammar; a pronoun or verb must agree with its noun in num^ 
her* If by the noun or name^ three persona be intended, the 
proooims and verb^ must be of the phival number; but if by 
the noun one person only beintended, the pronoun and verb 
must be of the singular number* This rule is regarded in the 
Ubk) as well as in odher writings* Consequently, every text 
in which a pronoun or verb of the singular number is used, as 
agreeing with a name oiGodf stands opposed to the doctrine of 
three cUstinct persons in one God* 

£xample: Isa* zUi* 3* ^^/ am the Lord; diat is, my name, 
and my glory will /not give to another*" If by the Loaq^ere 
intended three persons^ the text would naturally stand thus: 

JTr are the Loasi that is, our name and our g^ory will tot 
not pve to another* 

Ag»^ Mai. ii. 16. ^For the Lord the God of Israel saitfa 
that he hateth putting away*" 

If three persons had been intended^ it would have been 
thus: say that they hate putting away* 

But whatever name or title Is used for God in the bible, die 
pronouns and verbs are of the singular number* It is thus in 
both the Old Testament and the New* Therefore through* 
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pttifr t}i9 liiAt CMis reprfiseaied as mm perMQb]d3r) bf tkc uai- 
form use of siugular pfonouna and Yeifas in agrcenent with hb 
names and titli^s. 

il. In the second class of texts we nsajr include all la lirhich 
Christ IB refM^eseobed as the Spir of Goix 

It 18 presumtd that noperson of oandor wiU dcnjr that thp 
term Son natundly means, a bemg distinct frotn- his taibMU 
Tbene arc indeed sevetal senses id. wUch the term Som is used, 
but no one in which by a son is ncanit the sasM bciaig^ as-Us 
feiber. Therefore every text^ which Christ m^-epre^enUd as 
the «S(9n of .God may justly be considered as opposed ta die doi^* 
trine of three persona in one God* 

This class includes not only eveiy text in which Clttwt is 
called the Son rfGod^ but every text in which God is reiM'esent- 
ed as hi€ Father; and. also every text in whieh the relation dE 
Father and S(m is lepresented as existing between Christ and 
God. And as this relation of Father and Son runs thrmigb* 
out the New Testament, the general tenorofdieae sacred writ- 
logs stands divectiy opposed to the trinatarian scheme* 

III» In the third class we may include aD those textsv i* 
which -the Hofy Sfirit is represented as bearing the relation to 
God pf an mUrilnUei^.oj as tubordinaU to his wiH^ or the ^ffi off 
Christ. The Spirit is represented as bearing the relation of aa 
oUrt^fi^, when spoken of in the foUbwing manner; my Sfiirit^ 
tky Spirit^ his Spif% thy holy SpirUy hh holy Spirit^ the S^trU 
0fGod^ &c* It is represented as subordmate to the will of God^ 
when it is spoken of as something which God giveSj dutribttiesj 
peurnitimU^ th^A forth or sends* 

It is represented as somediin^ subordinate to the w3i of 
Christ, whtti he is represented as baptizing with the spirit as 
John baptized with water^ when he promises to send it, and 
when he is smd to shed it forth, &c. be 

This dass will include much d^e greater pan of the texts iik' 
which the Holy Spirit is so much as named; whether it be call- 
ed the Holy Ghost, Holy Spirit, the Spirit, the Spirit of the 
Lord, the Spirit of die Father, or the Spirit of Christ. 

IV* In this dass we may indodeall the texts of the felhyw^ 
log. descriptions* 



Thote wliich represent God » giving' or MetuBng \m Sqo; 
or the Son as moUj as coming forth from God. 

Those which represent the Son as acting in obedience t* 

Father's will, or as being directed, supported, assisted or 
by God, as praying to God or trusting in him. 

Those which represent the Son as. sufferirg, dying, being 
miscd from the dead, and exalted to the right hand of God. 

Those which represent the bon as receiving from God ful«» 
ness^ anthori^, offices or titles of dignity. 

Those which represent God as creating, governing, saving, 
speaking, judging, or in any manner acting by Christ* 

Those which represent God as in Christ, dwelltng in him, 
or causing his n€une^ his spirit, chr his fulness to be in him* 

Those which represent the Son as a Mediator between God 
and m€n^ an advocate or intercessor* And 

Those which represent Christ as having a God as well as a 
father* 

It is presumed that there is not one of the ideas, or the 
fiurms of speech referred to in this fourth class of texts, which 
can, by any analogy in the use of language, be reconciled to the 
hypothesis that God and his Son are the oame Being. There* 
fiare, the natural import of all this varie^ of scripture language 
is opposed to the trinitarian doctrine* 

V. We have a small class of texts which, in the most une- 
quivocal manner, imply, that the Holy Spirit is not a persoo 
equal with the Father or Son* These may be particularly ex« 

Matt* xi. 27. and Luke x« 22* ^^ AU things are delivered 
to me of my Father, and no one kooweth the Son but the Father, 
and no one knoweth the Father save the Son, and he to whom- 
soever the Son will reveal him**' 

In our translation we read no man instead o£no one. But 

this is not justified by the originaL Besides it could not be 

the meaning of Christ to represent the Father as a manf yet he 

is so represented when we say no man knoweth the Son but the 

Father. Not only ihe origbal text, but the sense of the passage, 

evideody requires that we should read ^^no one knoweth the Son 

but the Father," &c* The text evidently teaches that tbei:Q is, 
No* 1* Vol* III. 3 
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m kind or degree of matual knowledge of each other be^;reell 
the Father and the Sbn which no other person possesses. But 
if the Spirit be a pers^y and equal with the Father and the 
8bh, why did Christ treat the Spirit widi such entire neglect, 
while proclaiming the kno^edge of the Father and himself? 
Why did he not say, no one knoweth the Son but the Father 
and the Spirit^ and no one knoweth the Father but the St)n antf 
the Spirit? What he has affirmed fairly implies, either that 
the Spirit is not a person^ or that it is'a person of ^mted kmnvl-' 
94ge. Either of which is contradictory to the trinitarian hy- 
pothesis* 

' Again, Mack ziis. 33. *^But of that day and hour knowedi 
no man, no, not the angels which are in heaven, neither AeSon*, 
hut my FaAer." 

In Matt, xxiv* 36. we. have the passage a litde differently 
expressed* *^But of that day and hour knoweth no man, noji 
HOC the angels, but my Father only." 

As this is the language of Christ himself, we are not to 
^eatk>n die correctness of his representation* But we ought 
irith humility to remember that when he uttered' these words, 
he had for ouriSakes become poor* And to diis circumstance 
we may perhaps properly attribute his want of knowledge re- 
specting ^Hhat day ttid hour." The Father lovedi die Son, and 
tfhowedi him all things diat himself doetfa* But the Son wa^ 
dies in a state of poverty and abasement, and the knowledge 
^f that day nnd hour" might not be at that time and in that 
condition necessary to him* The more perfect and full discto* 
sure to him of the counsels of the Father was reserved for his 
state of exaltation, when he should ^^take the book and open the 
aeals." 

But the passages now before us distincdy exclude the 
Spirit as a person of equal knowledge with the Father*— >Tbe 
knowledge of dmt day and hour was not possessed by any one 
except die **Father only*" Why did Christ except the Father 
nod not the Spirit, if the spirit were a person of equal knowl- 
edge with the Fadier? 

Thus I have exhibited several classes of texts, which, in my 
view, stand opposed to the trioitarian scheme* More npg^t 
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be added, but it is beikved^ the «cTeral daftses wlremiy in mm 
include more than forty-^nine fittietha of' all the passages in .the 
Bible which have any direct relation to God, or hia Son, or his 
Holy Spirit. And it is presumed that no one text is indttdad 
in either dass which can, according to the ntost natural medb* 
hsg of language, be reconciled to the doctrine, that the Father, 
Son, and Holy S{»rit are three diatinct persons itf ont and the 
aame Being* 

Is it not then astonishing that any divines in tlus enligbteil* 
tA age of the world should bddly affirm, that ^^he revealed 
God is three distinct persons,'' and censure all who deny the 
doctrine, as litde better than atheibts? Can it be, dmtthey 
have carefully and impartially eKamined the subject in the light 
of revelation? And is it not stiU more astonishing that any 
should pretend, that the naluro/ meaning oj UUe language leatk 
io such a conckuionf * 

As a farther confirmation of the truth that the'^HdyOMB 
of Israei" was not the Holy Thaee of Israel, let us take into 
view the manner in which Paul preadied to the heathea «l 
Athens, respecting their ^insdiption to liEBt unknown God«^ 
if Paid supposed the ^^revealed God^' to be diree distinot pei^ 
sons, we may naturally expect such woi^ be liis repr^csesiaoaa 
to die Athenians, who were ignorant of die ^Hwealed 'God.'' 
But what is the fact? Did be represent God ^ three penem^qf 
as oneperaon only? Let his own language decide the ^mtstioift 

^Whom therefore ye ignorantly wonhlp, Him declare I 
onto you. Goo, who nuide the world a«d all things there* 
in, seeing that He is Lord of heav^i and earth, dwelkth not in 
temples made with hands." 

Does this language represent God as three persons? N& 
verily; but distincdy as one person. And thus he goes thnm^ 
his discourse, using singtdar pronoims as substitutes for the 
name of God, and diis without saying one word to prevent mis*' 
take. Whenlie came near the close of hia discourse, he nsaoiv 
ed hb hearers, that ^the times of diis ignorance Goi> wirirad 
at, but now He commands all men every where to repent; b»» 
cause He hath sfppointied a day, in the whidi he will judge die 
wnrid in righteousntss, ^r that man wbotti he hadi ordmncd;. 



^ 



wlieneof he hath given assurance umo all men, in that Hs hath 
raised htm from the dead* 

llie object of the apootle was to pve the heathen correct 
ideas of the /rveGoi/, and die wayof Kfe. Why did he not tdl 
them that the God they ought to worship was three distinct 
persons? Why did he use Ungnage, which wimld naturally 
lead his hearer into a belief^ that the true God was <meperetm 
enhft And a. being perfecdy disdnct from theoite^wAMi 
he would judge the worldf 

It will, perhaps, be said that he was preaching to an igno* 
rant people, who could not have' understood him, had he taught 
the doctrine of three pereons in ^neGod^ But to. this it may be 
replied, if they wtere ignorant they had the more need of in- 
flti action; but although they^were ignorant of the true God^ 
yet they were, perhaps, the most learned people then in the 
world, and as capable of understanding language as any to 
whom the apostle ever preached. That they could -not hare 
understood -the doctrine 47f three pereona in one God will be ad* 
mitted. But in this respect they were on a level with ChrUtia$i 
dwinea of the present ttme^ Aod if |he obscuisty of the doc- 
trine might then be a reason for neglecting to preach it| the same 
reason holds good to this very day. 

But the forms of speech used by Pkul on that occasion wera 
fay.no^means singidar. As Paul spake of God, so did the Ph^hp 
€ts» so did Chijst and his other apoedea. ' 

It is believed that no well iaformed person wiU pretend, that 
die Jews, bef(»re the coming of Christ, had any idea that their 
wd was wtore than anr person* It may however be iqciagined, 
.that the doctrine of the trinity was one of the mysteries to be 
revealed after the coming of Christ. Had this been true we 
mfg^ expect toiind, that Christ or his apostks had laharcd to 
establish this doctrine in their preaching. But so fax from diia 
being the ease, we do -not find this doarine ao much as named 
in ai^ sermon or diacourse ddtvered eiriier by Christ or 
hb aposdes: But in every aemion we have on record, diey 
spake of God as oiie.person only, jast as Paul did io his db- 
course to the men of Athens. Yea, I feel safe in afficming, 
j6sM the doctrine of three persons in Qod is neither «latn/ new 
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intimated in any sermon record^ in the Bible, v^hether deliv* 
cred by a prophet, by Christ, or by ao apostle. Therefefe, 
trinitarian preaching, so far as it respects the doctrine in ques- 
mo« is a complete departure from all the examples recorded in 
the Bible, the standard of truth. 

The censure implied in the foregoing representadon is in^ 
deed of a serious nature, and with all its weight it falls on my** 
self, in respect to past conduct; yet on serious inquiry and fuQ 
conviction of its truth I have made the remark. 



AN ACCOVNr OF THE CONTROVERSY 

S£TWB£N DB. PRIESTLST, pR. HORSLET,THK MOKTHLT RBVlBWE^i 

4lN^ OTHBRS. 

XUtttimied froBk ttjl, ii. psgs 988» 

iV^B come tiow to that part of the controversy, which relates 
to die account that Dr. PrieMley has given:— •!. Of the origin 
loi the doctrine of the Trinity, particularly in respect to the di- 
vine nature of ChHst: and 2. Of the form in which it was held 
by the Fathers who lived beforethe Nicene Council, or, as they' 
are caDed, the Antenicene Fathetv. It had its origin, according 
to Mm, in the theology of Plato. The great msjority of the 
early Fkdiers had been among his followers and admirers; and 
when they became converts to Christianity, they }>rought along 
widi them die rudiments of this doctrine from die schools of 
dieir philosoplqr* Desirous of fireeing diemsehres from w^at 
they considered the di^jace of being ^e disciples of a cniclfi- - 
ed man, diey took advantage of what they found to dieir pur^ 
pose m the writings of Plato, and of his fbOower FhHo, 'and in 
the Platonic pUloaophy as professed in dieir times, ^nd formed 
out of die materials with which they were thus furnished, the 
doctrine of a preezistenft Logos, the maker of the woiid under 
God, the medium of his dispensatioBS to mankind, and who, 
becoming incarnate, a]^ared on earth as the immediate author 
of die Chrktian dispensation^ The doctrine of the trinity 
however by no means assumed St once its proper form and proK 
po ff tfa n sy and it was not till the period auoeeediog ^ coundj) 
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pf Nice, thitt 18, titl tfie iburf^ century, diat it was fully devd- 
oped* Tliis xDjraterious article loi faith, which has humbkd 
to ks reception the reason of so many superior minds, which 
8o much ingeouily-bas been empluyed in laboring to explain 
and defend, and which has been -the occasion of so much sin 
. and n^Msmry, of so much bitter anipiosity i^id merciless persecu- 
.<iqn, was, according ;to Dn Priest;ley, a mere fiction of the Pla- 
tonic school of Alexandria, the mother of the most abswd phi* 
losophy with which £urope was ever dii^gracedi 

Widi whatever force of evidence it might be shown, diat 
the doctrine of the trinity is not a doctrine of the scriptures; 
that it was never pceache4 by .Christ and^ his apostlesi because 
no such effects ever existed as its preaching would have pro- 
duced;' and diat it was always rejected by the Jewish believers; 
and for a long time not received by the great majority of Gen* 
tile Christiana; stMl something might seem <to be wanting to 
fipovt it not a doctrine of Christianity, unless it cquld be shqwii 
^Erom what'odier jsource it might 1^V9 had its origin. Bn^ 
anoth^ source fi^n^ which it might have .been derived .can ear 
pily be pointed out* lluit ther^ is a striking resemblance bor 
jtween the theology^of the Flatcmic school and the doctrine of tbf 
trinity has Aever been denied. A much closer resemblance in- 
deed between this doctrine and thp opinions of Plato himself 
concerning the 4ivtnity, has been contended for by some ol* tb^ 
orthodox, and among others by Dr. Horsley, than is maintaiur 
ed by Dr* Pnestley. Plato^ according to Dx* Prie^tley,^ a^ 
fv as hi^ jfdeas cjm be discerned in the obscurity in which ih^ 
are ii\voJlvedi taught that ;tbere was one Supreme Being, the 
Good (r 0f^fi$m)* By him all ^l^ogs were ibnped, accordingiQ 
the permausfit ideas, or patterns, in his divine mind (noij* To 
die divine mmd, (the U9t) Plato doea not aschbe a pcoper 
and distinct personality* Beside tliiese, is the boul oi the 
Univeme (i^t^^i) tixher .created, or endued with intelligence, 
by the Su(f:cme Being, distinct fjroin hiin and far inferior*- 
Sudi is the repreaentado^ wh^cb. Dr« Priestley has given of the* 
notions of Plato jreapecting the divinity, in which representar* 
tion iic is supported by the vf ry if^fx^^ Br^cker iojbi^.l^ltoiy 

* 6ee Halt of XstlijQpp* B* t. e; 0. 
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of philosophy*^ For something however' much moire fhttf 
this Dr. Horsley contends, and he tells us that the notiom re* 
spccting the Godhead of the Platonic school, ^^faad they been of 
later date than the commencement of Christianity, might have 
passed for a very mild corruption of the Christian faith; but be*' 
ing in truth much older, have sdl the appearance of a near, 
though very imperfect view, of the doctrine which was after- 
wards current in the Christian cliurcb."f With regaid to the 
three things above mentioned, the Supreme Being, his Mind, 
and the Sotil of the Universe, Dr. Horsley affirms, that ^^ey^ 
are more strictly speaking one, than any thing in nature of 
which unity may be predicated* No one of them can be sUp- 
posed without the other two* The second and third being, the 
fir«t is necessarily supposed: and the first {_hymhi] being, thef 
second and tliird^ [Nvs and '^vxnl must come forth* Concerning 
their equality, I wiU not say ihut the Platonists have spoken with 
the same accuracy, which the Christian fathers use; but they 
inchide the three principles in the divine nature, in the t* en*^ 
and this notion implies the same equality, which mt mantain; 
at the same time I confess, that the circumstance of their equal- 
ity was not always strictly adhered to by the yoimger Platoa* 
ists."^ 

But we proceed* The great majority of the early Fathers 
had been instructed in the Platonic philosophy, in which if the' 
Nous, or, what is the same thing, the Logos, was not represent* 
ed as a person, it was at least spoken of in the language of 
strong personifiGation. Philo, a Jew of Alexandria, of the 
same philosophy, and of the same. school with themselves, had 
in his writings represented the Logos, as having often assumed 
an occasional parsonality, and as having been the medium of 
the Divine communications to the Jewish people. With his 
writings they were well acquainted; and with notions of the 
LogDs derived from him and from their philosophy, they came 
to the study of the Christian scriptures. Here they found, or 
believed they found, that Christ was spoken of under the name 
of the Logos. They readily understood the term in a similar 

• Bitt Crit Phaoi. edit* tec. torn. i. p« 689. seq. 

t €Sisi«e ii- § 1. % Lettetii to DrnPrkstleir, Let 13^ 
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to that in which it was used in theirphilosophjr* They 
proceeded therefore to ascribe to Christ the same hig^ charac* 
ter, and the same intimate union, with the divinity, which they 
had before ascribed to their Phtonic Logos. Thejr conceived 
bim^ according to Dr. Priesdey, to have been at first the attrt* 
bute of Wisdom in the Deity; but that afterward, before the 
citation of the universe, (this attribute being converted into m 
person) he assumed a proper personality* They believed with 
Philo, that the Logos was the medium of God's dispensations 
lo the Jews; but they di£fered from him in supposing that per* 
sonality permanent, which he had made only occasional* Thus, 
m consequence of the opinions and language with v/hich they 
had been familiar, from the coincidence of a term usrd in the 
scriptures with a term in their philosophy, from a fondness for 
mystical and fanciful speculations characteristic of their schocd^ 
and from a desire of elevating the character of their master^ 

* 

and freeing themselves from the reproach of die cross, the doc* 
trine of the preexistence and divinity of die Christian Logos 
was formed by the early Fathers* It is a doctrine, something 
like which we might perhaps, from a consideration of these 
circumstances, without any previous knowledge of the faoC^ 
reasonably expect them to have invented. 

It may not perhaps be generally known, especially to many 
modem defenders' of the doctrine of the trinity, how very large 
a proportion of the early Fathers had be^ disciples, and coft' 
tinned to be admirers of the Platonic philosophy. On this 
subject I will produce the impartial testimony of Brucker,hini^ 
self a believer in the orthodox doctrine of the trinity, and one 
who supposes that the orthodox doctrine was corrOpted and 
debased, by the Antenicene Fathers, from the influence of their 
Platonic nouons and the use of Platonic language. Part of 
what he has stated is correcdy expressed in the following pa»» 
sage of hb epitomizer, Enfield:— 

**There can be no doubt, that a strong predilecdon for Pla- 
tonic tenets prevailed among those Alexandrian philosophers^ 
who became converts to the Christian faith. These philoso- 
phers, who, whilst they corrupted the system, had been accus-' 
tomed to entertain the highest reverence for the name of Plato^ 



«adljr cveAied the ftpovt^duit the doctrine of Plato ooneeniai 
the dMae mMM had been derived from reveiafion, mod honcf 
thoogjht thentftelves jasiifted ia attempttog a coalkioo between 
Plato aad Jesus Christ; A naioii of Platonic and ChrbtiaA 
doctriiieB vas certakiljr atteaipted in the second century, faf 
Joslin Martyr, Athenagoran, and Clemens Aleaaodrinus, in 
^rliose writangs wn finequendy meet with Platonic sentiaseatf 
and hmgoage; and it is not improbable, diac this comiptioii 
tsok its rise sdtt earKer. In opposing die Gnostie heresies^ 
those Christian teacheni, who had been instructed in the Alesf 
andrian doctrines, adapted Irom them whatever diey thongbt 
coosonani to Christian truth, and iavorabb to dieir causeA 
Fnom the time that Ammoonis Sacca, in order to recommend 
hie Edoetie system to the attention of Cbrisrians, acconmiQdat«> 
ad Us languap td the onions which were then received among 
thcm^ the misdnef rapidly increased. Origen, and other Christ 
timls, who studied in his school, were so far duped by this ar# 
tifice,- as to iouigine that they disoovered^ in the system of the 
the Piaioaists, traces of a pure doctrine concerning the Divine 
Nature, which, «n the ground above-mentioned, they judged 
diedlsetves- at liberty lo incor{k»rate into the Christian faith* 
Entering upon the office of Christian teachers under the bias ol 
a strong partiaiity Sot- Plato and his doctrine, they tinctured 
die minds of their disciples with the same prejudice, and thus 
faieminated Platonic notions, ss Chrisdan truths; doubdese^ 
fitde asrare how far this practice would corrupt the purity of 
the Christian faith, aad^how much confusion and dissension it 
wmM occasion in die Chrisdan church«"t 

Hmt Justin Martyrf had been a disciple of the Platonic 

* EaflelA VTvt* of Phil. B. n. e. 9. See BniC!lcer*f chapter os the p1ii« 
kmnfikf af Um aneittst ChmtisR^ partioulsriy f x\\u **Mature haoe de PU« 
tonicoram ^iionmdam dogmstam veritate ct odgiae HelMvics opinionem 
inter CbristiaivM inyalQiaie» et jam seculo post C. N. pi-imo ejus vestigpa re- 
peririf ez aopra dictif est manifestum. Maxime vero incrementa ea cepit 
iofito majora, ubi vhi doctl, qui Akxandrix phtiosophiam PUtonicam didice* 
iantsdCMitaa^ate6rslrMim«sse«it,'*&o. Tent), iii p. 337. 

t With ff^^Esid to wluaji «Mpf Jutja Martyr nnd Mm fblfowiii|gf Fatb* 
srsy so ^ as the ^uthority.of Br^cittr 19 ^vo(ed» see the chapter sbofre men* 
tiooed, and that which follows it ^on t(ie philosophy of the Christisai Fathers, 
in particular/ or the two corr^snondiiiiif chapters in Enfield* 

No. i. Vsl III. a 
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philosophy, there b no qaesttoo, as we are i&fdrmed of it by 
himself in his shorter Apology. A considerable part at least 
of his doctrine concerning the Logos, as well as some other of 
his doctrines, are, as is shown by Brucker, to be traced to this 
philosophy. It is clear, says Brucker, that he cannot be wholly 
freed from the charge of Platonism. We shall do him no in- 
justice, he adds, if we number him among the Platonic philos- 
ophers, but among the deserters from Plato to Christ. ^He used 
words borrowed from his philosophy extremely improper and 
unfit in speaking of the Logos.'' 

Theophilus of Antioch has some things, says Brucker, 
which shew that he was strongly attached to the Platonic phi* 
losophy, especially his doctrine concerning the Logos. 

Athenagcras was an examiner of the opinions of ^SL sects, 
but particularly attached to the doctrines ot* Platonism, which, 
according to Brucker, he has introduced among and miited 
with those of Christianity, especially in reference to the Logos* 
Irenseus, says the same authority, was educated in Plato* 
nism. *^He has in some things such manifest marks of Alexan* 
drine Platonism, that Massuet, who has endeavoured to free 
him from the charge of those errors of doctrine which have 
been imputed to him, cannot deny it, and it is sufficiently ap- 
parent, that he had the same opinion of the Platonic philosophy, 
which led very many Fathers of the second century into error." 
*^He transferred into Christianity the errors of the Alexandrine 
system, if not in respect to the doctrine, at least in respect to 
the representation of the doctrine of the holy trinity.'' 

Tertullian is a» litde liable as any one of the Fathers to the 
charge of Platonism; ^but like the other teachers of the church 
he borrowed," says Brucker, ^^from the Platonic philosophy, ar- 
guments, ideas, and modes of e3q)ression, to explain and defend 
the mystety of the trinity." 

I might proceed in quoting the similar mention which 
Brucker nuikes of other Fathers, particularly Clemens Al- 
exandrinus and Origen; but it is unnecessary after the speci- 
mens I have given. The fact of the Platonism of the early 
Fathers is conceded by Dr. Horsley: *^I am very sensible,^ 
he says, **that the Platonizera of the second century were the 
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orthodox of that age* I have not denied this. On the con* 
traiy, I have endeavoured to shew that their Platonism brings 
no imputation upon their orthodoxy. The advocates of the 
catholic faith, in modern times, have been too apt to take alarm 
at the charge of Platonism. I rejoice and glory in the oppro- 
brium. I not only confess, but I msuntain, not a perfect agree- 
ment, but such a similitude, as speaks a common origin, and 
affords an argument in confirmation of the Catholic doctrine, 
from its conformity -to the most ancient and universal tradi- 
tions."* 

There can be no doubt, from what has been stated, that the 
doctrine of the trinity tnig'ht have had its origin in the Platonic 
philosophy. Further proof however that it miffht have had 
such an origin, is derived from the particular consideration of 
two circumstances. One of these is the manner in which this 
doctrine, or rather those opinions, which were afterward form- 
ed into this doctrine, were at first explained and defended. On 
this subject I quote the words of Dr. Horsley. **It must be 
acknowledged," he says, ^^that the first converts from the Pla- 
tonic school, took advantage of the resemblance between the 
Evangelic and the Platonic doctrine on the subject of the God* 
head, to apply the principles of their old philosophy to the ex- 
plication and the confirmation of the s^ticles of their faith. 
They defended it by arguments drawn from Platonic principles; 
they even propounded it in Platonic language: which to them- 
selves and their contemporaries was the most familiar and in- 
telligible, that could be employed upon so abstruse .a subject. 
Nor was this practice to be condemned, so Tong as the scrip- 
tures and the catholic traditions were made the test of truth; 
so long as revelation was not pressed into the service of philos- 
ophy, by any accommodation of the pure evangelical doctrine 
to preconceived opinions; but philosophy was made to e^ect 
her powers in the defence of revelation, and to lend her lan- 
guage to be the vehicle of its sacred truths. These might be 
deemed the most promising means that could be employed, for 
bringing over more converts from the pagan schools. And the 
writers^ who evangelized in this philosophical stile, conceived 

^ betters to Dr. Piieitley» Let l^ 



perhaps, Ihflt thejr ted the itiDclicni of ao vptwdie?* cxlunple^ 
Vi^ bebotiifaig dl tfiihg* to all meft, ihot dicjr might gaio 
tome.'"* 

Bracks gfv«B the Mtne aeoount ^tb Dr« Hattlejr, of Ifao 
Anteniceiie Fathera eapbhiiitig the doctrhie of thettitihy, io tho 
hhguage of Ftetotkiafki, atid defeDdifig it by afgidAeats drawil 
(mm this ]^ilo8ophf • He however^ in oppofttiion to Dr. Hoit* 
kf, supposes, as I have before itientiotted, that 'thef did ool 
teaeh the orthodox doctriiier but had cotrup^sd thia by tha in^ 
trodttctioo of their Platonic notions. ^^For >^hibt the Fatb^ 
ers," he sAys, ** without sufficletfit calbtfon,cotnpaa^«he Cfaciatiati 
floctriiies with those Of Plato, whilst th^y speak of them in Pitt* 
ioiuc language, and use modes of proof and Uhiatratioo diawa 
from this philosophy, they not unfreqnently do violenoe <o the 
^uritf of die Christian religion, and torrapc thie aimpti^i^ 
of the Christian mysteries with phtloeophical attbdelicsJ' 
^Those win cbnfeis," he adds, ^^ whom truth is superior to 
Ae prejudice of antiquity and authority^ that th^y so dtsooura* 
ed eoBeemingf divine tnyatariea, and especisdty the doetrine of 
fte holy trinity, that if we take their worda merely (aa wtt 
have no odier tide of judging of them) it must be aaid that tb^ 
orthodoxy suffered some humu mixture, and giosaed over hf 
Plaloniam, lost soaaething of that native splendor, with whidi 
k had been U'ansmitted to them from the apostolic timea»"f 

Brucker quotes the opinion of Huetius, ^ihat very many of 
the f aaheia endeavoured to illustrate Chiisttanity by Academia 
glosses, and that the Antenicene Fathers imitated Platonic opin« 
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f pum emm com PUtonis dogmatibus patrea satis incauti Christiana 
dogmaU comparanti duro Platxiiuce de iiUs loquuntur« et ex hac philoso- 
phia ratioocs probandi, iUaatrandique afTeruntt ipsi haud raio puritati 
Christians religionis vim inferimt» et simplickatem Ciiristianoruai my^y^. 
riorum subtiUtate philosophioa comunpunt— — At fatebimturetiamtquibus 
Veritas omni aDtiquitatis et auctoritatia praejudicio superior, potiorque est* 
aos itade m/sleriis nonnnlhs divinia praecipue de S&Trinitatis dogmate dis* 
■eruiase»ut9 si verbis eorum standum sit (cum alia de ils judicandi norma noa 
axistat) dicendum omnino sii» eorum #{M«{i«p humani aliquid paasaniv fu« 
toque Fbit6ntco illiuro amisisse non nihil spiendoris iliiua nativi quern ad 
eps trinmiflcrunt lempora apottolica* HiaU CriU Phit Tom« iii. |p« 34li 



fams 4d diclr dcxtrme cMccitomy ihe hol)r traii^w Tbb «iia» 
thing," qmtimies ftveker^ ^Dionyiiut Peiavfaii aokBowledgeA 
IukI i^oved, with that infinite reading and moat acute jadgaMm 
wirifih he paaaeaacd; triio being about to give ao aocount 
of the doemne of the Fathen concerning the hotf trinitj% 
Aeu^t it proper to prete a «e«i«e concerang the trinity' 
of PbKi, and likewiie of Philov imd of Pseudo Mercu* 
rios* He then ao explained the doctrine of the Anieniceiia 
Fathers concerning thia myatery-— of luatin Martyr, Ircnmtai 
Adieiiagoraa, Tatian, Theophilua of Antioch, and CkoMBl of 
Alezandri»-*-that he thought it neceasaiy for him to confeaa 
aridi that candor which he po^fieaaed^ that th^ both thought and 
wrote ooneemtng this doctrine after the manner of iHato; 
Which ooofeaaion of Petavius, althou^ it was the fnat of hia 
learning and candor, was the occasioo of aaany coflBiplittats ami 
accQsatiooa against him*"* 

Beaide the use which the Fadiers made of Platonic kan 
gnage, ideas, and arguments, in expbiini&g and defending die 
doctrine of the trinity, another circumstance, which shews that 
dtts doctrine might have been derived from die philoaophy of 
Pbao, ia the fact that a very near approach was made to it, andl 
qnidoiis very aimilar to it were adopted by dioseof his foBow* 
trs who were not Christians. Concerning this, us there is no 
eontrovery, I will only quote ashort passage from Dr* Priestley* 
^As die Christiaiis," he says, '^ere admirers of Pbuookui, ao 
we find that some of the Platonists were admirers of that p»t 

* Alio Tero loco m%fp.% candide monet [Huetiua]* plerpsque patrei flico 
icademico doctrinam ChriBtiuiam iUuitnre conatot, patreaque Antenioae- 
Boa in do(pnate de SS. Tritiitflte Platonicas opinionea imttatoa fuisse. Idem . 
ei agAovit, et» qua erat kifinita tectione atque acotitaimo judido drmonatra* 
fH doctlaame Dioayriiia PeUriua, qui patrum de S& Tiinitste doctriaam 
cnairaturaaf pnemitteiidaai aibi eaie tractationeni de trinitste Flatonis, 
iteaique Pfailonia et Picudo Mercurii putavitt turnqoe patrnm lynodo Nice- 
oa state priomm Juatini Martyris, Iren«, Atfaeiiagone^ Tatiani, Tlieophfli 
Antiocbeni, et Ctemetitia AlezandriM de Koe myiterio doctrinsni ita ex- 
Jesuit, at Platonia in nraduin eos et oogitasae et acriptfaae do co« dU, qua 
cnt, candore fttendutn eaie exiathaaxet* Que tamen FMarii oeafeaaiob^ 
qttamvia eruditkmia et integritatis cjua lhictiiaeaaet« multanun qaeralarum 
et acGosationuBi caiiata auctpri aoo eztititB lll«t Crit. Phil Tool i&pii. 
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of the Christian syttem which was formed after the model of 
Phto; aod that, they were particularly struck with the intxo* 
function to the gospel of John, as interpreted by the Platonic 
Christians* Basil, speaking of the first verses of John's goap^ 
says, thai he knew many heathm philosophers, who adi^ircd 
them, and copied them into their own writings. Austin aay^i 
that a ^Platonic philosopher said, that the introduction to John's 
gospel ought to be written in letters of gold, and hung up in all 
churches.' Tbeodoret says, that Plutarch, Numenius, an4 
Dthc^ra, after the appearance of our Saviour, inserted in thcMr 
own discourses many things from the Christian theology,'** ^ * 

It may be further observed^ that one of the Fathers at leasl^ 
I mean Austin, professed to have learnt the doctrine of the 
I«ogos, as he supposed it condaned in the introduction of St. 
John's gospel, from some works of the Platonists* translated ixvr 
to Latin: ^There," says he, ^I read it, not in the same words^ 
but the same thing su|)ported by many and various arguments."! 

To one who adopts the representations of some of the ortho^ 
dox, who, as I have oientioned, maintain a much closer resem- 
blance between the opinipps of Plato and the doctrine of the. trin* 
ixy^ than is stt|q;K>sed by Dr. Priestley, and whose representations 
therefioce are much more favorable to his purpose than his owi^ 
there can be no question, without particularly regarding any 
Other circumstances, that this doctrine might have been derived 
jjiom the Platonic philosophy. Nor is it at all more doubtful 
that it might have had such an origin, if we consider Dr« 
Priesdey's account of the theology and language of Plato and 
his followers, in fconncxion with the odier circumstances which 
have been stated. This b all that is rttceMsary to the purpose 
of Dr. Priesdey. If this doctrine could have been traced ta 
no other source than the Christian revelauon, this would have 
been a difficulty, opposing itself to all arguments adduced, to 
prove it not a doctrine of Christianity. But it has been shown^ 
that though it were unsupported by revelation, it is a corruption 
which might have been, and probably would have been earlf 
introduced. All the arguments therefore against it, from rea-^ 

r 

* Hist. £arl. O'pp. B. li. c* If 

i Confess. Opt Tonui. p. 228. Hist. Esrl. 0pp. B. ii. c. L 
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SOB, and scripture, and the history of die church, may now act 
unimpeded and with their whole force. 

But this is not all. If it can be proved that this doctrine 
mig-ht have been introduced from the Platonic philoac^y, mid 
if, in the manner in which it was originally taught and defend- 
ed, it has all the appearance of having been thus introduced, 
these very facts, without considering any other objection to the 
doctrine, are in themselves an argument, of no mean force, to 
prove that it actually was so derived. It would be most extrs»» 
ordinary, if this mysterious doctrine had in truth two sour- 
ces so distinct, as the philosophy of Plato, and the rqvelation of 
Jesus Christ. It is a doctrine, which, as a ficnon of philoso* 
phy, we should least of all expect to find 'confirmed by revela* 
tion, and as a doctrine of revelation, we should least of all ex- 
pect to have been previously attained by philosophy. It would 
be not a litde embarrassing if there were any force in the sneer 
of Gibbon, who says that^the Athenian sage marvellously an- 
ticipated one of the most surprizing discoveries of Christiani« 
ty.*** It is against the corruptions of our religion that die rid- 
icule and the arguments of infidels are commonly directed. 

The force of the preceding remarks, which are so obvious 
to every one, was felt by the Fathers; and they endeavoured to 
set them aside by a story, which is often repeated in their writ- 
ings, that Plato derived his theology from the books of Mo- 
ses, of vHiich he found in Egypt a Greek translation prior to 
diat of the Seventy. This idle story, I abelieve, is now prettf 
generafiy given up; and is sufficiendy confuted by Brucker.f 
••Whatever,** says Dr. Horsley, ••some of the early Fathers 
may have imagined, there is no evidence, that Plato or Pytha- 
goras were at aU acquainted with the Mosaic writings.'^^ Dr* 
Horsley therefore proposes another solution for this difficulQr* 
He states that die doctrine of the trinity was very early reved- 
cd to die patriarchs; diat the belief of it was universal before 
the defection of the first idolaters, and that some nouon of it 
was a leading principle in all tae ancient schools of philosophy, 

* IlM.puidFaUQfRooi.£]Dp.C.zxL 

t fiit. Crit Auk Tom. i. p^ 685. leg. %Ckwgeik$39 
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wditt tfieivligkmtof aknoet aU mtioMf aadhotacct evmdM 
INtttiGular chanoels by which he supposes a kaowlodge of i( tn 
Imm iowed dcMirn to Plato. The passage in which he doet 
ikm nmj be found m the niargin.* 



We come Beict-*-2« To the account which Dr* Pneetley has 
^ren of the opinion^ of the early Fathers respecting the char- 
acter of Christ; ' or of the form in which the doctrine of 
the trinity was held by them, so ^ as it regtfds the second 
jperson* The principal controversy, on this part of the subject, 
was between him and Dr* Horsley, respecting what the ^^y 
Fathers meant by tqe gsnbratiok of the Son. Of this I 
^aD give an account in what immediately fbllows* 

According to Dr. Priestley, the early Fathers believed that 
Christ was an attribute of God, (considered as being more prop- 
erly his wisdom or reason, but sometimes spoken of as his 

* '*The PUtoaists pretended to be no more than tibs expositors of a 

more ancient doctrine; which ia traced ftom Plato to Panneiud«ax from 

TilTBeiiidea to hia mastera of the Fythagonean sect: from the Pythago* 

rmna to Oi^heua, the earlieat of Grecian Mystagoguea: tnm Ofpheiia tp 

tli^ secret lore of the Egytisn prieats, in which the foundationa of the Or- 

^c theok^gjr were Jaad. SimiUr notions of a triple principle prevailed in 

the Persian and Cbaldxan theology; and vestiges even of the vorship of a 

trinity were discernible in the Rotuoi superatilioo in a very late age. This 

worahip the Romana had vsceived from their Trepan ancestors. For the 

.V>o}aaa brooght it with dbm into Italy from Phrygiiu In Phfygia it was 

Intradueed by Dardaaos so eaily as in the ninth oentoiy after Nos)i'a tood. 

pardamis carried it with him from Samothrace; where the personages^ that 

were the objects of it» were worshipped under the Hebrew name of the Ca* 

birim. Wbo theae Cabirim n^ght be, baa been matter of miaiicoesrful inquiry 

to many lesmed men* The utmost that ia known with certainty is, that they 

were origkiatty Three, and weie called by way of eminence, the Great or 

afigbtgr Onea: for that ia the import of |he Hebrew name. And of th^ 

Vke ioi|xt(t is their Latin appellatiott^ i^aiatti. Dii per qua pcnitiu tpir^' 

mM$9 per 9ifM Ao^emact ctrpiUf per qw rmiomm animi p^widemM* pii qmi 

§unt intritueput atqae h imhrne penetraiihue cmU* Thu# the joint worahip 

of Jopiter, Jano, and Minerva, the Triad of tihe Roman Capitol, ia traced 

to that of the THREE MIGHTY ONES in Samothrace; which waa ea« 

tabliahed in that ialand, at what precise time it is impossible to determine, 

lufcestlies^ KBuseUas maybe efadilsd, i^mMm dsya-ef ▲hnlmm.'* 

Charfsii.{9. 



))ower, hit wfll, ninl even his sou!,) converted tnfti ft pcnoo. 
Tliis notion of ^e conversion of tn attribute into a person was 
what diejr understood by his generation. They (the earljr 
Fathers) universally supposed it to -have takien^ptaoe noc naces- 
sarily, but by the will of the Father. Many of them, probably 
an of them supposed it to have been not from eternity, but to 
have preceded the creation; the ton being then generated, tl|e 
attribute of wisdom then being endowed with personality, to be 
the minister of God in the work of creation.* 

To this statement of Dr. Priesdey, Dr. Horsley replies, 
that it ^betrays a total ignorance of the genuine principles" of 
die Platonic ackool; and^that the nrguments brought in support 
of it can only be founded in gross misoonscniction of die km- 
guage" of the Platonic Fathers.t Dr. Priestley's statement, 
seconding to him, amounts to supposing a created Logos, and 
Ais is a supposition, which he states to be wholly inconsistent 
with the principles of Platooism* ^^ After all,^' be 6ays,*^that Dtm 
Pricsdey hath written, about the resemblance between the ec- 
cktiastical and the Platonic trinity; he bath yet, it seems, to 
learn, that a created Logos, a Logos which had ever not exist- 
fd, was no less an absurdity in the academy, than it is an im- 
piety in the church. The converts from Platonism must have 
renounced their philosophy, before they could be the authors of 
diis absttfd, tUs monstrous opimon.''^ **Tbe conversion of an 
attribute into a person,^' he 8ays,^Hrhaeever Dr. Priestley may 
imagine, is a notion to which they were entire strangers. They 
held indeed that the existence of the Son necessarily and insepa* 
iri>ly attached to the attributes of the paternal mind: insomuch 
duitthe Fadmr could no more be without the Son, than without 
his own attributes. But that the Son had been a mere attribute^ 
before he became a person; or that the paternal attributes were 
elder than the Son's personal existence, is a doctrine which thej^ 
woidd have heard with horror and amazement. With horror, 
as Christians; widi amaeement, as plilosophersf^ 

Dr. Horsley allows indeed, "that the Platonic Fathert, A^ 
though they held the eternity of the Second Person no less than 

• Hirt. oftbeCemiptklM, Psit i. f 9. Hiit of E«H..U|)p.B. iLs^ % a 
No. 1. Vol. ill. 4 
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of the Rnt, imagined that his generation signified a psurticular 
transaction, which took place at a certain time."* By this 
generation however he affirms was meant ^^no commencement 
• of his existence, but the first exertion of his powers in the pro- 
duction of external substances: or to use a more Platonic 
phrase, the first projection of his energies, «-^*CtA« rm m^ 

*'If any thing," he adds, "be justly reprehensible in the no- 
tions of the Platonic Christians, it is this conceit, which seems 
,to be common to Athenagoras with them all, and i^ a key to 
the meaning of many obscure passages in their writings, that 
the external display of the powers of the Son in the business of 
creation, is the thing intended, in the scripture language, under 
.the figure of his generation. A conceit which seems to have 
no certain foundation in holy writ, and no authority in the 
opinions and the doctrines of the preceding age: and it seema 
to have betrayed some of those, who were the most wedded to 
it, into the use of a very improper language; as if a new rela- 
tion had taken place between the First and the Second Person, 
when the creative powers were first exerted."! 

This notion of the generation of the Son he maintains to be 
clearly expressed in a passage of Athenagoras, one of those 
which Dr. Priestley had adduced in support of his own opinion, 
.llie passage, as translated by Dr. Horsley, is as follows: ^^The 
Son is to the Father as the first offspring; not as something 
made; for God, being an eternal intelligence, himself from the 
beginning had the Logos in himself, being eternally rational; 
but that he went forth to be idea and energy in material sub- 
stances, which yet lay in chaos, unqualified and undistinguish- 
ed." In this passage Dr. Horsley contends^ that Athenagoras 
affirms the actual existence of the Son, or the Logos from eter*^ 
nity,a8 being implied in the very nature of God; ^'because God„ 
being eternally rational, ever had the Logos in himself." Hav- 
ing thus, according to Dr. Horsley, guarded those whom he was 
addressing, from supposing the generation of the Son to have 
been any commencement of his existence; he explains what he 

• Charge iv. $ 9. f I^- i^- 5^i ^ 
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actually meant by it; he explains it to be ^e going forth of 
the Son- to exert his powers in the work of creation.*'* 

To what I have stated from Dr. Horsley, Dr. Priestley rc- 
pUed in the following manner. *^ Among the proofs of the or- 
igin of the Son, according to the early orthodox writers, I first 
quoted a passage in Athenagoras, which you translate some- 
what differendy from me; but not so as to affect my conclusion 
from it. For he evidently asserts, that the Logos was eternal 
in God only because God was always A«yi«K| rationaly which 
endrely excludes proper personification. Can reason, as it ex- 
ists in man, be called a person, merely because man is a rational 
bemg?'* In addition to the above it may be noticed, that the 
Logos, or Wisdom, is said to be eternal in God, because God is 
an eternal mind (pw mim)» •* 

With regard to Dr. Horsley*a notion of generation, Dr« 
Pnesdcy says:— **That any mere external display of powers 
should ever be termed generation^ is so improbable from its 
manifest want of analogy to any thing diat ever was called gen* 
trailon before or since, that such an abuse of words is not to be 
supposed of these writers, or of any person, without very posi- 
tive proof; and in this case you advance nothing but a mere 
conjecture, destitute of any thing that can give it a color of 

probability."! 

^^This sentence. Sir," says Dr. Horsley in reply, ^^only finishes 

the proof, if it were before defective, of your incompetency in 
the subject. It shews that you have so Utde acquaintance with 
Platonism,that yom* mind cannot readily apprehend a Platonic 
potion, when it is clearly set before you. What you take for 
my mere conjecture is the express assertion of Athenagoras, in 
the very passage which you have quoted: and Athenagoras, I 
should think, might be a sufficient evidence of his own meaning. 
He says, that the Son was called the Son, as being the first off- 
spring of the Father — not because he was ever made, but because 

* Dr. Horsley has borrowed hia account of what is meant by the gen« 
cratjon of the Son, and his explanation of the passage of Athenagoras from 
Bishop Bull. See his Defens. Fid. Nic. sec iii. c 5. de Athcnagurx sen^ 
tentia. 

t First Letters to Dr. Horsley; I,et, 6. . • . 
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he went ferdi to act upoh material substaoees. H^expUins the 
generation of the 6od, by dechuin^ Brst what it eignifies not| 
tiien^ what it signifiesi A nakmg it signifies not} a going 
forth, -according to Adienagoras, it signifies. That the getter- 
itioii of the &>n of God is somethingf figuratively cidled a gen- 
eration, will hardly foe denied^ Athenagoras declares what he 
understood by the figur^^ and the interprcftation which he pnca 
upon it, seems to have been general among the writers wfa^ 
came* front ^A^ aamte scfaooh It rests not however ttpon an^ 
conjecture, but upon his authority; the fdult, Sir, is not in Me«* 
if you esBinot petcehre his nd^ani'ng when it is rendered ih our 
own ianguage.**' 

Dr» Horsley says h would be endiess to accumubte aathoff 
ttes, in support of his opinion of what the Fathers nieant by th& 
generadon of die Son; buf that if the single testimony of Adie**^ 
nagoraa be not sufficttmt, he wiU produce two more. *!^The first 
b that of Constamine the Great. The Emfperor may be num* 
bered among die Platonizing Christians; because;, as you havi^ 
yourself obserred, he alleges the authotity of Plato in support; 
oftheCadioIicdoctrine« Now Constantine die Great in hhr 
episde to the Ificomedians, written after the Niceoe councQ, 
uses these eapreffiionsM %e was begotton, or rather he himself 
came forth (being even ever in the Father) for the setting is 
order of the things which were made by him.' Here the em* 
perdr eatpoun^ generadon by coming forth; hethinl^s, Hhat he 
came forth,^ the more significant e:iipression; and he asserts dio 
etemsd co^^existence of die Son and Pather.** The odtertesti-* 
atooy^is derived from the letter of Arius and the priests and^ 
deacons of Ihs faction to Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria, in 
which they state their disbelief of die proposition ^hat the bon, 
previously exisdng, was afterward l^egotten'^f in such a mam 
ner, thast it may be inferred that the rejected proposition was 
the doctrine of the orthodox church; 

With regard to the quoiaiion from Cpustantine, Dr. Priest- 
ley replied>---^^CgiMKaiitiM».M(JM)i|i.yoa-^uota|as tn your iatoT) 

« Letters to Dr. Priestley, Lc^ 13% 



is«direetljp •gaitkt yoa.-^Yoa aay^ ^dK'Empcrar cxpmmds jm* 
^raihn hy ammffforth.^ But theiH Sir^ he does not si^ thu 
this jVfirraltflii, or o^mngf^ih^ WM the saa^e dmig whfa tte 
aMiMg tn tfrtbr M^ lAt%-t thai were made by khu hak k waft 
evide»d3r Bomethiag that took place previous to Ais eetUng im 
erdtr^ aod with a view to it| so that this mf $icmtts gwneraiHm 
prsceded what you qwuntly call the projection ofenergtee^ and 
wal not the same thing widi it*"* 

Or* FM«sti«y says aoihiog respecting the quotation from 
Aistt8« Dn Horsley has curtaikd the propositiou whioh Arius 
denied^ isid whi^ it apptisrs w^ the doctriie of dai ordKKhMt 
church. It is remarkable that Dr. Horsley gives no reference^ 
where at is to be fouiid, and it t& atiU more remarkabie, that 
when Bt^ied est length h goes to prove the contraiy of that' 
ferwUdi he has adduced it. It go%s to prove that not hii 
ovQuotioa of generation, but that of Dr. Prieadey «|» the doe* 
tone of tfae-orthodcw^ It is quoted for this irery purpiMe by. 
Whilbyi in a work which I shfldl have occasion agun to notioek' 
The propoeition then which the orthodcuc beUeved^ and which' 
Arius denied^ is thid---^Hhat the Son pre vioodly existing, was afr 
terward begotten, or made into a Soo;''f that is to say, Arius 
demed^ tand the orthodox believedi thatlie had existence as an 
attribute of Gpd previous to his being begotten, or cons tiiote d 
to be his Sod« It is dius that it is understood by Whidiy.^ ' ' 

This is ill die evidence which Dr« Horsley has produced in 
sapport of his opinion. For various passages f it>m ^ftrcne 
Fadiers which Dn Priestley has alleged, as I do not know that 
there is any controversy respecting their being fairly quoied 
aad ooirecdy translated^ i must refer to hb History of Early 
Opmions, Ek ii« c ii. voL ii. p^ 44^-»145« I pass over merely 
for the wkt of necessary breviijr die fcw, and in general very 
uaimportaot remarks, which Dr. Horsley has made Upon four 
of their number, and of course the answers of Dr. Pricsdey.^ 

* Sscssd LtUsrs toDr. HatOey, Let t3. 

^ Tai «rfw e{M9i|i». tett^ >» wil mw « a nwi^ ^a ns «« 9m Epiphan. 
Hsr.69. 

# Dit^itiaBeft Modettc in BuU. Epilogtis. 

f Thej may be found in the thirteeatk o£ Dr. ^oeAefjk lettpai**snd Hi 
ibfi twelAh of J>r. VvKeQtfn Sespnd Lsttrn^ 
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Though Dfb Priestley's statement of what the early Fathers 
meant by the generation of the Son betrays, according to Dr. 
Horsley, gross ignorant of the Platonic philosophy; yet he al<- 
lows diat he is supported in it by two very respectable authori- 
ties* ^It is but justice," he says, Ho Dr. Priesdey to acknowl* 
edge, what indeed he ought to have acknowledged for himself, 
that in this misinterpr^tadon of ^e Platonic Fathers, he is not 
original: that he hath upon his side die respectable authority of 
two very eminent £vines of the Roman church; Petavius and 
Hoetius: which however is no more than a single authority; 
the pious bishop of Avranches, upon this subject, being but the 
echo of the very learned Jesuit."* Huetius was a man well ac- 
quainted with the Fathers, the original editor of the Commenta- 
ries of Origen, and 'the author of an elaborate work on his life, 
his writings^ and his opinions. It might not perhaps be easy to 
shew, why his opitiion should be without weight, because it co- 
incides with that of Petavius. To Petavius, Dr. Horsley attri- 
butes the design of lessening the reputation and lowering the 
authority of the early Fathers, because their writings were 
used by the protestants against the catholic church. This mo- 
tive, he says, induced him "to belie his better knowledge,'' 
and to charge them "with errors, which he was too learned not 
to know no Platonist could entertain." This account of the mo** 
tives of Petavius Dr. Horsley has borrowed from Bishop Bull, 
except that the latter, who is not often too modest either in as- 
sertion or invective, produces, as his conjecture,! what Dr. Hors- 
ley affirms positively to have been the fact* With regard to 
Petavius, the reader may recollect the manner in which he is 
spoken of by Brucker in a passage I h^ve quoted. Dr. Priest- 
ley mentions, in re{]Jy to Dr. HoKsley,. that he was quite igno- 
rant of being supported by his authority or that of Huetius. 

• Chsrge iv. $ 7'. 

f Qiiod %\ subdolo aliqiio consilio, non ex solita tantuiD sibi &u(iacia ac 
temcritate in Sanctis Patr'ibus censendiset notandiS| ista scripsisse diceiidus 
/«it FetaTiiMj putarim bominem, j«tuittiiii scUicet, PonUficic potius quam 
Arianx causae consuKum voluissef Sec Hoc aulem nef«irlo conditio isla 
cerjpsisse Pctavium, non ausim certb affirrosrey Deo UMt^ity^mwr^ tllud 
jtxdkaum ptrihU^ens. Defcns. Fid. 19ie. pEotniuuni« \ & 
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Tbiese however are oot the only authorities by whi^ Dr« 
Priestley is supported.. There b another of as hij^ naiae in 
the protestant^as these are in the catholic church, I mean WluO- 
by. He is an authority likewise, of which Dr« Hoxsley^ who 
has borrowed so i^uch of his learning from Bisbi^ Bull, ought 
not to have been ignorant; for he has repeatedly e]q>re8sed his 
opinion on this subject, in a short treatise, to which I have be* 
fore referred, (his Disqui&itiones M odesus in CI. Bulli Defea- 
aionem Fidei Nicena,) in which he will be thought by maay to 
have given the work of Bull, on which Dr» Horsley relies, as 
satisfactory a refutation as any work ever received. One of 
the passages in which Whitby has explained, in the same num* 
ner as Dr. Priestley, what the Antenicene Fathers meant by 
the generation of the Son, is given in the margin, with refer- 
ences to others, where the same explanation may be found.* 

The passage of Athenagoras is likewise understood by 
Brucker, in a similar manner as by Dr. Priestley, and by him' 
also the notion it contains is affirmed to have been derived from 
the Platonic school. ^^ Whether," he says, ^the meaning of A- 
tbenagoras be always sound, and whether he lave not followed 
Platonic subdeties more than the simplicity of scripture, is not 
here the place to determine. It belongs rather to the history 
of the theology of the ancient church. But it is easy for the 
reader to. judge for himself, if he consider the doctrine of Athe* 
nagoras concerning angels, to say nothing of others, particularly 
his doctrine concerning the Logos going forth in time from 
God by emanati0n, to dae work of creation; which, when Bull 
attempts to give it an orthodox sense, he rather shews what 
meaning the words of Athenagoras ought to have, than what 

* Semper eaim io Dtoi Bitre fmiie A«yvf t^minw femunBDi in cifdt 
«!«• uw i tnmi eundemq^ gencratiooe «'^«(i»«y proUtum ette, quando Deui cai 
faccfe Toluit de qiubnt deliberaverat, Fatres Aoteoicieiu docent; eunq; geinit«e 

crtim aMemnt, et ex Psabno 44, sive 45 probant. Hinc PUium i Patnt 
v^MUMv, w^»tX0H9p, f{lAlifVt exfiltrtf progredi, exire, ildem Piitret vno ort 
prxdicant; Deumq; Patrem solum fuisse adusq; Filii generatioDemyCX Theopbi- 
Io Aotiocbeooy Tatiano, et TertulUano ptobavimtit. Ipte deoi^ Teitnlllaniiv 
ad quern nos hie pnecipae remittit Praeaul, ezpresse agootcit, immo cootenditt 
niinm de Deo prolatum, et prolatiooe geaeratum, eta Patre emiifUO c»e. pp. 
*9^»«97- «dit. fee. Vid# et p. 49. leq. p. 56, p. io6. pp. 1 75, 174. 
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^bmfnaSif wwgmMJ*^ iDftainikffiiMBtterBriidrcriuidefitaiids 
41 ptMftge of Theophilua, cpioieil bf Dr. Pritstkfy and mippot* 
«^ Aat Thtophilw MoonunadiitBd his exptanataoB of ^ Gfaris- 
^»i Logoft lo tlicnocaoDftof the PiatpnistwluiBi be waaaddmt- 
«lgw ^Hs, m it n very probable,'^ says Amcker, ^nhougbt: k 
'WouU be sttffidBOt, if he should pnoiFe to Aut^rchusv ivhat^ 
^eeably to the priodples of the later Ffattoiitsiii, he eould ant 
ideny, that tfie'Logos was from elpnii^ in God^ aab s h n in g itt 
•iuqci as casentiai neaseli, but that, wlien God oosoei^ed the d^ 
atgo of crearing die world, at. His comnisBKi the Logos weat 
ionh ftom his essence, as the mtubter of his wtU, that is,' the 
Word was predated. -Which notion is nearer to the qrstem of 
emanation dianto diat of Christianity«"t In a similar matmer 
likewise, Brudcer nwdersrands a passage of Tataai, quoted by 
Dr* Priestley.^ 

Siidi are die attdiarldes,^ which a very fimitedesaenrioatioQ 

^ tJtfiim sttteSi AthetagpMws ubftfue iftiilorefD tonstmi cipresserit* et 
ssMiSD VkftMiiesraiA msyis s«bliliutei» qtusn »cri iH «n tsia ^ > rifjm«m ssaa». 
tM8 fiiwt^ aottri koc Iaqq aoq u\ dsfinireaetsd histfwiMn Ibeolq^fisteiiS 
eccletic pertinet^ facile autem judicium ipse inteiponet lector cuuiii« si 
doctrinam Athena^rae de lapsu, opei'atloneque angpelorum ezpenderit, ut 
stia iptartique de Xtym doctrinam ad creationem deinixm ex Deo per ems* 
nadMiera pr sgrss ao taoessiiit: qisan iibl sd ofthodaaas •essus vAvecat 
JyUust ofltosdit mafia qoam •ic;iiificatftoiMm ferba ^iia habeie dfrlwMinti 
quaia» qiiem senaum fundant. Tom* iii* p. 406w 

t Qui, at yerisimile, aufficere putarit, si demonstraret Autolyoo^ quod 
'hatonismum Jumorem secutua negare non posnet, Aiyaf ab cterao ineaae 
Deo« taaqusm rationem SMSMiakm in eo aubsitteiitemf ubi aaieai lauwli- 
«sd cs d i io o i Bw i iu mDeas9spiaael»earo ^sti^yw^'shmtatistqgafogredt^g 
Sjiawtis si|s juaaiate, id sa^, verbiim hoc protuliaae. Qtu&c w anat i o ai a ayate- 
msti aupra explicate magia affinia aunt, quam Chriatiano. Tool iii* p* 40U 

« Vide p. 383. aeq. 
' %' To these authorities, I migbt have added'that of a name lest lDi6wn» 
but probMy not mdoiown to some of my readersy J<din Jackaan» la hia 
edition of the woilca of Koratian be thaa expreaaea hiaiaelf in one of his 
sMtkmid nefte8:^'H>baenrairi— «u1lieiia noatH anitto, ut et slidMn ^'Me* 
turn, inae^ae lipifiioiiemy Verboai Dei primilMa esthuae in Deo PMas 
m ^ mrmttH mm mywnfm^ fine h/ptttati et ingenif modo, ncuti loteUee- 
turn aire Rationem in mente humanat atq: postea ex virfute interna non 
peraeniffiter ecnstente, voluntate Dei processisse in proprtam et distinetam 
s P air e petsonam.** p. 391* The opinion irMch Dr Priestley has adnaieed 
eai il i e -a a fcjqe t inqoeatsfln appeara^^ base vetyiiMte aovekir. It is hifw^ 
c?er much more fully illustrated and supported by hia thaa by any Mbe^ 
writer whom I have conaulted. 



f 



ouisr enable one to pmdiicey bjr wMtch Dr« Prieadejr it partiafijr 
gr wholly suppbrted, in hU stalenicnC of what the early Fathers 
meant by Ae generation of the Son;— 4he very leaned Jesok, 
Petavios; Httetiaa,the anihor of the Oregeniana; Whitby, who 
telbua that he had read, and not carektsly, the Antenicenie 
Fathers more than once;* and Brucker, the historian of ancient 
and aaodem philoaophy* All these, except Petavins who bd^ 
ed Us better knowkdge, have to share with Dn Priestley the 
disgrace of being patrons of that most absurd opinion which he 
isttt adraaced, and are equally fiaUe wtdi him to the charge of 
Hotal ignorance of the genuine principles*' of the Platonib 
school, and ^^gross misconstructions'' of the language of the 
Fathers. 

If, as there can be no doubt, considering the authorities 
which have been mentioned, the opinion which Dr. Priesdey 
has advanced im|dies no ignorance; if it be prbbaUy the* cor- 
rect opinion, as it is that which men of great, kanung have 
drawn irom die writings of the Fathersi and Sf especially it be 
supported both by the passage of Athenagotas (on which prin-* 
cipally Dr. Horsley relies,) and by various other passages pro» 
duced by Dr. Priestley, to which I must again refer the read« 
er, whose meuiing does not seem to admit of ambiguity; 4hen 
die ^diarge of ignorance aiid misconstrucrion recoib heavily up-> 
on his opponent. The latter has not lessened its returning force 
upon himself by any modesty or decency in charging it upon 
Dr. Priesdey* If the case be as I have stated^ the reader will 
learn from this example (not more however^ it may be,- than 
from many odiers I have adduced) how Httle reliance iir to b^ 
placed on Dr. Horsley's most confident assertions, and how 
unfounded are sometimes his most arrogant claims to superior 
learning. - ^ • - • 

If each as has been staled was the4o€trine of the Anteai* 
cene Fathers respecting the generation of the Son, it follows, 
that they could not have believed in his proper eternity; but on 
die contrary, that they supposed the cqmmencemeut of his per- 
sona^ esdstence to have immediately preceded the ^ceation o^ 

* *-Miki Piires An nnka nos aon mme\ nse otcilaster legsntL^i^Ilissi 

V: ±. Vol. ni. 
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.fbe ujMVCTatyjor wh^ w^s the. same thing with th^m, the crea- 
tion of the world. The fact indeed of their not asserting, but on 
.the contrary expressly denying his proper eternity, may be shewn 
from various passages^ not directly relating to the subject of 
•his gene^tioHf Such is the following quoted by Dr. Priestley 
.from Clemens Alcxandrinus* ^^He [God] shewed that he was 
righteous by the logos from of old, from the time he became a 
JE'atber; for be was God before he was a creator, and he was 
^ood; and on this account he chose to be a creator, and a Fa- 
iher." Such likewise is the following quoted by him from 
TertuUian. ^^God," says Tertullian, ^^was not always a Father 
or a judge; since he could not be a Father before he had a son^ 
nor a judge before there was sin; and there was a time when 
|Mn|i sin and the Son, which made God to be a judge and a Fa- 
ther were not."* - 

To these and similar passages I do not know that any reply 
l|as been made by the opponents of Dr. Priestley. Nor do I 
find that any dirbct reply has been made to him, respecting a 
great body of other evidence that he has produced, to substan- 
tiate the fact, that the inf£|lio|iitt of the Son to the Fa- 

THEI» WAS THE DOCTRINE OF ALL THE AnTENICENE FaTH- 

9M« It woul4 have b«^en e^sy, he ^ys, to have doubled the 
number of, passages which he has brought forward; and of this 
BO one ^an have any doubt, who has even but a slight acquaint* 
2IDce.with the writings of these Fathers. The reader who is 
dmrous of further investigating this subject may consult the 
work of Dr« Priestley^ in which the passages I have mentioned 
are principal^ contained; his History of Early Opinions, B. iu 
€•4. or the Dbquisitiones Modests of Whitby, which I have 
before mentioned, and in which there is a larger collection. I 
will add however a few passages, as specimens of the manner in 
which the ancient Fathers olprcssed themselves, without con- 
fining myself to those given by On Priestley. 

To begin then with Justin Martyr. A great part of his 
Dialogue with Trypho is occupied in proving Christ to be a 
God; but another God from him who is the Creator of idl 
dungs and God over aD; generated by His volition; the minis* 
ter of His will; His angel or messengeri aad aposde; and dc* 

* Hift£srl.Opp.B.i].c«3.tec.4k • 
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pendent 6q Him as 4x€ caiiae of his czistenee, and of lus benig 
powerful, and of his being Lord and God.* 

"I wiB,'* he says to Trjrpho, ^^deavour to ppore to you 
from the scriptures, that he who is said to have appeared to hbrtt^ 
haia»to Jacob, and to Moses, and who is there called Hi scripture 
God, is another from the God who crested all things, another 
I say numerically, not in will; for I affirm that he never did 
any thing at any time, but what he who created die worid^ and ^ 
above whom there is no other God, willed that he should do 
and say.^'f 

Among other proofs that there is another beside the S^ 
preme God, Jusdn quotes those passages, where it is said that 
the Lord shut the door of the ark after Noah had entered in; 
that the Lord came down to see the city and the tower of Ba» 
bd; that God went up from Abraham; and that the Lord spake 
to Moses* '^Do not suppose," he then says, ^Hhat the unbe* 
gotten God either ascended or descended. For the ineffiMe 
Father and Lord of all neither comes any where,* nor walks^ 
nor sleeps, nor arises; but remains in his own place wherever 
that be«^ After describing the greatness, -the omniscienec, 
spirituality, and omnipresence of the Supreme God, heproeeedsr 
— ^How dierefore can he either speak to any one, or be aecn 
by any one, or appear in a little portion of the earth; when the 
people were not able to behold on Sinah even the glory of him 
who was sent by Him^**^ &c. Justin therefore, since he who . 
ascended and descended is called God in scripture, thus endeav- 
ours to prove, that there is another beside the Supreme God; 
another, as is evident from his assertions and his arguments, far 
inferior. 

* See tlie piasSget quoted from him by Dr. Priestley and Whitby. 

f«««m» 99tmm»TH dlv* »^*^f^ ^yt «AA« » yi^^* v3i» yu^ ^nm ttvrt» 
«ttr^;i0MM irtTt, n iwt^ rnvrn • ru xwft^t muirmt, y*t€ if «AAh «k iri Om^ 
fi^XjtTM tuu «#«{«< »m ifukitrmu Dial, cum Tryph. p* 276. «dit* 
Paris, p. aja. edit. Thirlb. 

^ fifff if X«wi» p« 357 vei p. 4l0tf 
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IranfiruB, in maitttsiiMag diat aU^ thiAgswene made fajr the 
Wor^of God, as the mioiaier of God, quotes the one hundred 
fi>r^ rig^h Psalmi^^-Jie commanded and they were created. 
^^. Whom then," be asks, ^did he command? his Word, by which 
David sajm the heioirens were made, and all the host of them 
by the bratth of lus. month.'^* 

**it was a fiuniiiar docto-iae," says Brucker, ^^of the Ante* 
nioene Fathers, that ^ Sod was the instrumeot and minister 
of. the Father in creation, of which instrumental ministry Ire«> 
meus so discourses, as to use expressions which can hardly be 
tolerated; for he says'Mhafc God had no need of the miniatry 
of angjek 4n the creation of the woild, when he had his Sonand 
his spim ministrung to him.' 'Fheaa words seem to imply some 
subjection and inequality in the sacred trinity."t The passage- 
tO' which Bnicker refers is a different one from that Above 
quoted* 

Irenseus has various passages produced by Whitby stmiba" 
to the foUowing. He is arguing against the Gnostics, wha 
maintaitted that the God of the Jeirs was an ixtferiDr being and 
Dot the Supreme God. *^It is one and the same God,'' hesays^ 
*^who is announced by the law and the prophets, that Christ 
cottfetiied to be his Father* He is the Maker, and it is He who 
is God over alL"^ 

Christ, by the pamUe of the father of a family [husbands 
man], who piaated a vineyard, manifestly shewed to his disci* 
jdes, that it was one and the same father of a iamtiyvdiat is, 
one God, the;F«ther, who by himsdf did all things • • • • and* 
that it is* this same who sometimes sent his servanta, and 
scmietimes^his son^''^ 

* — Cui ergo precepit? Verbo scilicet Adv. Her* LilwiiLc. & 

\ Hist. Crit Philos. Toau lii. p. 34U IreoxL Adv. Haer. Lib. it. e. ir* 
Tel 7 edit* Mass* p. 236» 

% Unns igitur^t idem l>eas» qui a lej^ et propbetis annaiitiatiB est* 
<|iitm Cbristtia aaun Pstrem oenfeaais est; ipse autem est Fafarieaterb tt 
ipse est qni super omnitf est. Deua. AdT. H«r. Lib. iT./e. 10b 

% Per quae ostendit manifests diacipulis sais» unum qudem ac eiindem 
^atrem faxnilias* hoc est, uniia^ Demn Fatrem^ qui per seipaum (a(.semet- 
ipsum) omnia fecit • . • . ac eundem hunc patrem faroilias aliquando qui« 
dem mitteotem scrros, aliquando quidem Filium suunit Adv* Haer* lib. it. 
e.70. 
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I, it may berecdltetiKii ucpttuij cbnias tfie «ter«- 
nity of the Son's extstence as a penoiu I shall ptodtM but 
one passage from him in this oooneinon* He is argning par-» 
ticolariy against those whom he chose to connder as patripas* 
nans, and maintaining (like Justin Martyr) that dl the mppedet^ 
ances of God, mentioned in the Old Testansent, are to be refer* 
red to the Son* He says diat the hef^es (that is^ die Gnostics, 
iriio supposed tiie god of the Jews difierent from etdier tfie true 
God or Christ) were ignorant that those things recorded in the 
Old Teatamcnt *^ere suitable to the character of the Son, who 
was about to svdmilt to human passions, and hunger, and thirat,' 
and tears, and to be bom and to die; and on this account was' 
made by the Father a litde kwer than the angeb. The here-^ 
tics," he says, **do not think that those thmgs are suitable to^ 
the character of the Son of God, which you reficr to the Father 
himself as if he had made himself lower on ouir account; when 
die scripture says diat anodier was made Iowe» by Hinii not 
He by lumseif. What also, is not he who was crowned wMl^ 
l^ofy andhenor difineot from him who crowned him, the Son 
from die Fatheri'' He then pvooeeds to argue, that it oannoi 
be supposed, **that Omnipotent God, the Invisible, whom no 
man hath seen or can see, who dwells in inaccessible Hght— 
walked in paradise seeking Adam, or shut the door of the ark, 
or oooled himself under the tree with Abraham fee* Theae 
thmgSf ' he says, ^Sroidd not be credibfo ooncemiog the Son of 
God, if they were not in the scriptures; perhaps diey would 
not be credible concerning the Father if they were; concern- 
ing him, whom they [the patripassians] su{^x)ae to have dc» 
scended into the womb of Mary, and place before the tribunal 
of Pilate, and shut up in the tomb of Joseph. Hence their er- 
ror appears, for being ignorant that the whole series of divine, 
dispensations has been, from the beginning, conducted by the 
Son, they believe that the Father himself was seen, and con- 
versed, and ¥rQTked, and suffered hunger and thirst (contrary 
to what the Prophet says— lAe eternal God neither hunger* 
eth nor thiraieth at €i/&— 4iow much less then can he die or be 
buried?); and so (bey believe that one God [or rather the ons 
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CctD]^ that ia^lbe Father^ did all those things which were dooe 
by t^ Son."* 

WhMI is quoted above is txom the work of TertuUian againat 
Praseaa, in whi^ it was his express purpose to defend what was 
in his day the orthodox doctrine of the trinity* 

Origel^ says Whitby^ has many arguments to prove, that 
Christ is not to be worshipped with prayer, which arguments 
•re g^ven by .him* In one of the passages of Origen quoted fay 
Dr. Priestley, he says, ^Hhat the Saviour and the Holy Spirit 
are more excelled by the Father, than he and the Holy Spirit 
excel other things; and that he is by no means [or in nothing^ 
to be compared to the Father."! Huetius, after quoting Ori^ 
gen's oomparisan of the generaticm of the Son from the Father 
to the emission of rays from the sun, says that ^^nothtng is bet<» 
ifin adapted to explain Origen's opimon concerning the trinity; 
for as much as the sun himself is more noble than the rays 
emitted from tiial immense source of light, and superior in dig* 
•ity, so much did Origen esteem the Father more . noble than 
ihe Sod and superior to him; and has every whece spread 
through his writings this abominable and dangerous heTesy."4 

■ 

* The conclusion of the ibove passage is as follows:— ipsuni ciedunt 
Patrem et risuin. et congressum, et operatum^ et sitim et esurient passuniy 
(adrersus prophetam dicenteniy astemim Dews non aitiet, nee ssoriet omni- 
bo: quanta magis nee morietur nee sepelieUir?) et ita unum Deum semper 
egiysetld est Paii«iB» qos per FHhim gesta mmtf* 

With regard to the phrase umitn Deum the foUowing is the reniki-k ef^ 
Whitby:— 

"Notandum est ex Gataier^ de stylo tcriptumt unum pro solo frequen- 
ter usufpatum esse 4 »enipturis sacris, i Rabbiiiis, et ab authoribus prolk- 
nia, Qsp^ 3»p» 31» 33* Quern sensum poatuUmt loca non pauca quv-sub hoc 

I omit the original of the preceding part of the passage of TertuUian 
on account of its length, and ju I ti*ust there will be no dispute as to its 
meaning. It may be found in his work Adv. Pi^xeamy cap. 16^ 

t Hist, of Eari. Opp^ B. ii c 4. 

t Quam proximo usurpavlmus solans radii eomparationem, cum On- 
)ftnM de generatione Fiiii sententiam explicaremus, eadem nunc hie et 
afias quoque repetctiir inferius: nulla enim est ad'cvolvenda Origenis de 
trinltate dogmata aecomodatior* Quanto igitur radiis ex immenso lucis ' 
•qc penu emissis aobihor est sol ipse, et dignitate superior; tanto nobiljo- 
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With respect to the generation of the Son and the proceaeionof 
the Holy Spirit, he says ^that ahnost all the Antenicene Fa- 
thers equalled or surpassed the impiety or the ignoranie of 
Origeo*''* He then proceeds to state that they held that no* 
tlon of the generation of the Son, which is ascribed to them by 
Dr. Priestley. 

Novatlan says that Christ *4s properly affirmed to be in the 
form of God, seeing he is over all, and has obtamed divine 
power over every creature, and is God after the example of tht 
Father, having obtained* from his own Father that he should 
be God and Lord of ail, and God after the form of God the 
Father, begotten and prolated from him. He therefore, though 
he was in the form of God, did not think of the robbery of be^ 
ing equal with God. For as he remembered that he was God 
of God the Father, he never compared himself or put himself 
on a level with God the Father; remembering that he is of hit 
Father, and that what he is, he has, because his Father has g^v* 
en it. Hence before his incarnation, and while he was in the 
body, and after his resurrection, he paid obedience to the Fa* 
ther in all things, and will equally continue to pay it. Whence 
it is proved that he never thought of the robbery of divinity, of 
making himself equal with God; but on the contrary, that obe* 
dient and subject to his command and will, he was contented >o 
take upon him the form of a servant."! 

ftm esse tc sapetiorein Filio Patrem censuit Origenes, passimqne perdi- 
tam ksoG -et dumiKwam acriptis tuU afiudit hsresun. Ori jenianm. Lik it 
«a|).3^qik3.f 7* 

* At mm in iia aolum, ted in aliis etiam ad Christi generadonem^ et 
Spintiks sancti processionem pertinentibua, et hic quern dico Tertulfianus^ 
et alH plerique ex antiquissimis doctoribus et Micaena synodo anteria!ribus» 
Origenit impietatem dicam an imperitiam Tel acquanuit vel superarunt 
lb. $35. 

t "Et merito in forma pronuntiatua est Dei» dum et ipse super oimiia» 
et omnia creaturx divlnam obtinena potestatemy et Deus eat ezemplo Pa- 
tris; hoc ipsum tamen ex Patre proprio consecutus, ut omnium et Oeus 
esaet, et Dominua easet, et Deua ad fbrmam Dei Patris ex ipso gemtus, 
at(^ prolatua. Hic erp> quamvia easet in forma Deic non eat rapina^ft ar- 
iHtratua aqualem se Deo ease. Q^amyiaeainaeexDeoPaiUePeumeaa^ 
m^miniasctt nunquam ae. Deo Patri sut.coiQpwant aut contuUt, nemoe ■• 
esse ex auo Patre, et hoc ipaum quod est* Miere set, qpla Pater dediasc^ 
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The above is from a work of Novatian, written expressly to 
explain and defend the doctrine of the trinity* 

These passages, it is to be recollected, are merely specimens* 
A great number of others equally explicit may be and have been 
produced from the same writers, and from the other Antenicene 
Fathers. 

The want of ordiodoxy in these writers was early perceiv- 
ed, and sometimes complained of, and somedmes excused by 
their successors, and sometimes attributed to Arian interpolation* 
Various passages to this purpose are produced by Whitby. Dr»* 
Priesdey, in sa3ang that the orthodoxy of Novatian has never been 
questioned,* must be understood as meaning, that it never has 
been questioned that he was among the orthodox of his time* 
Jerom, about a century after he wrote,called his work on the trin* 
ity, a book of heresy. The orthodoxy of Novatian however is 
defended by Bishop Bull, who brings from him the clearest testi- 
monies, hicutentwima testimonial of his correct belief; and gets 
into no small passion with Petavius, for his intolerable wicked- 
ness, in perverdng the meaning of such a well disposed writer.f 
Testimonies equally satisfactory Bishop Bull produces from the 
other Antenicene Fathers. 

With regard then to the notions of the early Fathers re- 
iqpectingthe doctrine of the trinity, there are four opinions: 

1* That of some of the orthodox, like Bishop Bull and Dr» 
Horsley; who in opposition to the plainest lan^age, and the 
most explicit declarations, claim their support in favor of the 
present orthodox doctrine of the trinity. This is not extraor* 

Inde deniq; et ante camis assiiinptioD^m» aed et poat aasumptionem cor- 
poris, poat ipaam prsterea reaarrectioneniy omnem Patri in omnllnia obe« 
dieDtiam praeatiUt, pariter et pneatat. £z quo probatur Dunqaam arbitra- 
tum ilium eaae rapinam quandaa Diyinitatem, ut cquaret ae Deo Patri^ 
quin iramo ipsiua imperio et Toluntati obediena, atq; aubjectua; ut formam 
aftnri auadperet, contentna iiiit.** Lib. da regula Fidei, aire de trinitate, c. 
xadL p. 176. edit. Jackson. 

• Uiat of EarL Opp.B. iL c 4. 

f Proieeto nunime toleraada eat Petavii Jeauitc in Teteiea acriptores 
jniqmtaa» its paaaim sans et ealbolica illomm dicta, contra manifeatam ip« 
Mmm nentam et aentcmiaai, in aensos afienoa et baezetkoa defeorqaentMi 
De£ FM.* ITm. see. Ik Qfipi la f 3. 
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dioary, as tfie same persons of coarse clatm tlie support of ^e 
•» Boripturea^and there is certabiy nothing hi the writings of these 
Fadiers^ more plain jor explicit^ in opposition to their doctrii\e^ 
than there is in the scriptures. 

2. That of others of tile orthodox^ like Petavius, HuetLuSf 
and Brucker, who maintain that these Fatheiii corrupted the 
true doctrine, whicli they had received from the aposdeS) by 
the use of Platonic language and die intermixture of Platonic 
notions. 

3. That of the Allans, who maintain that these Fathers 
ht?d, generally speaking, the true doctrine; and who correcdy, 
in many respects, claim the support of their authority; particu- 
hrly in regard to the inferiority of the Son to the Father; but 
%^o differ from them in other respects, especially in believinjp 
Ae Son to have been created out of nothing* 

And 4. Tliat of the unitarians (as they have been distinc- 
tively called), or of those who think widi Dr. Priestley, who 
believe that in the doctrine of the trinity, as it was held by the 
Antenicene Fathers, explained by them in Platonic language^ 
and defended by Platonic arguments, they perceive the com* 
pencement of a corruption introduced from the Platonic phi- 
losophy, which afterward grew to a more formidable size; but 
which at first had to contend with the established and universal 
belief of Christians, the supremacy of One God. 

Which of these opinions is the most probable may be de- 
termined in some degree from the preceding statements, in the 
present and in former numbers, respecting the controversy be- 
tween Dr. Priestley and his opponents^ But whichever of the 
three hist mentioned opinions any one may adopt, I think tha$ 
if he eome to the examination with a tolerable share of fairness 
of mind, he will leave it with the conviction, that few historical 
/acts can be better established, than that th£ doctrine ot 

THE £AJILY FATHERS, RESPECTING THE TaiNlTY, WAS VERY 
DllfFERfNT FROM THE PRESENT ORTHODOX DOCTRINE, AND 
THAT TUET MAINTAINED A DECIDED AND GREAT INFERI* 

.TY OF Ti^E Son to THE Fathkr. 

' ft ■ 

I have ;hus gone,tbrough wi^ the principal pQints in the 
coi|trovcray, of which I hav« undertaken to ^vt an account. I 
No. 1. Vol. III. 6 
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hmre sometiinea endeavoured to illustrate its subjects by other 
matter than had been previously adduced* It is perhaps the- 
most important controversy in a religious and literary* view,., 
which has engaged the attention of the present age; and it \» 
#ne whose results have, from very obvious causes, bten most 
[jfroaAy misrepresented. 

Some statements of inferior importance remain to be made,^ 
which will occupy another number. 

(To be cootlnucd.) 



OKf ISAIAH IX. 6. 

Jbr Mto us achild U from; ynto vs a son isgiwn; and the goi^ 
emment shall he upon his shoulder, dnd his name shM he 
called WoNDBMFUL^ CouvsELLORy Tbe MiGHtT 6oi>, Tjte 
ErERLAsrisG Fa^beBj The Fmince or Psjce, 

X HE prophecy contained in this verse of Isaiah has been ad- 
mitted by tbe generidity of Christians to be dc;scriptive^ of the 
duiracter of the JMessii^* Some indeed, who hold to a double 
■ease of prophecy, make' it relate, in its primary sense, u^ 
Heaekiii^ the son of Ahaz, whose hbtoryis given 2 Kings 
sviii* and to tbe Mcssiahi in its second^ and spiritual sense* 
On either supposition, the several titles here enumerated are 
anpposed to consist with the character of J^us Christ. It is 
proposed Mefly to eonsickr their sevetal imports, and to show 
i(^ what manner they agree with what we deem to foe &e tme char- 
acter of our Saviour. The received English version evidently 
finron the idea of his being God/since some of the titles would 
seem to be applicable only to the one B:oing and true G04L But 
it is believed that from an examination of the original, and a 
comparison of the ancient versions, such a conclusion will be 
found to be ufiauthorised, and that some of the titles, or names 
cyf the Messiah, haVe been wrongly translated* There is 
lUtle difiicttlQi^ in understanding the application of the two fop* 
flher «iNdiet8-«ir0iMfar/ic/ and QnmseUor* They are some^ 
times taken in connexion, and are then rendered a Wondnfuf 
C^mseUor^ or Wondcrjui in CounseL Thus the Tai|^m of Im:^ 
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athwif thelPcraioD of Theociotion,the Arabic, and BCveMlmod- 
^rn versions havQ rend^ted it by terms equivalent to^^A Won^ 
dcrjiii GnuueUor. 

When considered separately, the first is appHcaUe to di6 
M€3siah, for the mighty deeds and wonders which he was ena* 
Ued to perform, as proofs of his divine mission.* And the 
second for the wisdom and benevolence of Us counsels and 
precepts to mankind— since he was commissioned to pub* 
Ush to them the caunseb of God, respecting *the attainmeiit df 
immortality and happiness-— and since he was in the bo$om of 
die Father, admitted to a knowledge of the secret things con* 
txnmg the redemption of the world.f 

Ute two fiallowing titles are those, which it may be conceived 
are applicable to Christ, only as he is the Eternal Jehovah* The 
irst our translators have rendered the Mighty God^ and, by sSdr 
jngthe articie they have confined Its application to the one Supreme 
tGod^ Ibd it been, rendered a Mighty God, or Mighty God, 
(and there is nothing to justify the other rendering,) its appli- 
cation wotihi not have been so reairteied; sinee in die Jewish 
scriptures die tehn god in applied to angeb^ judges^ magiatnttiBS, 
and pniphet94 ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ applied to human beingi^ i|i 
^cowequei|ce of their possessing superior power and autborit|r* 
IVhy then should it be thought strange, thai this tid0«houU be 
conferred on the Saviour of mankmd.^ If diose be cnBcd god^ 

* *0b tmnnMui.qils in eo erant Tirtates.** l,e Clerc 

t GroUas oofuwdB ytl^ vith the two IbUowiiig tenQs.. and renders 
ibe paaai^ by Coiuultar of the Mighty Godf (Consultator Dei FortiBj thgt 
Ifly one vho in all hia actiona looked up to God for aid and counsel. Re 
contends that the original word, yTV* may signify either one who takes et 
ene vlio gitea counsel, as the theme, yj^ is aclniowledged to be es|Mble 
^ an active or ptaanre significaHon. But as.y^ ^^"^ f»e(|iiently sigmfies 
mmmk9$h€M Cwnnk snd as this rendering is perfectly consistent wirhtlie 
character of the Messiah, on vihom retted the spirit ^J vitdofn and under' 
standing, the epirit ff Qottnsel and mighty (Isaiah xL S.) it is conceited that 
It ouglil to be so understood in this place. 

% See Pf« tcviL 7* Ixxxil, 1, & cxzxviii.1. 1 Sam. xxtiii. 13. and nume- 
nnis other places. The wovd, which m Exod. xxL &xxii. 8^9. and in other 
plaees is rendered 'judges/ is the same which is commonly translated «God* 
««r ^gDd%* sa H is in one of the chapters just nmitionad:-«£sod* xxii. ^ 
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oMdT irtl^wtiie^worlof GcdoMie^^ditllftat her nkbnr <hft 
FAker httk nnctificd and eettt nto dMf worlds unto iviMm* ««& 
comnitted authorify to <xe€ute judgment, unto whom waa-giv*- 
tn Aame afcovt eveiy namr, md who, io rewanL of Us obedi« 
etiee, was exalted abo^e all principalkiea and poMroni, bb digatr 
ft«d wifii thift high tide? Tkaa might be said^ and thb,. we 
tfdak, weiiM be quite aatisioctDry, soppou&g our preaeatt tf$m^ 
liiddDi ^migh^ god,' correct, exocpt as vogardt ifae insottioo of 
Atf attfcle, iktm But this is not all;«««W€ beheva onanthrm jua* 
ttted ift aeparaitng the tenoa Vn^ in^d) (God^ Mighqr;) aMbfaif 
liMa»ti»»diatincatitIa8af the Mceiiah* This ia dcme in iconfof^ 
mitjr to the ancient Tentoast cxcc^ptiag the Syrtae -aied Arabr 
ie» We kam too franaevendof jthem, that ^ the tKam^M they 
lamgiaed nothing ime was espresaed tfaan^Ait p0su$rr^ wUek 
^fty aCDQidbgly tender fay a term equivaknt tmp9werfuk wt a 
JMAtMe, that b, one possessed of powery which may be either 
iltereat or dekgaisdk Whether thrit we tahe ^e Unas ii;b Vk 
hi oatUMaBioD, and render them a Mj|^ God; that isi tg^Nodh 
faiy to die U c brcw idh>as» 9»e*f9ne$$td rfpgwer and*(knmim% 
a^ahataassr edatowledpd to belong so the Messiah^ to nKfaom 
IsaadcfegateddUr power mheavea and on eartk-r4ii* .whpdier» 
ilriiiitheundsBtteiakMiSywe make thcmtwodiatinctepiihetMMHl 
veadaf diem fay the terass mqfhty^ m p^tenMe^ (w:)sst^ 4ifiKHs() 
in aidwj r easel day aflbrd no argument in proof of otifSariDur'a 
divinity* 

The following title (13^ ^w) is rendered in die received Eng-. 
fish verbion the Evtrltrnttiig Father. We have no dbob^ tha^ 
this title has contributed to increase the general trinitarian effect 
of ibe passage; yet what ideas may triaitarians 4>avet aij^iwd ^ 
it, when aftplied to the second»person in the trinky^it would be 
diflScult to decide* They certairily cannot apply it in Ks mdst 
obvious sense, for though they hold that . the Son is Gody they 
have never maintained that the Son is the Father^ Yet such^ 
it would seem, was the obvious import of the terms of our 
translation. But what idtas were aHached to our present trans- 
lation by the authors of it, or how any have considered the 

* See Jobn z. 35* where our $a%*iour himself condescends to prove Is 
i)ie Jews, the propriety of j|is assuming the title of ^on t^ff^d. 



tide oi£^kKrki0H^ F^tbir^ yitmt^ ^nilied t» tht M^^ a |Mpf of 
hit divini^F) it ia of littk importaiKQ to discoT^r^raoe the^ oof- 
rcotue^a •ftUs rasdering willoot^k is pre9ii«ied%at«h^l>f«)im^ 
day be defended* Accordingly the yittefige hm beci^ readertdy 
by mobt modenn tFanalalorfi, a jFtfiAtfr ^liA« 4f % eilber wkh or 
nilhoiit aome epttbct^ as .^the luture age^' the ^erlaftting agey ^ 
that is, fbe ehief charaoier id the £(Mure dispeniatioa of CbriaK 
tnniq^ TbispidMbly.GOoireysifaetnieaBiiseofithe teraMfftiid 
its oOfremeiw k Jttaiticafned from the pecuMfir use vhieh ie 
sbade of the «f rni :tic[/<iMcr} in the Old TeatameiH, aa vmMi tfs of * 
the eorre^oadiog term («K«ic). ia the. New. it is ueedto lig^ 
niff the inocAtor efan arim-'^A preceptor ia any saeQce-—4is also - 
various other characters, dntiog^shed by aupeiiority of poweri 
or deserviiig of respeot iSor iheir esAjaeKteer^ceaaMi osefaliaf 
VentionsA* It may hers $i|pufy Shan the mtth§r ofafarikukir 
dkpemoAtm^w the prkndpal charm$ff m. it*> The' term [njr] 
iiihiefeiii'4he€omiiioo tvanalatioii is rea Acred >evetia8tiii(S>' aakl 
which trrttridarstaad* as iDetoitig Hhe Age^' that ia, of Chna- 
tiaoi^j aeems* qd be used - in the same 8«aae -as mSk [age] m 
Oreek; and -was aecordinf^y rendered by it, in the .passage un- 
der eonsideration, in 8eveiml«f*ihe. Greek versions; midlsy 
terms of similar import in the Arabic and Vulgate. It signi* 
fies, act:ordtog t6 Battbrf, ^y period dF titne, definite or in- 
defimte^*^terDity«--ffn agei We prefer the last of these mean- 
ings, and would render the tenns nr ^K, a Father ofiKefUture 
cgtm The proptiety of thiff title when applied to Christ is strik- 
ing at first vie\ir4 btnce the tenor of the whole New Testament^ 
represents him as commissioned by Jehovah, to establish apur^ 
and holyrdigion On earth: since all power was given^him in 
diis new^dispensalion, by iidiich he became entided to divine 
honors, as far as is consistent with a delegated authority: since, 
in short, he Was the constituted medium of salvation between 
God and man* 

* See Gen* v^ 30. svii. 4« Judges xrii. 10. Pa* Ixviii 5« 1 Sam. ju 12. &c. 

\ 1 sj&penniailc^ff 'sj* Lowth* tliat it ifl from the authority of thiH 
text that the state of the ]pMpel, or the kingdom of the Mesaiab, is cul- 
led ID ths Kev Testament hy the title oF^iAAmt «i«f, the age tocomct 
See Matt. xii. Z% Hcb, '\\,5, %-i 5* 
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The propriety of the hst efHlhet, when applied to our Sn- 
vkmr, needs no illustration. Jcsos was eminently the author or 
prince of peace in reconciling man to God: he came to preack 
peace on earthi and to guide our feet in the way o{ peace* 

it seems then from a.critical examination of th^niiole pas* 
sage of Isaiah, that nothing it contains can be brought in proof 
diat Christ is God| except the phrase, which in our tranidatioa 
IS rendered, Hhe Mighty God;'— but that the prefixing the def* 
inite article to this title, which gives it all its force, is wholly 
without support from the original; — that if it be rendered, as it 
^Hight to be, a Mighty God, it wiU only sq>pear that a title ia 
conferred upon our Swriour, which, according to the use of Ian* 
guage in the Old Testament, is conferred upon many others^ 
beside Him whom alone we are accustomed to call God;« — b,u( 
that further the words in the original, which are thus rendered^ 
ought probably to be understood as meaning notfaiiig more than 
^Mighty, a Potentate;' that thia phrase, thersfore.affi>rds no 
proof of the doctrine of which it has been brought in siqpport;*--^ 
imd consequently that no such proof is afforded by the passage 
in qu^tion.* 



A REPLY TO Tfi^E ESSAY "ON THE PHRASE, SON 

OF GOD;'» 

WBIOB WAS PUaLreBKD IN THE LAST NUMSXR Of THK 

REPOSITORY. 

(In a letter to the edUor.J 
Dear Bir^ 

As the proper divine Sonship of Christ is a naaterial point 
% the views which I entertain, I have the more carefoHy read 

* A diffefent interpretation of this verse has been adopted by many 

learned Jews and <^hristian8« It applies the several titles of Wonderfu(^ 

Cunmlkr^ fiic* to Gods stid that of iVincr ff^emoe to the Messiah. The 

verse is thus rendered agreeably to their interpretation. "Fpr unto us a 

child is bom, unto us a son is given: and tlic Wonderful Counsellor* tha 

Mighty God, the Everlasting Father shAll eaU ho name the Priace of 

' peace."* Hot behig inclined outsehres to adopt this translation* we haveeon- 

^ttcdour attention to that tHnch^ in respect to the geneial s tr Oe tP f c of ili# 

■n wtea c ei we hsva thoufjit wait cogracly « 
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an j considered what has appeared m the last number of Hhe 
General Repository V^on the phrase Son of God.' Tott will 
Aerefore indulge me in some brief remarlcs. 

It is very obvious^ that ^che Messiah^ and Uhe Son of God' arc^ 
aames eminently and equally designating the Same person, and 
in this respect only can I view them as ^synonymous.' Is there 
not one reason why our Lord is called ^the Messiah,' and anoth- 
er why h^ is called Hhe Son of God*' Are not both names of 
great meaning and import? He who bears them is truly Hhe 
anointed;' and, as I apprehend, as truly ^tlie Son of God.' A 
confession thac he was 4he Messiah,' or that he was *the Son of 
God,' was equally a confession that he was the promised Sa« 
viour. Yet is it notedly to conceire that a man might con^ 
fess that he was Hhe Messiali,' in the proper import of this 
name, without confessing that he was Hhe Son of God,' in the 
true and full import of these word&? Otherwise would it not 
be a mere tautology to say, Hhou art Christ the Son of the liv- 
ing GocB* Whatever modern Jews may have said, there is ia 
scripture, together with other ancient Jewish writings, suffi- 
cient evidence to my mind that the ancient lews, of best under** 
standing in their scriptures, did believe that the Son of God 
waa to be ^rnade of the seed of Abraham accei ding to the flesb* 
And I apprehend that this is one reason, why Matthew, Mark^ 
and Luke were so silent respecting the preexistence of the Sft- 
vionr, of whom they wrote. They narrated those things which 
proved our Lord to be the promised Messiah^ and those who 
wdl understood the scriptures would of course understand that 
he was^the Lord from heaven.' But as some Christians begaa 
to deny this'be(r)re the death of the apostle John^ he wrote his 
Gospd, as i think, more especi^y to prove the preexistence and 
divine nativity of our Lord. In his writings more abundandy 
Jesus is called, not merely a Son^ but emphadcally ^th€ Soa tili 
God,' ^His only begoMm Son,' Hhe only begotten of the Fathetw' 
Christ is also spoken of as God's *one Son,' ^His own Son.^ 
Now, supposing my sentiment correct, %%hat stronger language 
could have been used to convey such an idea? If thft same, or 
very similar languiige^sia in any instances applied to the people 
I «f God, yet in all such casea it i» suttci^aily obviaoB^ dnft it is 
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not to be understood literally* And it should also be consider* 
ed that in such cases no material article of faith is involved. 
But with evident design to express a most material sKrticle of 
faith, our Lord is called *the Son of Ood,'*Hts own "Son/ *His 
^only "begotten Son.' May we not welt suppose thstt our heav- 
enly Father would have prevented the use of ftuch language, in 
« case of such scripture importance, if it werd not to be under* 
stood in its most proper sense? If our Lord be not properly 
the Son of<jod, what language could, have been more likely to 
mislead in a material point, than that so abundantly used by the 
aposde 2ohn, even when he was writing Tor the express purpose 
of establishing a great point then in'dispute? According to the 
best information I have been aUc tt> obtain by much inquiry, a 
very great proportion of the inost exeihplaiy Christians under- 
stand the scriptures to mean, that In a sense peculiar to himself, 
«nd in the most proper sense of words, our Lord is the Son of 
Gbd« And if all such Christians. Imve beeo, and are materially 
erroneous in so believing, what has misled them but' the most 
«mphatical language of inspiration? For •froni the days of A- 
fina teachers have almost universally intended to give some 
i^iew loT tbb matter, very different from that, which, after all, 
common Christians have generally received from the bible. 

Who can suppose that the Jews would have accused our 
Lord of the blasphemy of making himself equal with God, for 
•aying that God was his Father, if the^'^had understood him to 
wean enhfiixvx hd was ^beloved as a Son to a Father f^^ And if 
those Jews mistook our Lord's meaning, why did he not other- 
wise explain it, instead of vindicating the saying, *I am the Son 
of God?' For whatever reasons others may be called Sons of 
God, they have the title by g-ifi^ but our Lord has the name *hj 
hthmtarux^ ^He is made so much better than the angels, as he 
fiatb by inheritance a more excellent name than they* For un- 
to which of the angels hath God said — thou art my Son, thia 
^y iiave'I begotten thee?* Is not this very qlear evidence of 
i|is peccAhn^ and proper divine Sonship? I feel no difficuky in 
re^ct to .the ^objection^' whxdi is thought to be ^unanswerable.' 
lis reqpect to Ae ^ody prepared for him,' our Lord was tru^ 
tbf the iioitteani-lineage'af David*' Being thus truly, although 
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bf mhnculoui gclieratioiit Hhe. oflRq^riog of man^' wtdi gmt 
p r op ri et y he it ofibrn called *the Son of man.' But should it 
not be Gonldered tkat he is never so ocdied in any confessioii 
of finthfCrin any language used Co designate what is of the first 
in^NntaBOB to be believed* No (me is said to have confessed 
his fiBOth in these words^ Thcu art Christ the Son ofmaru Nor 
do we find any sueh interrogation as this, fVho is he who sner^ 
cometh the worJd^ iui he who ielieveth that jftnu Christ is the 
Son of man? 

I >ras wmewllat rttfpiised to Snd that in redpect to the view* 
I entertain, it is, ivhere it isy asked^ *But if diis scheme be con- 
sistent with itself, which in its boast, does it not incleed reqidre 
that Christ be afasohtteiy aiid unquesd<Miably equal with Godlf 
Is not a son abiolulely, entirely, and perfectly,, a being of equal 
nature to his fadier?^ kck However it may be in every other 
case of proper sonship, the argument appears to me altogether 
irrelevant in regard to the proper sonship of our Lords because 
it isobviouSf that if be b ^ Son of the living God, his sonship 
must be in some respects peculiar to himself; and because it i$ 
obviously impossible that he should be a proper Son, and yet 
self-existent and independent like his Father; just aa it ia im- 
possible that any other son should have had conscious existence 
as early as his own proper father. And so far as I can see, ic 
would be as good philosophy to say, if Isaac has not had con- 
scious existence as long as Abraham, he is not Abraham's own 
son, as it is to say, if Christ be not self-exiatent and indepen<^ 
ent, he is not properly the Son of God. Although it is the or- 
der of nature that every son shall be like his father, it is no less 
true that it depends on the pleasure and providenceof Almighty 
God, whether any infinnt son shall ever come to the measure and 
stature, to the ability and knowledge of his own fadien Most 
certainly then it is not a necessary law of nature, that every son, 
or that any son, shall be ^absoltttel/ equal to his faiher. Wheth- 
er it be owing to the weakness of n^ understanding or not, thp 
aigumeot in question appears to me exceedingly unsound and 
inconclusive* 

It seems to me very imprc^r to speidc of Hhe irrmhnaRt^^ 
of diose things, about which we know nothing, except by rev%* 
No, i. VoL III. T 
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htion, ted of dungi most; enaphatiadly dedaard in die mtMt 
ntional import of divine testimony. How many thin|pi wiiic^ 
are demonstrated before our eyes would have q>peared to uair 
%rationaI' and impossible, if we had only verbal teatiaiqAir con* 
ceming them? To me it aj^ears most rational far creaturer 
Iff yesterday to yield a cordiid assent to the most plain harmo* 
nious sense of divine testimony in regard So all declared arti* 
desof faith. Atleast^i^ at all we express an opinion con- 
ttary to the most plain sense of scripture, in such casea, should* 
it not be done with great caution and diffidence, remembering^ 
^M ibere is such a thbg as to be vainly wisa^ above what is writ-^ 
ten? If it had not been literally true, would not die most high 
God have used some other words injtbat important case, instead 
pf saying ^This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased; 
hear ye him?' And would not our Lord have chosen some 
other words in which to e]q>ress the most interesting matter 
of iaitb^ if it had not beoi literally true that ^God so loved the 
irorld as to give his cmly. begotten Son, that whosoever believ* 
ath in him' should not perish, but have evcurlasting life?^ These 
words of our Lord bring to mind another argument, of grea( 
weig^ in my yiew,Jn respect to which I have never seen any: 
attempted answen— 4t ia that goapeL lepreseotationa of divine 
love in our redemption strongly, involve the idea, that Jesus is 
tnily the Son of God* And to ukt away die natural import of 
scripture b tius case, removes the reality of all that is moat a£r 
fecting io such representations* 

Much as Dr« Priesdey has labored to prove that it was oth^ 
wise, it is to my mind abundandy evident, that the doctrine t 
hold was taught by the ^>OBtles,sand generally prevailed among 
Christians, until about the time of the Arian and Athanasian 
controversy* This controversy evidently became exceeding- 
}y ezieosive, and more or less engaged the attentipn of the 
Bishops throHghout Christendom*. And yet at that time the 
IKjeeausteMe of onr Lord appears to have been by all taken far. 
Uramedi How oan this be accounted for, if the doctrine was 
not received and handed down from the aposties? Belsham 
a^gneai as I thiok,.ooDGlttsivdy,that the great alarm excited by 
|ba doctrine of Anna iS'avUmtial that it was new* There is 
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equal evideoce that the doctrine of Athanasius was also new* 
Then is not the conduuon uhavbiidahle, that the proper divine 
Sonship of our Lord had been the true doctrine generally t^ 
ceived? Por is it not absolutely incredible that it should have 
£een so universally believed, as it appears to have been in the 
days of Anus, that our Lord existed as the Son of God in some 
peculiar sense, before all dme,if this^had not been taught by the 
apostles? To suppose that Justin Martyr, or any other man or 
men could so early introduce an anti-^postolic doctrine of suc)\ 
importance, which so soon became the doctrine of the wh<He 
church, is, in my view, extremely irrationa}* 

But clear and abundant as the evidence is to my mind that 
lesus is the Son of the living God in the most proper sense 
of language, far be it from me to suppose fhat Hhe wrath of 
Cod abideth on all,' who do not see with my eyes in this mat* 
ter. I have no doubt that many so believe that Jesus is the true 
Messiah, as to have the promise of salvation, who do not, as I 
understand the scriptures, believe that he is the Son of God. I 
cannot however but regret that controversy should be kept alive 
by philosophical speculations on a point, respecting which pjroba- 
fily tiiere never can be an agreement among Christians, oth- 
erwise than by allowins; the language of inspiration to speak for 
itself to every man's understanding. This appears to have been 
the case during the time when Christians were most noted for 
their love one to anotherl In those days, notwithstanding all thf 
dreadful persecutions which the Cliristians endured, yet how 
surprising was the progress of Christianity! How great com- 
pared with any progress it has since made! And until sucj^ 
speculations and animosities, as were introduced by such mea 
as Arius and Athanasius, shall be laid aside, I apprehend thjtt 
Christiani^ can never so universally and happily prevail as t^- 
ery good man desires^ 

£x6iise tbi» frec^om^ and believe 

me to be respectfully yours* 



^ 



OK SEUMEXAMINATION. 

He who wishes to be virtuous, or useful, or wise, must see^ 
to know his own character; he who wishes for happiness must 
both know and have prjwer over himself, without which it is 
unattaini^Ie« That each one is better acquainted with himself 
than any one else, is probable; that each one can knowhimselT 
best is certain. But either not being conscious ofthis power^ 
or wanting disposition tQ exert it, anothers opinion is of- 
ten mistaken ior our own consciousness^ and the estimation of 
our character acconimodated to the image reflected fromanotli«« 
er's mind* The opinions entertained concerning; us cannot bu( 
affect us, and if ^e are dbposed to consider only or prindpallyL 
what is said or thought that Is gpod,^or that alone which is bad,^ 
concerning us, distrust of our powers, or a vain estimation of 
ourselves will be produced. Although then what is said of us. 
may be of some assistance, and what is thought (tould we know 
it) would be of much more, towards estimating our^res, yet 
as others are liable to inacciiracy of judgment, $B weU as our- 
selves, as they have not the same means of knowing, ^nd even^ 
if they had, as we cannot depend on our judgments of their 
opinions, or their expressions of opinion, as we have in our full, 
possession the subject of knowledge, and the instruments for 
examining it, we ought to form our opinion of our character 
principally iirom the obs.efv2^tions which we c$p make upon our-- 
selves. ' ^ 

Self-knowledge is to be acquired by honest and habitual 
examination. AVe may deceive ourselves as weH as others, we 
may be reserved in our confessions when no ear hears them. 
There are favorite faults which may escape, from being tiie 
companions of our virtues; there are vices to which we maybe 
lenient because they have in them something of refinement' 
and amiableness, and the errors of weakness we may pity ratht 
er than condemn; when a good quality, wiiich is congenial to our 
natural disposition, has grown into a defect, we may be insensiblie 
toil; and from various motives by which we are actuated we may 
select those that are good, and imagine that they are the only 
ones which influence us, wh^n ihey would be lost to a doo^ ter* 
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«pecdon in the crowd of unworthy ioidinatSona. It is not UBiiec- 
cssaiy then to say that this examioation Bhotdd ht honest, or to be 
impressed with die importance of sincerity and openness in oifr 
intercourse widi ourselves* Truth, without any of the drapeiy 
of prejudice or opinion, must be the test of our acdons, and we 
must reverence our judgment too much to attempt to deceive 
^ or suffer it to be misled* 

It is not only when some tmu3uaUy strong motives have af* 
fected us, when our actio(ns have been of important consequen- 
ces, and have had mudi in diem to interest us, diat we must ask, 
what manaer of spirit we are cfi Notalone when we are suffer- 
kig from recent guilt, for the stain is then fresh, and disgusting, 
and may cover something better, and we may, it is possible, too 
much condemn ourselves. Nim- only when our hearts areelevated 
and warmed by an act of uncommon goodness, for it may daz* 
zk us: after we have been looking at the sun we see its image 
on the cloud* Nor again when we are dressed and gloomy, 
for mdancholy is a fog, which is oppressive and chilling, 
Arong^ which the rays of hope cannot pen^rate, which ob- 
scures vision, which distorts eveiy object, and magnifies what 
would be beauty'^into defc»mity, darkening the path which we 
;ue pursuing, and presenting only a prospect of misery and dis- 
tresa the fearful monsters of diseased imagination. We 
then only reooHect to condemn. At other times we may 
behold from the eminence of eipeetation the fair landscape of 
fiiturity, gilde4 bf the rising sun, rich with pronuses of good 
that kindles desire and rouses exertion, whose only shades are 
for calm repose to refresh and invigorate, and which produe- 
es delight alloyed only by the regret that we are not already in 
possession. This is when health has given activity end spiritsi 
or when our dieerfulness is excessive from physical excitement, 
from much company, from uncommon praises, or the flattering 
attentions of those whom we love and respect; or when new 
proofs c£ die esteem of others make us estimate ourselves more 
highly, and we adopt the good opinion which we think tiiey 
express; or when some prosperous event has shed light .upon 
our prospects and discovered new sources of pleasure, or when 
If^MOg rcUeved from some ev^l which oppressed us, our steps 



totuprtfipom die iclM£^--ibi siidi circiAiisUiiodi ure shall have* 
too orach kvUy fatxamiftmA retrospcctioii, or be too com-' 
placent ior^ fairexauninacioa. Whc» we -ore so pardsl to our- 
selves in ourestiiiialioft of what is^to come, it cannot beezpect« 
edihat weshaU judge wkk cerrectiiess of what is past* 

Tbece majr be seasons of despondetice when desperation 
makes us acquiesce in vice>«— there may be periods of scepticism 
when, doubting the danger, we m»f not fear to err; when the 
mind cannot discern between good and bad— *and amid the tu- 
mult of passion no voice can be heard but that which prompts 
UB Id indulgoncef we mty gaze with delight upon the leopat^tPs' 
spots or die«lder's skin, and forget the venom and the iang;' 
in the deUviuan of guilty feeHngs, Ae sting of conscience may 
be mftl^and we may be unable to judge of our conduct. At 
such tinses' we should hanish thought from our minds, we 
should seek safe^ in flight, rather dianby combat, we should 
fliriive to forget, mher than recollect our feelings^ feaiing to 
deepen Impressions wluch may otherwise soon: disappear* 
. . ThM*e are many who, from die constitution of their 
nriwisi are iaeapable of these vicissitudes who are not liable 
tOithediatuvbing inAutonce <if strong emotions, and there are 
ncNse.wh^ean always reman in such states of mind as have 
boBD desoibtd. In most persons the passions and iPeefings are' 
qetusuaDy in powsvftil^iperatiom They rouse diemselvesand 
aae violent for a seaioo, and then leave die soul harassed hy 
ibeir tavasiontorecover hs exhausted vigo^ so duit, for the 
most parti reasonmuif possess her rightful sway, -and then is the 
period favor^de: to animpactid^ estimation of one's own char- 
eetcf. 

This exercise m«st be habitual: not merely an unfiequent 
and ^oceaMonal inquiry into our characters, to which circum- 
stances peeitfiarly favorable may esEcite us, but a constant and 
unMmitmd attention to every action, and to each whisper of con- 
science* • We should unifonnly reflect whedier we do what we 
ought* • We should determine what we tviU do by considering' 
ihmf/tea/b rules of life, which religion affords, and we should 
jiidseofwlMtwirAcitirdbfir by reference to the same guide. We* 
search atltetely into our owti hearts; we must detect the 
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iiKXirQ'v^iich wnild conceal itfloU^ mAUiy ofot to onr ia^fm* 
tioo tbe principles by which we are governed^ 

In all such inquiiiea^ «a are ..neiir treaawwindBJI, emp 

man may consider his chawntpr in ihree neliition s' « o a intBllecm*^ 

al, social, and religioiis» Aa «i ^ fiiratyone's tnuHectnal cimrw 

acter, as there is aoibing whkh pertains .t» them about which 

iQ08t..nken arc nxice anwMiSy to these is nothing, eoncennag 

which, ihef more ofifieii mistake. By asaae sttmoge inconm^ 

tencyadoubk. error is cominoBi^XNi this subjjeou JPhrtt, the 

learning or knowledge, which is tfie result eS patient sudjvor 

judicious observation, is attributed rather to» ^ possession' of 

faculttes, which are not common, to sonMuhing wJsuch is the gift 

of nature, and is unattainable by. those who doinot noW'^OMess 

it, than so that labor and mental exertion, whkh is the real 

source of all intellectual en^nenQe• The second enor^ is^that a 

man is praised, not for having ihe fruiu o£ his assiduity, oot 

(ox being karoed^ but (ot possessiogtaknts* nHc has thesewani 

of meritibr thoti wluf^hwascoafeasecttf beyond Uspowserao4:ihi» 

tddn, and veiy c^ftea he, who, by some accidentiia thoiight>wbat is 

ssdkd a genius, although he may be a very idk one^ is ranked 

as superior to him, who possesses afl that genius can give em- 

cept jdie reputation qfit* Now these civors are hamiless,inai>. 

fin: as this, that aman who obtains knowledge will aUNqw obtain 

pKitisc, though.pncM>ly this praise will .be fiMriiaing aUeta ask 

<iuire nether than ibr having eaemiied lus4Marersi yet agmn it 

is^iigurious because some may be satisfied' wiih the fcpnsation 

of abilitiea, fnd cqntent with thisi wiUnot snake those eaei^ 

tiona to wliioh. the want. of it mig)it otheiwjae«p^roaaptthein* 

But the consequence which is perhaps most to be himented, and • 

which 'Hf is moat pertinent to. the present p«ipose40 notice, is 

the discouragement, and wrong.estimaticn-ofon^S'Oimchaii* 

actcr, which it uiay {ytxkice^ and the waste and negleit of talents 

which may foUow from such mittakes, I^tsQedaal^enoeUenee 

*is one. of the fav^te ol^ectsof .tbe.wishes of <most mta. • la is 

a desine, that not uofrequendy is caceaaive^ and «xpotes the^i 

to vaniiy^ and aU its nd^ulous coQsequ^ncest lliere asettaosc 

agaiastwhom few accusations ean he^j^inoa^tf which «ould not 

be rendcDcd almost inofl^ivcy piovid^. the* chsif(e-waa aa^ 
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cooqwDied bjr iny acknowledgemeot of their intelkctait wap^ 
riority* But this kind of excellence is certainly to be eought 
afiter, and'vnliied, unce it gives a rank in society, which cannot 
be obtained so easily widiout it, and especially because it af- 
fords greater factlitiea for the acquisition of what is moFal^ 
good. It most therefore be very desirable to all to ascertaia 
the juat and proper rank of their minds, how &r diey ar^ sus- 
ceptible of cultivation, and how far they are cuttivatecL Thia 
knowledge will preserve those, who deure inteDettual excel- 
lence ody because it gives men rank and reputation, from the 
mortifications consequent upon inordinate sdf-estimatioo, and 
it wiH assbt diose in the use of thek understandings, who would 
improve them as the better part of their nature, and as the 
means of virtue and happiness. OnrinteUectuaLcharastermust 
den be a worthy and an interesting object of self-examination. 
"When we inquire into it, we mu^t be careful to make die test 
t>f it, oor own observation— •we must be firm enough to resist 
cqmdiy the piaises of a friend, and die aspersions of an enemyi 
fbr none hot onrsefarea have all the means of judpng. We 
akme knowwhat are die subjects to which our thoughts spont»» 
aeously recur; iriiether our minds are commonly employed 
upon subjects <^ permanent interest, and great importance, or 
whether our mental strength is debilitated from inaction, or suf- 
ferred to waste itsdf upon trifies; Thtf books and the society 
which we prefier, and die truths that are impressed upon our 
memories by what we have read and heard, die degree of ia- 
^aation which we fiscl to obtain knowledge, the patience with 
which we perscveie m pursmt of it, and the pleasure which 
new aoqoisitioaa aflford, are some of die circumstioices we 
should regard* To be told diat we have abiUty, must not sat- 
isfy us,fbr we mxy have been observed only in ourmost favor- 
ijble states of mkaL We must know, that of the praisea 
we recttve, agreat part are undeserved, and that there are ma- 
ny, and dwt we may be of dirir number, who have enjoyed re« 
patation for beyond dieir deserts. The expressions of intellec- 
tual character are frequendy mistaken, because it requires dis- 
ctiasinatMii and good judgment to estimate diem correctly. 
for the saoM rcaaona dm want of approbation is nottodbcour- 
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i^ us. Timiditjr or awkwardness, or the very desire of show- 
iDg that we are not ignorant^ may lead us into the most unpleas- 
ant mistakes — ^we may possess all that would Qon^mand the 
respect we desire, but he destitute of the power of easily maa- 
ifesting it to others; we must therefore recur to the experiments 
which we ourselves have made, if we desire to form a correct 
estimate of our intellectual characters 

It is not so, when we seek to know ourselves as social beingp. 
We alone indeed can know what are our dispositions towards 
others, but our value as members of society depends not upon 
the possession, but upon the exercise and expressions of our 
kind and benevolent adSFecUons* It is an important part of our 
duty, wl^en we jegsurd ourselves in this light, to rentier ourselves 
pleasing to others; and so certain is it that if we do this, thej^ 
will express their satisfaction, diat we may consider th^ii: maii«> 
ners towards us as a fair index of our own* It is true that it i^ 
of the utmost importance that our principles and feelings should 
be correct, and there 4s no better mode of ascertiuniog whether 
tjiey be so, than by applying to thsta the rules of religion; for 
Uiey constitute a part of our religious character. But although 
if our hearts be pure, and our intentions good, we shall probar 
hly avoid injuring those around us, yet something more is ne^ 
cessary to render us as pleasing and as useful as we should 
wish to be. We are to attend to the prejudices and opinions 
of our feUow beings, we must yield to diem in all actions which 
aire morally indifferent, endeavouring not only to do them gqod, 
but to do it pleasantly. Now our success in these exertion^ 
must be knoivn from those for whom th^ are made, and we 
must wish for the opinions of those who are judicious observ- 
ers. , Nothing can more assist us in these inquiries, than a 
friend* , He that possesses one that is faithful in reproof, add 
sincere in praise, has greater advantages for judging of his e«- 
ten^al deportment, than any other circumstancies can afford. 
Th^se remarks apply particularly to our manners; but there are 
other things to which attention must be paid, from regard to 
the forms and customs of society, and which may appear to be 
niore important* There are donations to be made beside our 
charities, cares to be assumed which will not benefit us, busi« 
No,l. VoUII. 8 
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ness (o be performed which is not oar own, anf services to be 
rendered to the communify for which there is no compensation* 
Many objects demand the attention of a puUic spirited man^ 
whose obligation depends upon opinion, and he must consult 
the example of others for his guide in what hedoes concerning- 
^them. When therefore we wish to know our social vcharacter^ 
as far as it depends upon these circumstances, we must consult 
. that which in this case is the only rule of action. 

But the most important object of self-examination has not 
yet been noticed* ft is above all other things interesting to 
know in what measure our lives are conformed to the wiU of 
our heavenly Father, and to the example of our beloved Saviour^ 
whose blessed memory is the light of our world* Do we view 
the character of God with complacency? are we penitent for 
our sins? do we aspire after greater virtue than we possess? are^ 
our actions influenced by proper motives? are we acquiring such 
characters as belong to the inhabitants of heaven? are we williog, 
that our future condition shall be determined by God?— These 
are questions which are worthy to occupy our minds* They 
are not to be answered by recurring to any creeds or systems 
of faith* Virtue does not consist in, or very much depend up* 
on the speculative opinions which we may adopt; for there are* 
but few articles of belief which are requisite to the Christian 
character, and those are possesed by almost all who call them« 
selves Christians, while controversies and disputes are agitated 
uponsubjectsof comparatively little importance. The light which 
Cyod has given us is sufBcient to indicate our duty, and knowing 
our obligations, we can judge whether we discharge them% 
The opinions of others wiU afford us no assistance in forming 
this judgment, for all virtue has its residence in the heart, and 
this is a retreat into which no human eye can penetrate* This 
is the residence of all our principles and motives; it is upon 
the nature of these tiiat our character depends; and it requires 
an attentive and discriminating exercise of the understanding 
to become properly acqwdnted with them^ Nor will it be ben- 
eficial to compare ourselves with others, for their thoughts are 
as inscrutable to us, as our own are to them* They may be 
good and seem evil, or be evil and seem good* In short, we 
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JCMB ooIjrileflDni.oiur religious eharactcr bjr cxaminatioD of our 
fOVB hearts^ and when we reflect upoA die great importance and 
high interest of moral excellence, and the ruin which may fol* 
low self-deoeplion upqn this subject, we must he eonyinced that 
ihis examination, above alt odiers, is tp be pevfonned with the 
Qtmost sincerity and fairness. . 4 
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EXTRACT FROM GEN. LEE'S M£MOIl|lS 

or THE WAR IN THB SOUTBJBRM DS^ARTlUUrr Of TSK 

UKITRO STATSS. 

[Tkb feefingiy ^Hiieh most exist in tKc minds of all Americans, from the 
reeottectioA of the base desertion and treachery of General Arnold from 
the American ser?iee in the year 17B0, and of the unhappy death of 
Major Andre, as weU as the merit of the narratxfe, will* we presume. 
Tender the following extract interesting^ to, all our readers. We consider. 
it as worthy of insertion in the Repository also, because it is a new evi- 
dence of the earnest ^ish of the refered Washington* to preserve the 
life of Andre, and is thus another eonfimation of the correctness of hia 
character, in the on^ transaction in which it has been generally doubted. 
The extract is from '*Lee*s memoirs of the war in the soiithjem depart- 
ment,"* and it will be seen, that the writer was personally engaged in the 
eventSy which he here narrates. Our remarks upon the whole work we 
reserve for a re^ew.3 

-LiATELT John Champe, 8ergeant-:majoi: of the legion caval-. 
ry, .who had been for several months considered by the corps 
as a deserter, returned. This high minded soldier had been 
selected to undertake a very difficult and perilous project, the 
narration of which is due to his merit, as well as to the singur 
larity of his progress. 

"The treason of brigadier Arnold-r-the capture of Andre — -. 
with intelligence received by Washington, through his confi* 
dential agents in New York, communicating that many t of his 
officers, and especially a major general nan\ed to him, were con- 
nected with Arnold — could not fail to sei^e the attention of a 
commander less diligent and zealous. . It engrossed his mind 
endrely, exciting sensations the most anxious as well as un- 
pleasant. . The moment he reached the army, then under th^ 

♦ VoL ii. p. 159. 
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orders of major general Greene, encampe:^ in .tbe vicinity of 
Tappan, he sent for major Lee, posted witb the light troops^ 
some distance in front. This officer repaired to headquarters 
viixh celerity, and found the general in bis ynarquj^ alone, busi- 
ly engaged in writing. As soon as Lee entered, he was re- 
quested to take a seat, and a bundle of papers, lying 0n the ta- 
ble, was given him for perusal. In these much information 
was detailed, tending to prove that Arnold was not alone in 
the base conspiracy just detected, but tha^ tthe' poison had 
spread; and that a major general, whose name was not conceal- 
ed, was certainly as guilty as Arnold himself. Tbis officer had 
enjoyed, without interruption, the confidence of the commander 
in chief throughout the war; nor did there exist a single reiuoft 
in support of the accusation. It altogether rested upon the in* 
telligence derived from the papers before hin^. Major Lee^ 
personally acquainted with the accused, could not i;efrain froni 
suggesting the probability, that the whole was a contrivance of 
sir Henry Clinton, in order to destroy tha$ confidence between 
the commander and his offii:ers op which the success of milita- 
ry operations depends. This suggestion, Washington replied, 
was plausible, and deserved due consideration. It had early 
occurred to his own mind, and had not been slightly regarded; 
but his reflections settled in a conclusion not to be shaken; as 
the same suggestion applied to no officer more forcibly than ^ 
few days ago it would have done tq gener^ A|iiol4, kpown 
now to be a traitor* 

^Announcing this result of his meditations with the toup and 
countenance of a mind deeply agitated, and resolved upon its 
course, Lee continued silent, when the general proceeded: ^I 
have sent for you, in the expectsition that you have in your 
corps individuals capable and willing to. undertake an indispen- 
sable, delicate, and hazardous project.' Whoever comes for- 
ward upon this occasion, will lay roe under great obligations 
personally^ and in behalf of the United States I will reward 
him amply. No time is to be Ipst: he must proceed, if possi- 
ble, this night. My object is to probe to the bottom the afflict- 
ing intelligence contained in the papers you haye just read; to 
seize Arnold, and by getting him to save Andre, They are 
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\A connected. While mj emissary is engaged in preparing 
tneans for the seizure of Arnold, the guilt of others can be 
traced; and the timely delivery of Arnold to me will possibly 
put It into my power to restore the amiable and unfortunate 
Andre to his friends. My instructions are ready, in which 
you win find niy express orders that Arnold is not to be hurt; 
but that he be permitted to escape if to be prevented only by 
killing him, as his public punishment is the only object in view. 
This you cannot too forcibly press upon whomsoever may en-* 
gage in the enterprize; and this fail not to dot With my in* 
atructions are two letters, to be delivered as of dered, and here 
are some guineas for expenses.* 

*^ajor Lee replying, said, ihat he had litde or no doubt 
but his legion contained many individuals daring enough for 
any operation, however perilous; but that the one in view re- 
quired a combination of qualines not easily to be foimd unless 
in a commissioned officer, to whom he could not venture to pro- 
|>ose an enterprize, the first step to which was desertion. That 
though the sergeant-major of the cavalry was in ail respects 
4jualified for the delicate and adventurous project, and to him 
it might be proposed without indeCcacy, as his station did not 
interpose the obstacle before stated; yet it was very probable 
that the same difiiculty would occur in his breast, to remove 
which would not be easy, if practicable. 

Washington was highly pleased with finding that a non* 
commissioned oQicer was deemed capable of executing his 
views; as he had felt extreme difficulty in authorizing an invita- 
tion to officers, who generally are, and always ought to be, scru- 
pulous and nice in adhering to the course of honor. He asked 
the name, the country, the age, the size, length of service, and 
charcter of the sergeant. 

Being told his name— that he was a native of Loudon coun- 
ty in Virginia; about twenly-three or twenty-four years of age 
— ^that he had enlisted in 1776-— rather above the common size 
—full of bone and muscle— with a saturnine countenance, grave^ 
thoughtful, and taciturn— of tried courage and inflexible perse- 
verance, and as likely to r^ect an overture coupled with igno- 
fhiny as any officer in the corps; a commission being the goal 
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of his lo^g and anxious exertionsi and certain on th« fintyn* 
cancy. 

^The general exclumed, that ho was the very man for the- 
biisinesss that he must undertake it; and that gping to the eae* 
mj by die instigation and* at the request of his officer was not 
desertion^ although it ^^pearedso: and he enjoined that this txr 
planation, as coming from him^ should be pressed on Champef 
and that the vast good in prospect should be contrasted with 
the mere semblance of doing wrong, which he presumed could 
not fail to conquer every scruple. Major Lee assured the gen* 
cral, that every exertion would be essayed on his part to exe« 
cute his wishes; and taking leave returned to the camp of the 
lig^t corps, which he reached about eight o^clock at night. 
Sending instantly for the sergeant-major, he introduced tbf 
business in the way best calculated, as he thought, to produce 
his concurrence; and dilated largely on the very great obljga-: 
tions he would confer on the commander iu chief, whose un- 
changing and active beneficence to the troops had justly drawn - 
to him their affection, which would be merely nominal, if, wbea 
an opportunity should offer to any individual of contributing tQ 
the promotion of his views, that opportunity was not zealously 
embraced* That the one now presented to him never before 
occurred, and in aU probability never would occur again, eveqi 
should the war continue for ages; it being most rare for three 
distinct consequences, all of primary weight, to be comprised 
within a single operation, and that operation necessarily entrust- 
ed to one man, who would want but one or two associates in the 
active part of its execution. That the chance of detection be- 
came extremely narrow, and that consequendy that of success 
enlarged. That by succeeding in the safe delivery of Arnold, 
he not only gratified his general in the most acceptable manner, 
but be would be, hailed as the avenger of the reputation of the 
army, stained by foul and wicked perfidy; and what could not 
hut be highly pleasing, he wpuld be the instrument of saying, 
ttu^ life of major Andre, soon to be brought before a .court of 
inquirjr, the de<;ision of which cQuId not be doif bted, frpna tl)f . . 
universally known circumstances of the case, and bad been an- 
ticipated in the ^nerai^s instructions. That by inyestigatinn; 
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with diligence and accuracy the intelligence communicated to" 
him, he would bring to light new guilt, or he would relieve in- 
nocence (as was most probable} ffonfi distrust; quieting the tor- 
turing suspicions, which now harrowed the mind of Washing- 
ton, and restoring again to his confidence a once honored gen^ 
end, possessing it at present only ostensibly, as well as hush' 
doubts affecting many of his brother soldiers. 

**Ih short, the accomplishment of so much good was in 
itself too attractive to be renounced by a generous mind^ 
and when connected with the recollection of the high honor 
which the selection shed upon him, as a soldier he ought not^- 
must not pause. This discourse was followed by a detail of 
the plan, with a wish that he would enter upon its execution in- 
standy. Champe listened with deep attention, and with a highly 
excited countenance; the perturbations of his breast not being' 
hid even by his dark visage. He briefly and modestly replied^ 
that no soldier exceeded him in respect and affection for 
the commander in chief, to serve whom he would willingly lay 
down his life; and that he was sensible of the honor confer- 
red by the choice of him for the execution of a project all over 
arduous; nor could he be at'a loss to know to whom was to be 
ascribed the preference bestowed, which he took pleasure in ac- 
knowledging, although increasing obligations before great and 
many. 

^That he was charmed with the plan. Even its partial suc- 
cess would Xtiii to great good; as it would give peace to the 
general's mind, and do justice, as he hoped, to innocence. Full 
success, added powerful and delicious personal excitements, as 
well as the gratification of the general and army. He was not, 
he said, deterred by the danger and difficulty which was evi- 
dently to be encountered; but he was deterred by the ignominy 
of desertion, to be followed by the hypocrisy of enlisting with 
the enemy; neither of which comported with his feelings, and' 
either placed an insuperable bar in his way of promotion. 

*'He concluded by observing, if any mode could be con- 
trived free front disgrace, he would cordially embark in the 
enterprize. As it was, he prayed to be excused; and hoped 
that services, always the best in his power to perform, faithful- 
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if j^effonned, did entitle hb prayer to success. The obfectiob^ 
at first apprehended, now to be combated, were extended to k 
Goosequeace which had not suggested itself. Lee candidly ad^ 
mitted that he had expected the first objection made, and dat 
only; which had been imparted to the generd, who gave it fuB 
tonsideration, and concluded by declaring, that the critne of de^ 
serdon was not incurred; as no act done by the soldier at thfc 
teqoest of the commander in chief could be considered as de- 
sertion; and that an acdon, so manifesdy praiseworthy as that t6 
be performed^ when known, would dissipate by its own force th^ 
reflections excited by appearance, which no doubt would be ae^ 
rinuHiious, leaving the actor in full enjoyment of the future rich 
rewards of his virtue* That the reflecting mind oug^t not t6 
balance between the achievement of so much good, and the do« 
Sng wrong in semblance only: to wUch major Lee subjoin- 
cd, that in consequence of the general's call upon him for a 
aoldi^ capable and willing to execute a project, so tempting ta 
die btave, he considered himself and corps highly honored; anA 
that be should consider himsdf reduced to a mortifying condW 
don, if the resistance to the undeitakmg coimpelled him to in^ 
form the ^neral that he must recur to some other torps a^ 
provide an agent to execute this necessary and bold enterprise* 

**He entreated the sei^ant to ask himself what must be the 
sensstions of his comrades, if a soldier froih some other ecvpa 
should execute the enterprise, when they riioidd be told 
that the glory transferred to the regiment, of which ht wal 
one, might have been enjoyed by the legion, had not sergeant 
Champe shrunk from the overture made to him by his general^ 
falhiir dian reject scruples too narrow and coikfined to be per- 
mitted to interfere with grand and virtuous deeds. The espHB 
du torps could not be resisted, and united to his incUnation, it 
subdued his prejudices, and he declared his willingness to con* 
fank ft> die wishes of the general; relying, as he confidently 
did, thtt his teputa^ion would be protected by those who had 
induced \&ai to Undertake die enterprize^ shoold he be unfor^ 
itthMe in the attempt. 

^The institietions Were read to him, and every disdnct ob^. 
jei^ pMsented pttfyy to his view, of which he look noM wk 

Ns. i. Val. in. ' a 



diigui^ as to be understood only by himseUl He was pn*- 
ticubrly cautiooed to .use the utmost circumspection ia deliv- 
«riog his letters, and to take care to withhold from the two in^ 
dividuabi add r essed under feigned names, knowledge of each 
other; for although both had long been in the confidence of the 
general, yet it was not known by one that the other was so en- 
gaged. 

^^He was further urged^ to bear in constant recoUettion ilie 
solemn bjuncdon so pointedly expressed in the instruction to 
piftjgor Lee, of forbearing to kill Arnold in any condition of 
thui^. 

, ^^Thas part of th^ business being finished, the major and 
sergeant's deliberation was turned to the manner of the latter^s 
desertion; for it was well known to both that to pass the nume- 
lous patroles of horse and foot crossing from the stationary 
guards, was itself difficult, which was now rendered more so 
Joy pardes thrown occ^onally beyoad the place called Libertjr 
Pole, a^ well as by swarms of irregulars, induced sometimes, to 
.venture down to the very point at Paulus Hook with the hope 
4>f picking Up bootjr* Evidendy discernible as were the diffi* 
«idties in the way, no relief could be adocnnistered by major 
Xee, lest it might induce a belief that he Mras privy to the de- 
aerdon, which opinion getdng to the enemy would involve the 
life of Cfaampe* The sergeant was left to bis own resource^ 
and to Us own misnagement, with the declared determination, 
that ki case. his depaj^ture should be discovered before morn- 
ing, Lee would take care to delay pursuit as long as was prao- 
tieaUe. 

^Giving to the sergeant three guineas, and presenlix^ his 
bett wishes, lie recommended hifm to start without dels|y, and 
enimncd htm to conmiunicate his arrival in New Tork as soon 
diereafttf aa m^t be {H-actkable. Cbampe pulling out bis 
watch compared it with the ■lajor's, reminding the latter of the 
iflsportance of holding bacdk pursuit, which he was convinced 
ifould take place in the CGfurse of the night, and which might 
be fetal; as heknew thathe should be obliged to zigzi^ in order 
en arad the potioka, which would consume time* It was now 
neatly eleven. The an'geant returned to camp^ and taking 
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doak, valice, and orderly book, he drew his hone fttmi the 
picket, and mounting him put himself upon fortune. Lee,' 
charmed widi his expeditious cpnsummadon of the first part of 
Ae enterprize, retired to rest* Useless attempt! The past' 
scene could not be obliterated; and, indeed, had that been 
practicable, the interruption which oisued would hare stopped 
repose. 

**Within half an hour captain Games, officer of the day, 
waited upon the major, and with considerable emodon told 
him that one of the patrole had fi^en in with a dfagoon, who, 
being challenged, put spur to his horse and escaped, diough in* 
stantly jpursued. Lee complaining of the interrupdon, and pre- 
tending to be extremely fatigued by his ride to and from head* 
qtiarters, answered as if he did not understand what had been 
said, which compelled the captain to repeat it. Who can the 
fellow ^at was pursued be? inquired the major; adding, a 
countryman, probably. No, replied the captain, the patrote 
suiBciently distinguished him as to know diat he was a dragoon; 
probably one from the army, if not certainly one of our own. 
This idea was ridiculed from its tmprobabSity, as during dv 
whole war but a single dragoon had deserted fit>m the legioo* 
This did not commi,ce Games, so much stress was it now the 
fiishion to lay on die deserdon of Amold, and die probable ef- 
fect of Ms example. The captain withdrew to examine die 
squadron of horse, whom he had ordered to assemble in pursu- 
ance of established usage on similar occasions. Very quickly 
he returned, stadng that the scoundrel was known, and was no 
less a person than the sergeant-major, who had gone off with his ' 
horse, baggage, anns, and orderly book^-^so presumed, as net- 
dier die one-nor die other could- be found. SenMUy affected 
at the supposed baseness of a soldier extremely respected, the 
captain added that he had ordered a party to make ready for pur- 
suit, and begged die major's written orders. 

Occasionally diis discourse was intermpted, and every 

idea suggested wh^chthe excellent character of the seiigeaat 

warranted, to induce the suspicion that he had not deserted, 

but had taken tlie Ubetty to leave camp widi a view to pencMial 

'pleasure; an example, said Lee, too often set by the offioen 
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ws|§ to ord^n^^ «n4 d^aMrou^ a^ \% n)igbt pc9.VQ tQ coKS^ ^^ ^ 
course of ^^^ice^ 

^'Saif e Utdc d^M]( w«f thus Uitetpqiie^i Wt it bipipg ^qir <ll^. 
npuoced tha(t tlfpe pursuing party v^aa r^ady^ in«|)or I«ee dirqct^ 
ed a cb^^gp in tt^e 9%^rt ^jri(^ that he \aA^ pactipular aor- 
vice in view^ which he had detemained to entrust to the li^iU^*' 
ant ready for ^uiy, and which probably nxust be peii(M[n>ed ia 
^ n^oipaing. He tbereforf: directed him tp sun^xqoq fi^iwli 
Middleton £»r the present ^mm^uvL j[^ee ly aa i^dif^ied tbMf; 
to act, first to i^dd to the deb^^ an4 mxt frpni bia knowl^dgi^ 
of the tenderness of JVi^iddletou's di^siu^n^ which he hqpe^ 
would lead to the protection of Cbaaipe» should he be taken#. 
Within ten minutes Middletpn appeared to receiye his orden^ 
ivhicb ^ere delivered to bim,qiadfto\^t in the custmiary form^ 
ynd signed by, the ni^or. Tursue, so far as you, can witb{ 
a^dety, sergeant Cbampe^ who ia suspected of desertioig.to tb^ 
c^emy, and hsy» taken i)xt road leading tq P^ulua Hoql^ Bniig^ 
him aliye^ that he may su^ei: in the pre^ei^ of the afipf f \^ 
\^ him if he resists^ or esci^es after b^ing takeAf' 

^^Detaining the comet a few minutes longer in adxisipg;bi|i|. 
what cqurse to pursue-— urging him to take care, of the hoiif« 
and accoutrementSi if recoveredr— aud.enjpining bifl^ V' be oi^ 
his guard, lest he might, by his eag^r puramt^ ii|ipnivid(^t^|(. 
fall into the hands of the enemy— ^ . n^j^qr dismi^fd Mid* • 
dleton, wishing him success. A shower of rain fell aqon aft^i: 
Champers departure, which enabled th^ pUTS^ng dra^toiip to 
take the trail of his horse; knowing, as, officer and trooper did^- 
the make of theii; shoes, whose impression i¥as an unerring 
guide.*^ 

^ When M iddleton departed, it was a few minutea past twelve; 
so that Champe had only the start of rather, no^e than ap l^oy^ 
—-by no means as long as was desired* Lee became very t^ip 
happy, not only because the estimable and gallant Champe 

* **Tht hon»s belnf^ all ttftod by ofir oWn farriers, the shoes were made 
in the tsmeftmit which* with s ptivvie nntfk Aonexed to the ftfe shoes* 
aaidhoewn.to Uie t BDcp<ar» » paiptedoatthetrig.ef oar dfignwisti» 
ethcyb which was often YCfy a^fjiL** 



wiglkt ht taguredY bqt lett the enterpriie migl^b^ddayed;, «ii4 
be spent ^ sleepless m^A* The pursmng party during the 
night, WW, on their part, delayed bj the necessary halts ta n^ 
amine oocastonally the road, as the impression of t)ie honeys 
fhoes directed their course; this was unfortunately too evident, 
no other horse having passed along the road since the shower. 
When the day broke, Middletoa was no longer forced to halt, 
mid he pressed on yriA rapidity. Ascending an en^inence be« 
lore he reached the Thre^ Pidgeons, some miles oo the north 
<rfdie viHi^ of Bergen, as die pursniog party reached its sum* 
piit, Chaippe was descried not asore thsA half a mile in front, 
^eactnfalbg an Indian in his v^gUance, the sergeant at the sam« 
moment discoyered the party, (whose object he was no straiv» 
ger to,) and giviAg spur to his horse, he determined lo out* 
strip his pursuenu MidiUeton at die same b^tant put his 
horses to the top of their speed; and being (as the legpum all 
were) well acquainted with the countiy, he recoQected n ^hort' 
ivute tbrou|^ the woods to the bri4ge below Bergep, which 
cfiverged fitmi the great 'road just after you. gain the Tbo^e 
Pidgeons. Iteaching the point of separation,, he hailed; and 
dividing Us party, directed a sergeant with a &w dragoons %qi 
tahe die near cut, and possess with aS possible desjiatch die 
btidse, while he with the residue foQowed Cbampe; not doubtr 
v^ but tju^ Chmipe mnsi deliver lumself «p^ as he woi4d b4 
4osed between himself and hia sergeant Chan^ did not fiw^ 
get the short cut, and would bave taken it himself, but be kne^ 
it was the iismi route of ouv parties when returning In the da)$ 
fnxn the neighborhood of the enen^y, properly iH:eferring the 
woods tp dl»e road* He consequently avoidedrit; and persqad" 
ed that Maddleton would avml huwetf of it, wisely resolved to 
relinquish his intention of getting to Paulus Hook, and to seek 
refiige from two Briti^ gaUeys, lying a fffW miles to the west 
of BergeUf 

^Tbis was a station alwaya occupied by one or two galleys, 
and which it una known now lay these* Entering the inBi^ 
of Bergna, Chnmpe turned to Ua right» and ifisguiaing' his 
d«nge 0^ eomae as mwh ai he could hy talting the beaten 
streets, turning as they turned, he passed through the village 
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and took the road towards' Elizabethtown Point. Middleton^s 
•ergeant gained the bridge, where he concealed himself, readjr 
w pounce upon Champe when he came up; and Middletoo, 
pursuing his course through Bergen, soon got also to the bridge, 
when, to his extreme mortflicadon, he found that the sergeant 
had slipped through his fingers. Returning up the road, he 
inquired of the villagers of Bergen, whether a dragoon had 
been seen that morning preceding his party. He was answer- 
ed in the affirmative, but could learn nothing satisfactorily as 
to the route he took. ' 'While engaged in inquiries himself, he 
spread his party through Ae village to strike the trailof ChampeV 
horse, a resort always recurred to. Some of his dragoons hit 
It just as the sergeant, leaving the village, got in the road to 
the point. Pursuit was renewed with vigor, and again Champe 
was descried. ' He, apprehdtidiftg the event, bad prepared him- 
self for it, by lasting his valice (containing his clothes and or- 
derty book) on his shoulders, and holding his drawn sword hi 
his hand, having dirown away its scabbard; This he did to 
save what was indispensable to him, and to present any inter- 
ruption to his swimming by the scabbard, should Middleton, as 
he presumed, when disappointed at the bridge, take the meas* 
vres adopted by him. The pursuit was rapid and close, as thcf 
stop occasioned by the sergeant's preparations for swimming 
had brought Middleton within two or three hundred yards. As 
soon as Champe got abreast of the galleys, he dismounted; and! 
running through the marsh to the river, plunged into it, calling 
upon the galleys for help.* This was readily given; they fired 
upon our horse, and s^nt a boat to meet Champe, who was tak<( 
en in and carried on board, and conveyed to New York with a 
letter from' the ca{)taia of the galley, stating the past scene, sH 
df whith he had seen. 

^^The horse with his equipments, the sergeant's cloak and 
sword scabbard, were recovered; the sword itself, being held* by 
Champe until he plunged into the river, was lost, as Middleton 
found it necessary to retire without searching for it. 

^ About throe o^dock in the evening our party t'etumed, and 
the soldiers, seeing the horse (well known to Aem) in our pos» 
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M$mn^ mwi» thie, aur reoowdwitbeuteiMlkna Aat the 8coiia« 
dvel was killed. 

^^ Major Lee, called by this heart-rending annuociation from 
his tent, saw" the 8ei:geaiit'8 hor^e led byxmeof. Middletoa'i 
dragoon3rand began to reproach himself with the blood of the^ 
high-priaxd, liaithful, and iotrepid Champe* Stifling his agcHiy« 
he advanced, to meet Middleton,.and became somewhat reliev- 
ed as soon aa he got near enough to discern the countenance of 
his officer and party. There was evidence in their looks of 
disiqppointmentt and he was quickly relieved by Middleton's 
in&>rmatioB that the sergeant had effocted hi» escqie with the 
loss of his horse, and narrated the particulars just reqited. 

^^Lee'a joy was now as full as, the moment before, his tor- 
ture had been excruciating* Never was a happier coodusioob 
The sergeant escaped unhuit, carrying with him to the enemy 
undeniable testimony of the sincerity of his desertion — cancel? 
liBg.every ai^ehension before entertained^ lest the enemy might 
auspect him of being what he really was* 

^^MaJQr JLee imparted to the commander in chief the oc* 
currence, who was sensibly affected )»f the hairrbreadth escape 
of Champe, and antipipated with pleasure the good effect sure 
tO'follow the enemy's knowledge of its mann«:r« 

^On the fourth day after Champe's departure, Lee recetv* 
ed a l((tter fipm him, written the day befoi?; in a disguised 
hand,: without wy signature, and stating what had pawed after 
hcgpt; (m board the galley^ where he was kindly rec^^iv^#. . 

^^Ue was carried to the. commandant of New York aa aooa 
as he arrived, and presented the. letter addressed to this oftoer 
fropn the qaptain.of th(e galley. Being ask^d to what oorps he 
belongpdi and a few other common questions, ho. was sent un- 
der care of an orderly sergeant to the adjut^t-general, who* 
finding that he was sergeant-major of the kgipn horse,. hei^to- 
fore remarkable for their fidelity, he began to interrogate him. 
He was told by Champe, that, such was the spirit of defegtioa 
which prevailed among the American troops in consequence of 
.Arnold's c.i;atnple» that be had no doubt, jf the teipper. was 
grop^ly,, cherished, Washing^n's ranks woidd nqt. only hp 
greatly thinned, but that soocie of his best coqps would leave 



himu Tb Ait eMilaiiion, Ae t fUj t iW wdd^ he win M hf lit 

f own obseiratioDs, and especially by Ms knowledge of the diBeon*^ 
UmtA whieh flgkaied the coipi to winch he had belooged. His 
aize, p]Mct of bfardi, his form, oouatenanee, oekM* itf Us havi 

-Ataarps ui which he had served, with other remarks, in eon* 
iomity to the British usage, was noted in a hvge folio book* 
After tMs wm inidied, he w«ft aenti to Ae oonxannder in chiefs 
in charge of one of the staflF, widi a letter from the ai^utaot^^ 
generaL Sir Henry dimon treated him very kindly, and de* 
tadned him mete than one hoor, asking him many qotatkins, all 
i«A<Mng^.^firBt, to know so what exasnr this spirit of deftedba 
might be pushed by pioper iuslteaaenta-— what the most opetaifc- 
ing inciteme nts w hether any genmral tttaeia were su^Meted 
by Waafaingmn as concerned in Armdd's conq>iincyf or any 
Mher offieera of notei-^who th^ were, and wliether the ttoqis 
il|lprioved or censured Washingion's snsploionai— -whedier Ua 
popdariiy In the army was sinking, or conrimied acaskmaiy* 

. What was mqor AndM*s* situ«ion-«^whedier any ehikigw tod 
taken place in the mmmer of hk eon&MHent-— what was the 
torrent opinion of his pirateMe fate*-*and wiiedMH- k 1^ 
WasUngtoa would treat him as a spy. To these vtfriMls'iii* 
terrogadons, some ef which were perplexing, Champa snsweri^ 
od warilfi exddng, neverAelese, hopek dmt die adopdoA of 
proper measures tb encourage desertion (of wldch he*ebnld'iioi 
prasend so form an opinion) would certainly btingfeff hundteds 
of die American soldiers, including $ome of the btst troops^ 

. horae as weH as ioot. tiespeoting the fai^ of Andre, he'said 
he ' waa igborane, dM>n|^ diere appeared to be a general wish in 
Ale amy thai his life shodd not be tAtnt and that he believed 
it wenkl depend more upon diedKBpdttklon ef Coiigreas, tha^on 
dM wtt <tf Washington. 

**Afeer this kmg eonversedoti ended, ifir Henry pteesnted 
Champe wtA a couple of guineas, ahd recommended hine 'ti 
widtf ilpon genetnl Artiold, who wto engaged ih rahiing an A* 
aneriennlBgiotiPiatheservMedf^dHljdrty. Ae dh«eied one 
ftf Ids dids to write tb AmkM by Gltttnpe, staikig Who hfe w%% 
attd whkt he had said< Aout die dhpotfidon- in the ahny WM^ 
hnrhiaeitittple; whtdivdry soon dbike,itiritsgiv«*i6 die ois 
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deii^ attendmg cm Ciiuiipe to be pretttnied mch die deseiterto 
general Arnold. Arnold expressed mueh satisfactioa ea heart 
ing from Chainpe the manner of hie escape, and the effect of 
Arnold's example; and oonduded his numerous inquiries by 
assigning ^nnrters to the sergeaat^^-the same as were occcqpied 

*^He also proposed to Champe to join his kgioa, telling*liim 
he would give to him the same station he had held in the rebel 
aenrice, and promising further advaaeemem when merited* 
Expressiog his wish to retire from war, and his conviction of 
the oertaiMty of being hung if ever taken by the rebels^ he beg- 
ged to be excused from enliacment; assuring the general, that, 
shonld he change his mind, he would certainly accept his offer* 
Betiring to the assigned quarters, Champe now turned his at- 
tsntioo to the delivery of his Idfeers, which he cculd not effect 
until the next nighty and then only to one of the l^o incognita 
to whom he was recommended. This man receive4 the ser* 
gesBt with extreme attention, and havbg read the letter, aaaur- 
ed Chaaape that he might . rely on his faithful co-operation in 
domg every thing in his power consistent with his safiity,*to 
guavd wUoh required the utmost pmdenceaad circumspectien. 
The so^e object in which the aid of, this imibvidual was requir- 
ed, regarded the general and others of our army, implicated in 
the informaoon sent to Washington bv him* To this object 
Champe urged his attention; assuring him of the solicitude it 
had excited, aad telling him that its speedy investigation had 
induced the general to send him into New York* Plxxnising' 
to enter upon it with zeal, and engaging to send out Champe's 
letters to major Lee, he fixed the time and p^ace for their next 
meetingi when they separated*. « 

^^Lee made known to the general what had been transmitled 
to him by Cfamnpe, and reoeived, i» answer, directions to press 
Champe to die expeditious conclusion of his mission; as the 
faie of Andre would he soon decided, when little or no delay 
could be admitted in executing whatever sentence the court 
mi^ decree* The same messenger, who brought Champe's 
ktier, returned wiih the ordered communicatio|i* Fire days 
had neacly.elapscd, after reaching New York, before Champe 
No, 1* Vol. III. 10 
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U3ir the oonfidaot to whom only the attempt agiinat Arnold ^ras* 
tp be entrusted. Thi& person entered widi promptitude into 
the design, promising his cordial assistance. To procure a 
proper associate to Champe was the first object, and this he- 
pronniaed to do with all possible despatch* Furnishing a ccm- 
veyance to Lee, we again heard from Champe, who stated whitt 
I'have related, with the additional intelligence that he had that 
morning (the last of September) been appointed one of Amold^a 
recruiuQg sei^eants, having enlisted the day before with Ar- 
nold; and that be was induced to take this afBicting step, for 
the purpose of securing uninterrupted ingress and egress to the 
House which the general occupied; it being indispensable to a 
speedy conclusion of the difficult enterprise which the informa- 
tion he had just received had so forcibly urged. He added, 
that the difficulties in his way were numerous and stubborui 
and that his prospect of success was by no means cheering. 
With respect to the additional treason, he asserted that he had- 
every reason to believe that it was groundless; that the report, 
took its rise in the enemy^s camp, and that he hoped soon to 
dei^* up that matter satisfactorily. The pleasure which the last 
part of this communication aiTorded, was damped by the tidings 
it imparted respecting Arnold, as on his speedy delivery de- 
pended Andre's relief, llie interposition of sir Henry Clinton,- 
who was extremely anxious to save his much loved aid-de- 
camp, still continued; and it was expected the examination of 
witnesses and the defence of the prisoner, would protract the 
dedston of the court of inquiry, now assembled, and give suffix 
cient time for the consummation of the project committed tO' 
Champe* A complete disappointment took place from a quar- 
ter unforeseen and unexpected. The honorable uid accomplish- 
ed Al^dre^ knowing his guilt, disdainded defence, and prevent- 
ed the examinaUon of witnesses by confessing' the character 
ill which he stood. O&the next day (the Sd of October) the 
court again assembled; when every doubt that eould possibly^ 
arise in the case having been removed by the previous confes-> 
sion, Andre was declared to be a spy, and condemned to suflter 
accordingly. 

^The sentence was executed on the subsequent dvf in the 
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*iisual form, the commander in chief deeming it improper to in- 
terpofte any delay. In this decision he was warranted by the 
very unpromising intelligence deceived from Champe— by the 
still existing implication of other officers in Arnold's conspiracy 
^^y a due regard to public opinion — and by real tenderness io 
Ae condemned. 

**Ncither* Congress nor the nation could have been widi 
propriety informed of the cause of the delay, and without such 
information it must have excited in both alarm and suspicion. 
Andre himself could not have been entrusted with the secret, 
and would consequently have attributed the unlocked for event 
to the esp6stulation and exertion of Sir Henry ClititoHf which 
would not fail to produce in his breast expectations of ultimate 
relief; to excite which would have been cruel, as the realization 
of such expectation depended upon a possible but improbable 
condngMicy. The fate of Andre, hastened by himself^ de|^nv- 
ed the enterprize committed to Champe of a feature which 
had been highfy prized by its projector, and which had very 
much engaged the heart of the individual chosen to execute it. 

^Washington ordered major Lee to communicate what had 
.passed to the sergeant, with directions to encourage him io 
prosecute with un relaxed vigor the remaining objects of Jiis in* 
structions, but to intermit haste in the execution only as far as 
was compatible with final success. 

•*This was accordingly done by the first opportunity, in the 
manner directed. Champe deplored the sad necessity which 
occured, and candidly confessed that the hope of enabling 
Washington to save the life of Andre, (who had been the sub- 
ject of universal commiseration in the American camp,) greatly 
contributed to remove the serious difficulties which opposed his 
acceding to the proposition when first propounded. 'Some doc- 
uments accompanied this communication, tending to prove the 
innocence of the accused general; tliey were completely satis- 
fiKtory, and did credit to the discrimination, zeal, and diligence 
of the sergeant. Lee inclosed them immediately to the com- 
mander in chief, who was pleased to express the satisfaction he 
^ierived from the information, and to order the major to wait 
Vifon him the next day; when the whole subject was iTe*exam- 
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inedi and the -diitnMt. hcaretofare ontertained of ti» accused w«i 
forever dismi^^ed.* Nothiog now remained to be done, h\Mi 
the, seizure and safe delivery of Arnold. To dm object 
Champe gave his undivided attention; and on the 19tb of Oc^ 
tober, major Lee received from him a very particular account 
of the progress he had made, with the outlines of his plan. Thia 
w]f», without delay, submitted to Washuigton; with a request 
fo^ a few additional guineas. The general's letter,! written on 

* «*Ci^oraletfeer ffom genenl Washmi^toii to major Lee^inhia 
ova hand wfiting. 

''October 13. ITSa 

' <'DSA.K StR« 

**l am Tcrj glad your ktter, of this d«fee,1iai given strength to my oo^ 
viction of the ianoeeaoe of the gcndeiaaa who was the suhjeet oiffwu in* 
quiiy. 

*<I want to see you on a particular piece of business. If the day is fair, 
•nd nothing of consequence intervenes, I will be at the marquis's quarters 
hf teti o'eloek U^morraw. If tliis should not happen, I sliiitt be glad er 
•aee.fDtt-al beadquarters* 

"I am. dear sir» your obedient terrant, 

"G. Wasbxvotoic* 

. f «*Copy of a letter from general Washington to major Lee, in hii own 

hisdwiiiiiig* 

"Headquarters, October 20, irsa 
^*X>tAR Sir, 



'*The plan proposed foit taking A— — d (the outlines of which are Com- 
municated in your letter, which-was this moment pot into my hands without' 
date) bas every mark of a good one. I therefore Agree to the promiaed 
rewards! and have such entire confidence in you^ management of the busi- 
ness, as to ^ve it my fullest approbation; and leave the whole to the guid- 
ance of your o\^ii judgment, witli this express stipulation and pointed in* 
junction, that he ( A— d) is bi-ought to me alive. 

**Ko careumstance whatever shall obtain my content to his befaigput to 
death. The idea which would accompany such an event would be» that 
ruffians had been hired to assassinate him. My aim is to make a pub- 
lic example of him: and this should be strongly impressed upon those 
who aro employed to bring him offi The sergeant must be very cir- 
cumspect;— too much zeal may create suspicion-^and too much precipitan- 
cy may defeat the project The most inviolable secrecy inust be observed 
on all hands* J send you five guineas; but I am not satisfied of the pro-, 
priety of the sergeant's appearing with much specie. This circumstance 
may also lead to suspicion, as it i:; but too well known to tlie enemy that 
do not abound in tliis article. ^ 

<^he interviews between the part3s^in and out of the city, should be 
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tto tame daiy^ (90ih October) emcee^hk attentfan to die- mi* 
wttiat of Iwsinett, as well as bis immutable demm inatkm to 
p o m ess AraoU aUve^ or not at alL This was bis orijfpnd tn- 
juoctioD, wbich be never omitted to enforce upon eveij proper 
oocasioD. 

^^Major Lee bad an opportunity in tbe ooune of tiie week 
of writing to Cbampe^ wben betoU bim tbat the rewards which 
be had prombed to bts associates would be eeitainljr paid on 
the dcHveiy of Amold; and in the mean tim^ small suras of 
money would be furnished for casual expenses, it being deem- 
ed improper that he should appear with much, lest it might 
lead lo suspicion and dctsctMMi* That five guineas were now 
sent, and that more would follow wben absduiely necessary* 

^^Ten days elapsed before Champe brought bis measures to 
conclusion, when Lee received from him bis final commumcn- 
tiop, appointing the third subsequent night for a party of dra- 
goons to meet him at Hoboken, when be hoped to ddtver An- 
noU to the officer* Champe bad, from his enlistment into tbe 
American legion (Arnold's c<»ps) eveiy opportunity he could 
wish, to attend to the .habits of the geneiaL He discovered 
that it was his custom to return home about twelve evety ntghs^ • 
and that previous to going to bed he always visited the garden. 
During this visit the conspirators were to seize hira, and being 
prepared widi a ga^, intended to have iqpplied tbe same in* 
standy* 

** Adjoining the house in which Arnold resided, and in whidi 
it was designed to seize and gag him, Champe had taken off 
several of the palings and replaced them, so that with care and 
without noise be could readily open his way to the adjoinmg 
alley* Into tins alley he meant to have conveyed his prisoner^ 
aided by his companion, one of the two associates who had 
been introduced by the friend to whom Champe had been ori* 

iBsiuLged With much caudon and seeming indiffiBrencet or else the he» 
qaency of their meetingf, &c» may betray the design^ and involve bad eon- 
•equences; but I am persuaded you will place^every matter in a proper point 
of Tiew to the coaductors of thi^^interesting business, and therefore 1 shall 
enl^ add, tfast *1 am, dear sir« Stc &c. 

**G. WAtnivoTov*" 
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•giniily mtd» known by the ktcer from the coinmm>der lb chief, 
and wich'WhMe aid and touiwel he had* so far conducted the 
enterpiiu. II kr dther aasodate wa» wkh the boat prepared at 
«oi|e of the wh«nws on the Hudson riirer, to receive the party. 

^Champe and his friend intended to have placed themtielvi^ 
«<ach under AmoM^s shbulder, and to have thtis borne 'him 
through the moat mfrequented alleys and streets to the boat; 
representing AftioM, in case of being questioned, as a drunken 
soUieTi whom they \rere cotiveying to the guard-house. 

^When arrived at die boat the difficulties would be all smf- 
mounted, dierc being no danger nor obstacle in •passing to the 
Jefsey shore. These particulars as soon as known to Lee, weiie 
communkated to the commander in chief, who Was highly grat- 
ified widi the much desirM intelligence. He directed majof Lee 
to aoeet Cbampe, and to take care that Arnold should not be 
lum. The 'day arrived, and Lee with a party of dragoons left 
4»mp late in die evening, with three led accoutred horses; ot^e 
lor Arnold, mie for the sergeant, and the third for his dissociate, 
•ever doubdng the success of the enterprize, from the tenor of 
Idle last received communicssioni The party reached Hobbken 
4iboot midnight, where they were concealed in the adjbiniiig 
wno(t<— Lee with diree dragoons stationing himself neat* the 
river shore. Hvur after hour passed-^no boat approached. 
At length die day broke and the major redred to his par^, and 
ifrith his led horses returned to camp, when he proceeded to 
lieadqnaners to inform the general of the much lamented 
^disappointment, aa mortifying, as inesplicable* Washing- 
ton having perused Champers plan and communication, had 
andulged the jprtanmption that at length the object tf his ke^n 
and constam pursuit was sure of execution, and did not dissem- 
ble the joy such conRriction produced. He was chagrined aR 
the issue, and apprehended that his faldifnl sex^gcaac nsusthave 
vbeen detected in the last scene of liis tedious and difficult enter* 
prize. 

^^In a few days, Lee received an anonymous letter from 
Champe's patron and friend, infoiming him that cm the day 
preceding the night fixed for the execution of the plot, Arnold 
;had removed his quarters to another part of the town, to super- 



iutend the embarkation of troops, preparing (at was rumored) 
for an expeditiiHi to be directed by himself) and that the Amer** 
icas legion, consisting chiefty of American deserters, had been 
transferred from their barracks to one of the transports; it be- 
ing apprehended that if left on shore until the expedition %vas 
ready, many of them might desert* Thus it happened that John 
Champe, instead of crossing the Hudson that night, was safely^ 
deposited on board one of the fleet of transports, from whence 
he never departed until the troops under Arnold landed in Vir* 
ginia! Nor was he able to escape from the British army until 
after the junction of lord Cornwallis at Petersburg, when he de-* 
serted; and proceeding high up into Virginia he passed into 
North Carolina near the Saura townsf and keeping in the friend* 
ly districts of that state, safely joined the army soon after it had 
passed the Congaree in pursuit of lord Rawdon. 

*^His appearance ezcitedextreme surprise among his formed 
comrades, which was not a little increased when they saw the^ 
eordial reception he met with from the late major now lieutenant 
colonel Lee. His whole story soon became known to the corpse 
which reproduced the love and respect of officer and soldiev 
(heretofore invariably entertained for the sergeant)^ heightened 
by universal admiration of his late daring and arduous attempt*. 

'^Champe was introduced to general Greene, who very 
cheerfully complied with die promises made by the commander 
in chief, as far as in his power; and having provided the ser* 
geant with a good horse and money for hm journey, sent him^ 
to general Washington, who munificcndy anticipated every de- 
sire of the sergeant, and presented him widi his discharge ftt>m 
further service,* lest he might, in the vicissitudes of war, fall 
into the enemy's hands; when, if recognized he was sure to die 
en a gibbet*" 

* **Whcn generd Washington wa» ci^ed by president Adaim to the* ^ 
eominand of the tmay, prepared to deilftnd the country from French hoa* 
taity, be atnt to lieataiMit oolonel Lee to inquire for Ghampet being de- 
tenpined to bring bim into the field at the bead of « ooropanjr of infanliy. 

''Lee aent to Loudon coun^» where Charope aetUed after hia diachai^^ . 
from the army; when he learned that the gallant soldier had removed t(v 
Kentttcty» where he soon after died»*^ 
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ON THE UTERATURE AND LANGUAGE OF 

. MODERN GREECE. 

ft 

Among die innamerftide subjects of interest tt> scholars, are 
those, upon which we would nowmake a few remarks, the lite- 
rature and language of modem Greece* To jtrace in any mod- 
em tongue the relics of an ancient one, and to notice these relics 
among all the revolutions of cormption and improvement, which 
languages undergo, in the progress of time, is as intercatiag to 
literary curiosity as it is usefid in philology. When we find, 
as we do in most modem languages, the definite and certain 
remains of those long since dead, it is often with some auch 
pleasure as we feel in meeting a friend, where we did not ex- 
pect lum. But if, instead of these traceSf we could find an an- 
cient language, in any good degree remaining entire, it would 
be like recovering one whom we thought to be dead* Of all 
the ancient languages but two, these scattered reiaains, which it 
generally falls to the eqrmologist to discover and mvestigate, 
are the whole which continues extant in common use* Some of 
them indeed, which were once the mediuBsa of iateroourae to 
nations, and the repositories of long accumulated lejamii^^havc 
utterly perished, without leaving a vestige, which can be recog- 
nized. Others, as the radical dialects of the north and east, 
proceeding as they did from the c^poaile comers of the world, 
have met and united in modem Europe, and form the founda- 
don of the languages, wUch are now spoken there* But the 
fate of two of the ancient tongues may be considered as an 
exception to this common lot. These are the Hebrew aad the 
Greek* These, while like others they have done their dure 
towards the formation of the modem tongues, may be consider- 
ed as never having properly ceased to be living languages* (or 
diough the genuine Hebrew has not been vulgarly spoken for 
twenty four centmries, jpet it even now exists in gre At corruption 
indeed, in Ae RabbinicaidiakcU Hk causes, which have led 
to the cormption of a language, which one would have thought 
would have been pi^eserved in inviolate purity, and which, from 
the pecoKar fate of the Jewish nation, perhaps might have been 
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60 preaenrcdv it is not oar purpose to inquire* The infiiniou» 
riTrrcncc with which the Talmuds h«ve been regarded^ is 
doubtless a great cause of the preservalipo, in what may be called 
common use, of that corrupted Hebrew, in which they are writ* 
ten. However this be, we camiot as Christians biu Crel tc^me 
interesl in a dialect, which substantially retains the character 
and so much o£ the integrity of tlie language of the Bible* In 
Ac nsodem (keek, we fed a di&venc, but perhaps as Uvi^ly 
nn interest*. It affects us by those associations which must 
naturaily be attached to a language so like that* in which Ho- 
aser wrote, and Socratqs oonversed* Besides, the modtra 
Greek is mi|ch less conupt than the Rabbinical Hebrew; and 
we dunk that could Plato and Demosthenes revisit dieir native 
land, tky would hold a far mora inieUigible intercourse widi 
•dieir ualbrtunate posterity, than would Moses or David* 
For the difference between ancient and modenii Creek, 
ia not peihape much greater than between the Attic and 
she Doric dialrcts of the former} and the scholar, whb, had 
aead nochisig bm Demostbeqca, would find aa iitde difficulty ia 
proceediqig to the church history of Meledusi as to the pasto* 
. nb of Tbeocritiia« The misfortune is, that while the varieties 
of the aacicflit dialects are coasideied only as vsri«ties, die di« 
versitiea belweea .the modem and ihe ancteat Greek are, alas, 
■all eonruptioas* Yet widi all these comiptions, and the reyet 
with which we contemplate theas» who can take up with indif- 
fkunence a vohime, which aaluiea his eye with the Gveek char* 
actofi and read ia it without sarisfaation, a langaas^ which. ha 
imderstaads danoug^ dK aol^; medium of the dasaical Gifeky 
and coasider moreover that this laaguage is spokfsn aasoog the 
acenes, which are consecraied lo Minerva and her people? But 
<boaa^ our feeUngs may be indulgod .a little ia refle^g-on 
Greek and. Greciaast our preseat basiaess ia ta dwell apoa 
facts* 

Of the ccHTupdons dieai which may be noticed in die nmdem 
Greek, the forst is tia; introdactma of bacbaraas wards* Thotig^ 
Greece, as it never was settled by the difGBrent nations which 
overran it, has avoided that total obliteration of its ancient toague 
which has taken place ^aBoag' the nations of Bucope, it has 
No*l.VoLIII. 11 
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Mt escaped ibis corruption* The Goths, the Vandal^, and the 
Turks, though they left to the conquered Greeks the possesskxn* 
of their soil, left among them also many barbarous words, aa 
trophies of their victory. But the principal source, whence 
foreign words have flowed in, is their commercial intercourse 
\irith other nations. They have borrowed many words frooa- 
the Turks among them and on their left, from the Italians on 
their right, and the Russians in th^r reaiywith all of wbMi 
they have had continual intercourse* The other principal C9r- 
ruption is the introduction of particles, from the analogy of 
modem languages, which, though they have not wholly, have 
partly superseded the use of the terminations of the nouns and 
verbs* This, as we just said, they caught from the oontapon 
of modem languages; and it is the cormption, which, if any 
attempt should be made to recover the ancient purity of theiv 
speech, would be the hardest to be remedied; because, thou^ 
barbarous words may easily be dropped, it will require a great- 
er efibrt to reform a perversion in the structure of the language* 
These are the principal corruptions, and it is obvious that 
they do not fix an impassable barrier to the reviving theintegri^ 
of the Greek. The language of life, the names of common ob- 
jects and obvious ideas, is mainly unaltered:— -because this lan- 
guage admits of little vicissitude, and as it has never been dis- 
used, it has never been lost* Chateaubriand telk us, that as he- 
and his companion were going to visit the ruins of Athens, the 
Greek labourers, as they passed, stretched their hands above 
their heads, and nalnted them with— ^^KaA^t iixim, m^ s/m^c fhm* 
mOyk m mthmm AhMtfh*'^ ^d they looked as proud, says he, aa if 
they said to us, ^ou are going to Phidias and Itdnus*' I«okl 
Byron gives us a Greek wan-song, which was written about 
forty years ago, by tfie famous Riga, who perished in the at- 
le«»pt to revolotionis&e Greece* . It begins with a couplet, in 
which Isocrates would find nothing to corrector— 

* Wsloome, gendemea. lasy yon hsre apksfint joan^ to old ittiK 

, t Corns! sons of the GieeMr- 
The that of glory bu smvedf 
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If the langaage of common ideas has been thus admiirsbly 
preserved; the language of abstract ideas, of philosopl^r, sci- 
ence, and sentiment, may be recovered for a difltrent reason: 
viz. that it has been disused from the time that the most active 
causes <^corruption began to operate; and has not undergone any. 
great changes, from the moral debasement of the Greeks. Now 
if we consider what changes the English and French languages 
have passed through, wit||n four centuries, we shall the more 
readily allow that there is nothing, in the present state of the 
modem Greek (or Romaic, as it is commonly called) wliich 
-removes die possibility of bringing it back to the purity of the 
jmcient- The process indeed of carrying it back, would be an 
operatkm just die reverse of what has taken place in the grad- 
ual improvement of modern languages, but it would be a far 
easier operation, because the classical Greek models remain to 
guide it and rectify it* 

There is indeed an objection to the possibility of recover- 
ing the ancient Greek, which is not widiout apparent force* It 
18 this: *^e vulgar Greek of the present day, with all its cor- 
nptions, is known only to scholars, while the mass of the peo- 
ple speak a modey jargon, as far removed from the proper Ro« 
•maic, as diat is from the authentic Greek." This account, 
ss will presendy appear. Is a little exaggerated; as we might 
also coUect from the specimens already given, and many simi* 
hr ones to be found in the journals of the travellers. But al- 
lowing it to be substantially correct, that such a difference ex- 
ists between the language of the populace and the well educat- 
ed, it is no more than you may say, of almost every nation in 
Europe; How good -may we suppose is the French ^f a mob 
in Paris, or the Italian of the Lazaroni in Naples, or the English 
of the miners of Cornwall? llie diversity between the cases is, 
dwt in Greece the number of those, who are well educated, is 
very small; — not enough to renovate the language, by the in* 
tercourse of society. You have only to multiply the means of 
education, or, as diings are, to estimate the state of the lan- 
guage from those, who are educated in its best purity, and the 
objection vanishes* 

We must however confess, that though the distance between 
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the conoquial dialect of t^e conmoii people and the language* 
of the learned is not greater, than between the Tulgar and dftsst-^ 
6il dialects of any other nation, it is a more s y s t e m a tic difler*^ 
ence. It has been observed, by those best acquahited widi die 
•ub]ect,nmd particularly hy Du Cange in the preface to his 6rb#* 
earhsm media et infimm €rtteitatUj that diere are to be reckbn** 
ed three dialects, if they may be so ciAed, which prevsdt in 
modem Greece. The true classicdM^reek may be considered 
to be ihe^rsf. It is perfecdy understood by all persons of ed« 
ucation, is employed in the service of the church, and mHy be 
considered as holding the same place hi respect to die eastern 
scholars, which Latin did in respect to the western in die six* 
teenth century. The Edinburgh Review speaks of a letter 
written to Cruslus, by a native of Greece, in the sixteenth 
century, in which it is said, that, in the different provinces, the 
Doric, the Ionic, and the ^olic dialects yet prevttled, and 
that, in most, the common dialect is still in use. We shall give 
a pleasing specimen of the use of this hereaften The $teemd 
is the ecclesiastical dialect, used in the writings of the monkSy 
and the sermons of the clergy. It is intermixed wkb fbreigs 
words, though it preserves in considerable purity die strutitart 
of die language of ancient Greece. The third is the proper 
Romaic, which is chequered widi words of dl tongues, an4 
deformed with auxiliary particles. It is die dialect* of com* 
merdal intercourse, and of the common people. A sperimen 
of the best sort of it is the trsmslation of the New Testament in« 
to the vulgar Greek. 

There has been much written, for instance by Eton and Sod- 
nini, to encourage the attempt of regenerating the ' modem 
Greeks and their language. Whether it be a probable event, 
we do not inquire. As to their language, we have already eai« 
pressed an opinion, that there is nothing, in its present state, 
which precludes the possibility of restoring it to its primitive 
purity; for the same reason, and by the same means, that yoti 
might reform the provincial barbarisms of an iidand cotmty of 
England. That the language however could be thus reaSored, 
without restoring liberty and perhaps independence to those 
who «re to speak it, may be doubted* It waa «mm$ lh% 
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Iilaiis, at least ^ piofeased ones, of Catherine II. to do* bodi* 
Though her real object was noore probably to harass and weak* 
«D the Turkish power, she professed a great sympathy with the . 
degraded Gceeka, and laid out her measures to bring ihem back 
to their primiti^ s^ory. She proposed to erect them ipto an . 
indepeiident power, aad to compliment them with being govern*- 
cd by a Russian prince. Accordingly she surrounded the 
grand dukeConatantine, whom she intended for their sovereign^ 
{the brother c^ the present emperor Alexander, and heir ap* 
parent of the Russian throne) with Gredaa nurses. The prince- 
ly child was taught to lisp his infant wants, in the dialect in * 
wUch it waa meant he should one day proclaim his laws, and 
it is sud that he now speaks, widi equal puri^, his native Rusa 
nod the modem Greek. In pursuance of the same design^ 
prince Potemkin established, at St. PeterBburg, a corps de cadete 
foot die education of young Greeks, where they were taught tha 
•ncietit Greek, together with their native dialects, at the same 
tune dmt -they were disciplined in the usual exercises of a mili« ^ 
tniy academy. This academy was suppressed by Paul, and 
hm not been revived by his successor. Indeed we cannot won* 
der tiiat die empress Catherine should have taken an interest in 
die restoration of the Greciana, if the foUowing anecdote of one 
of her officers be correct. . It is found in Tooke's history of 
thb empress, vol. L p. 346, and seems to prove that there e»> 
iats, aaoong them, an acquaintance with the ancient language, 
iriiich we can hardly creditt Capu Pk>yart (who commanded 
one of the ships, which were sent by the Russians against the 
Ttttfks in 1769, and who has since been an admiral in the Dan- 
ish fleet) going on shore at Naxos, the largest of the Cyclades, 
fodL widi him a Homer, an old school book which he haj^n^ 
cd to have on board, and showed it to some of the natives, who 
begged it of him with die most earnest importunity. The cap* 
fain* complied with their desires, and on going again on shore 
the next day, he saw an dderly man with his back to a wall, 
reading the speeches of the first Iliad, to an audience of four- 
teen or ifteen persons, with aU the fury of declamation. To 
lUs anecdote we may add another, of equal authenucity and 
Jgnofme pvobability* Yftdx respect to our immediate subject of 
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the Gwek language, k will asoeitain but a aiogle word, but H 
viU ihow the moving of a spirit, which haply ■ooe< day wi|l 
9fK9k ia pagea.aiid voluiaea. It ia an extract from a letter of 
Sir, Clarbey the traveller^ to Lord Bynnu Its occasioo will 
hatter ^appear by a sentence from ChateaubiiaiKf s Itineraire* 
*4joid Elgin has oounterbalanced the merits of his laudabk ef- 
fartsi by imnaging the Pardienoiw He was desirous of remove 
iDg the basso-releivas from the frieze* The Turkish workmen 
anploysd in executing this design first broke the architravCf 
jmd tlurew jdown the capita^ and then, instead of taking out the 
vielopes by .the grooves, the basbariaas thought it the shoitest 
way to brudb the cornice." Dr. Qarke says, ^^When the last^ 
^4ke metopes was taken from the Parthenon, and in moving^ 
ii^m^fftaiK part of the superstructure widi one of the trig^ypha 
was thaown down by the worksmen^ the disdar, who beheld the 
jBJtschief done ta the buiUiqg, took his pipe tnnt his mouth, 
>di«^pped a tear, md in a supplieating tone of voice cried out to 
the agent V«A«fl'* J was present;'' 

But to return; the atteaspta of the Aussians to restore 
Ae Greeks, as they were undertaken from reasons of state, 
<have for these same reasons been abandoned; leaving this de* 
fancakas country to the sevenar tyranny and aggravated ^^tpres- 
aaou of its Turkish masters^ Yet still the hope of their res* 
loratioo is cherished among themselvcs, and much -has been 
4oBe to increase the means of education. There is at HavaiK 
an instilution for the education of Greek ]wuth,with a hundredl 
smdents and three professors. This establishment was disturb- 
ed by the Porte, under the the ridiculous pretext, that the 
vGreeks were constructing a fortress instead of a school. But 
upon investigatiog the matter, and bribing the Divan, it haa 
been suffered to continue. The principal professor, named Ve- 
ntamin, (Benjamin) is stated to be a man of talents, but an infi- 
deL He was born at Lesboa, studiol in Italy, and is master of 
Komaic, Latin, and some of the languages of modem fin- 
rope. 

The most distinguished patrons however of modem 
•(Greek literature, are two brothers, of the name of Zosimadq^ 
* Ceate. 
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aatboB of .Jbanniaa, the capita of Epirusy Jmt ttttkd m mei^ 
cfaaDta «t Leghonu It ia by thw enootirageineDtt and attbcir 
cspeiMBky that Conqr hia been prasectttiDg his studies at Puw 
Their naoMs ase.ineatioMd with fiDndoess and leapect hf aS 
theif oauntrviikciu 

Of Corajr,. from whose takots the best coBpcclalions wt€ 
Conned^ aod who indeed appears to have done most^ at least of 
Vmng Hdkaislsi towards improving his native dialeci^ a sheat 
notice majr he acceptable. He is a native, aoooidiBg .to Losd 
BjrnMEH of Scioy the ancient Chioa» though by the Edinbutgh io» 
mevert* it if stated that he was bom at Smyroat and ^b^ hia 
family ace living io a viUi^ in ks vicinity* Wheie he roceiir* 
ad his aducatioD does not a^ypear. He has pnbtishcd^ widi a 
French translatioD^ the treatise of Hippocrates «^ i ib ti si » nm m^ 
f«^ MM «M9r«iff.aod the^^ioptcs of Heliodonts, as he aajrs in th» 
<>^ mS^ t^t^*B»Mmmh wkl> a pmfiMce in modem Greeks and 
notes, io aiiGaeot Gneek. In the latter part of his preiaoe \m 
speaks of the bad style of those> who have written in modem 
Greek, and ends with a. spirited addsess to his countiymen. 
He has also taanslated into nsodem Gmek, Beccasia on dimes 
and pimishments* Besides ihese works, he has pabUshed n 
French tfanshtioo of the characters of Theopbrastus, and maqr 
of his coajectUDBs and illustrations of Herodotus are inserted .1^^ 
Larcher, in his translation of that work* He has proposed to 
publish all the Greek classics, with Romaic versions and Greek 
notes* Of these Thucydides- in ten- vplumes, and we be» 
,Seve Herodotus, are published. He ia considered a man of eU 
agaot aund^ and of extensive acquaintance with the Greek daa* 
^flics* His French style is dear and elegant, and he has lately 
pilblished a JUeJoicon of the Romaic and French language* He. 
hoa beea recently involved in an unpleasant controversy with 
Jf * Gailf a Parisian commentator and editor of some tiansfai- 
009s from the Greek poets, in consequence of the Institute hav* 
ipig rewarded himfor his version of the treatise of Hippocrates^ 
to the disparagement and consequent displeasure of M. Gail. 
in a pamphlet published by &e latter, in the course of the'coi>- 

* £diRbuxgfa Rerisw, NaSt, Review of •'tVsdnctkni de Str^boik^ 
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tioretfsy, he tlveatciM Comj with ths mottypchteiratcbwtige-^ 
menii of thvoimg him oat of ^tfae window* Upoa whidi a 
French critic i^afclaiiiiii wi A charaderitdc naiTet^ ^ Ah moa 
Dieii! jetter nn HeUenitte par la fentoe! Quel sacrilege! 

Among other famous scholars, and next to Corqr, are Pan- 
ayoies Kodrikasi the traBslaiDr into Romaic of Fontenelle; 
^Kamnrases, wbohastrandated Ocellus Lucanus on theumvene 
into French; Christodoolos, the author of some phjrsical treatis- 
es, and more particularly PsaUda, professor of a very flouiish- 
ang school at Joannimu This last has pubUahed in Boouttc 
andLattn,aworkon true happiness, dedicated to Catherine II* 
There is now at Athens a pupil of Psalida's, who.ismaking« 
tour of observation through Greece* He is inteUigeot, says 
Lord Byron, and better educated than a fellow commoner of 
mostcolkgcs. These short notices of the Gre^ liaerati may 
convince us that there is something in motion for the improve* 
mentof dieir race, and givea us ground to hope, that if a con- 
juncture of foreign affiurs should favor their lestoration^ they 
will not at least be wanting to themselves* 

But whatever is done, or is to be done, it may be a sulgect 
of regret to a genuine enthuriast, that Athens itsdf, die veiy 
ci^ of Minerva, is not likely to commence die revivaL The 
whole Attic race is barbarous even to a proveriu '. 

O AliMi w^mt% Xi^V^ 

In the Faoal,^ and Joannina of Epinis, the best Greek is 
spoken« We have never understood that there have been as 
yet any printing presses estaUished in Greece, though in Triesl^ 
Vienna, and Venice, there have been severd erected for tlto 
especial multiplication of Romaic books* A corre s pondent of 
the Edinburgh review^ says, that he purchased at Venice « 
tnmshtion of Montesquieu's greatness and faD of the Roman 
empire: die Arabian Nights' Entertaimnait, and »i epitome of 

^ ytt^m^9 aainiUi f n^ nnac.- 

# The fuuX is the quarter of ConstsatiBople iphsMted hgrtlio Gieeka* 
• I Refievjof^'DradnctiaadsStntei*** 
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LcfcAeon lint Hamatt Understfltadmg {nm ih^^ Ammm, afl^lkiycdl 
1dm) md aotjie p^fs <yf Metastuio and GoMoni^ all in Ranittk. 
fiieise has 6^ pabliBhed at St. Petenborgh a tranriatioo hUo 
this laaguagi^ of Cadierine's imMictioiia for feYtwitig a bcmt 
code. At Miskia, wkich has coflMnonlf been oonsideFed as 
litilt OB the ruins of LaoedKinoBf thoagh d^ AHviUe odnjeetnm 
and Chaleaubrkuid establishes the cdotrarj^ die latler ficiUBdj^4<i 
die Ubraiy of the ArGhbiahofft, Romaic trsMlations af Telema- 
cbas, and RoUin^s history; he«lsolbvaidatrati4atkm^MtoiMi 
Alida. He adda, Aat ^M« Staarad has likewise doae'me the 
lionor to impart to my savage the language of Homer* The 
ttansiattir was a Greeks a native of Zante, who happened to he 
at Venice, when Auda appeared there in Italian, and from tfala 
version he began his vidgar Greek. I know bch w^edM^I 
conoealed mjrname from pride or modea^; but anf pcttf feme 
*of andiership was so highlf gratified, to find ittelF beside Ae 
farilUant glory of Lacedttmon, that the Archbiahop's porter had 
Teasott to prmse my liberahty." ... 

We have already mentioned the academy at HaifraH; In fo* 
ma* • We are Informed in the article of foreign literary tntelli- 
gence in the Fort Folio for December last, diat others are ea- 
tablished at Bncharestp Constantinople, and Mount Athos. In 
many also rf die popidous Grecian towns and cities are philo- 
sophical establishments of the nature of sdiools for the purpose 
of instruction, and under die care of prdessore. In thatch Smyr- 
na the number of professprs is 'seven, and that of the scholars 
one hundred and fifty* 

There b akoin die city of Bueharcat a society, formeid by 
,Ae JMiduity of Ignatius, metrop6litan of Wdhidua* It ia aH^- 
<d Aephikdof^dd society, and consisicd in 1811 of eighteen or? 
dinafy and ten corre^onding members* It contrifaatea to tlfte' 
laugport of a periodical work called 'B^m • f^rnHi a paper puh- 
ftthcd oaoe g fortnigbt» and devoted funong other topics to the 
ancient and modem Greek languages^ and ^he ezphnaliaii of 
their agreement and difference* Of this journal each of the 
Grecian sohods in Europe and Asia is presente4 with one 
}c6py. The editor of dUa joumsd is the learned Anthimus Oasri, 
^ native of Melia i^ Ti^essaly, and second In dignity in the 

No. l.ysl.m. 4M 
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Creek church at Vienna* He is the author of a history of 
Greek literature to the taking of Constantinople^ in four vo 1- 
umes. He has published maps of Greece, Europe, and Asia, 
H translation into Greek of Vol^ire's Charles XII, a second 
translation of Martin's grammar of philosophical sciences, a 
second of La Lande's astronomy, and of the chemical philoso* 
phy of Fourcroy. 

His most learned work, of which two of three small folio 
volumes have appeared from the press of Glycys in Venice, ia 
A dictionary of the Romaic, on the basis of Stephens' Thesaur 
rus» His paper just mentioned is printed at Vienna, where 
abo is published another in the German language, which is de- 
.voted to topics of Greek literature, and conducted by Deme- 
trius Alesandrides, a physician, and native of Thessaly; whom' 
we shall mention hereafter as the translator of Goldsmith's hisr 
tory of Greece. From this paper it appears that translations 
luve been made of CondUllac's logic, and of the ancient and 
Roman history of RoUin. Homer's Iliad is announced a9 
about to be published at Constantinople. Demetrius has lately 
published translations of Abulfeda's Geography, which, with a 
Turkish and Romaic Lexicon, and the translation of Ciold^ 
smith's histor}*, we believe are all his works* 

But in Greece itself^ the tyrarmy of the Turks is so oj^res* 
sive and so vigilant, that little liber^ of the press is enjoyed by 
Its poor inhabitants. They are forbidden to speak, and if pos- 
sible to think, on all tiiose topics of political and moral inleres^ 
which engage so much attention in other countries. ^^It is no 
great wonder then," says Lord Byron, ^Hhat in a catalogue now 
before nie of fifty five Greek writers, many of whom were lat^ 
ly living, not above fifteen should have touched on any thipg but 
religion. This catalogue is in the Ecclesiastical Histoiv pf 
MektiuSft" Among them we may notice the followmg* 

FrocopiuSi of Moscopolis in £piru9> has written a cat^Iogw 
of learned Greeks* 

iuatathiua PacJUhy of Bucharest, a physician, has made the 
tour /tf Ei^laiid, x^n fu$$%nmi but though hk name is euufls^* 
^ted,.he is not stated to have written any thing* 
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Aruutasius Macechn^ of Naxos, a tnember of die Royd A« 
cademy of Warsaw* A writer of church biography. 

Demetrius Pamperea^ a Moscopolite, has written many booksi 
particularly a commentary on Hesiod's shield of Hercules, and 
two hundred tales. He has also published his correspondence 
with the celebrated George of Trebizond, his cotemporary. 

Mete^usy a celebrated geographer, and church historian, and 
author of the book whence these notices are taken. 

JOprotheusy of Mitylene, an Aristotelian philosopher: his 
Romaic works are in great repute, and he is esteemed by the 
modems, according to Meletius, fmrm t«9 evsv}^^ tuu Mmfmtm 
«firr«r *BAA«9ir9. It b added, that he is so famous among his 
countrymen, that they are accustomed to say, if Thucydides 
and Xenophon were wanting, Dorotheus would repair the loss. 

Marinue count Tharboures^ of Cephalonia, professor of 
chemistry in the academy of Padua, and member of that acad- 
emy, and those of Stockholm and Upsal. He has published, at 
Vienna, an account of some marine animal, and a Treatise on 
the properties of iron. 

Marcus^ brother to the former, famous as a mechanician* 
He removed to St. Petersburgh the immense rock, on which 
the statue of Peter the Great wlu fixed, in 1769; and published 
a dissertation upon the subject at Paris. 

George Constantine has published a four tongued Le^con. 

All these authors are deceased. Among living ones, be* 
sides Coray, Kamarases, Christodoulos, and PsalidA, already 
mentioned, is Athanastus the Parian^ who has written a trea- 
tise on rhetoric. Panagiotes Kodrikas, mentioned above, has 
translated Fontenelle's plurality of worlds, a favorite work 
among the Greeks, and is stated to be a teacher of the Romaic 
and Arabic languages at Paris, in both which he excels. 

There are several works in modem Greek, at the Boston 
Athensimi. As they are there accessible to reference or ex- 
amination, it will be worth while to put down their tides:' 
didugh for the most part they are anonymous, and apparently 
of little value. 

A history of Alexander the Macedonian^ containing his IJfe, 
wars, exploits, and successes, %ith the places of his expedition9 
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kiA death, printed and diligently torredM, wm^ HtmUmf 1%9iLif§ 

Moral oTtd political MaximSy with counsels andadmoiii^ 
dons, godly and spiritual, togedier with FUaie*s bbuphemcm» in* 
dtctmetit ofChri^U 
" The Nrw Flower of the Graces ^ Romaic and kadian. < • 

An Amatory Poem^ calkd Erotoiriios^ composed by die 
jhost noble Bitjfcetzes. This poem b divided inco five parta» 
and seems to be a rhyming drama. 

7Xr Arabftin Mythology^ composed in ArUblc^ by die moai 
learned deprise, Abu^Bekur^ translated diis third time horn did 
ItaKan to Romaic* . . 

Prologue ofSynt^aSj the pKloeoffherj translated from tke 
Syriac. ^ 

Elements of ArI'^hmetic and Algebra, written in 
French by the Abbe de la Csu11e,.and translated by Jonas Spar* 
itiiotes. 

The jboor of repentances a searthmg and most useftd book^ 
containing the four ends of man, death, judgment, hell, and par- 
adise. Composed formerly by a wise man, and now improved 
and corrected with care by the brothers of the monasteiyof St* 
Demetrius, at the holy mount of Athos: 

But bjr far the most interesting is the followings— >whidi is 
the specimeiyreferred to p. 84. . ^ 

km w^tiyfmrmff m^^i mi i\it¥Ut9 tvf K*»rr«iriM9ir«Afliff, vm rm Otm^m ^ 

It is both translated and amplified; and is the work of De* 
metrhis Alexandrides^ mendoned above. The copy in the Atfafr- 
nseum is of the second edition, and contains a brief dissertatio& 
m^i ii M i y»| JMM t%^mf mf$m i§ urn «ii|i ^yir gti M c , ^tm mm tiifufk 90$ 
^BA ktfm ^ It was printed at Vienna in 1 607* It is dedicated to 
die brothers Zosimadp, who were mentioned above, in the fol- 
lowing terms* t^t Iwmr^timit iMmfftfifif AiiA^Mc Zit^tfttAuf t.»($§H$ 

m m»p» mmnhet* In the list of subbcribers, is Anthipus^ the 
most holy patriarch of Jerussdem* 
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« 

Thcie ia a traoaktioii^ which we have before named, of tbi 
New Testameat imo the modem Greek. The aameof ki woh 
thor 18 Maadmuf, wluch is all we know of Urn or iu It it not 
probably of any cridcal value.* 

We have g^ven us in die iqppendix of Childe Haroldoi the 
prospectus of a translation into Romaic of Barthelemi's Ana* 
chanis* * It was made by Marmarott>uri, an instructor in the 
language, and apparendy not a man of great accomplishments* 
He has sent it for puUication to England. In this prospectus 
diere b nothing stnkang, unless perhaps the following passagef 
which may be taken as a specimen of the laqguage.f up hmwm 
Mil iimi€ SiMy M ^ m jinli^i»|iii «w ytmwtmi xm Xt^^m tm'U^kifm^m •irs 
tiiyiwf M d»9fMirf«i ftufiMf ir{««WI«^ ^^'> «' wiliyiiyiif mi ^% m$ m fm tw 

gflliii MM ««C«fyf TMP fif Ttff Tf^NlC >UM IflTl^iyiMCy MM flff IMI^I «|AA« «)lf 

^uliiinn, «v iSt^if^ yi y i^yi i ir mi y wy y ^ iyi n mlif mwyytil^t jum •mMsn 
d»«^MMrnrf JM4 ^MywAcvf AvS^Hf M iMM ir^«ytMVf ^^i#i^ ^» i^^Mif 3fv yMir* 

m 3is«pir««« TtvfV rvyy^fmrn tv Nai AMi;|^ii(viiV« 

We regret that this is all the information, which we have 
been able to collect on the modem Greek language and litera* 
ture. Though there have been written many books, from 
which we might expect the most interesting details upon this 

' subject^ we have been generally disappointed* The traveb of 
Chateaubriand, for instance, are written with great spirit, and a 
very classical taste; but his notices are nearly con&ied to the 

> Slate, of manners, the topography, and the ruins of Greece* 

iThe old travellers dwell almost exclusively upon the same top* 

ics, and as not many of them had his learning, and still fewer 

his fine, imagination, their accounts are for the most part un* 

satisfactory and dulL Our greatest obligations are to the notes 

and a^ieodix of Lord Byron's new poem of Childe Haroldc# 

* A fine copy of tins book, ibmierly ia tho poMesMon of Cawu: ids 
Ifiaiy* is in the library of Hanrard coUege;* where is also s Lexicon of the 
Homsic and Italian languages, which appesrs to be TCiy copious, and ia 
the work Of Somavera. 

f «f, if: Ml fmki^fm same as /Mlf^Hf, an instance of the use of 
.particles: mtw, which: 9», nott m another particles ezprtssire of die 
Imperative mood . . 
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For ttie lestf Aoag^tlie vulgar Romaic ia a wretched jargon^ 
compared wkk the Atfaeman GEreek^yet bow tAfjk does it oomt 
to dasucal purity, cotwidered as a modem language? It is in* 
deed melancholy to be obliged to count in that city, where an 
herb woman detected tbe exquisite Atticism of Thecq^hrastus, 
three distinct dialects of different purity* But how srnaU a 
degeneracy is this, compared with that of Jerusalem or Romei 
In the former, the place of the sacred tongue is supplied with it 
depraved dialect of Turkish, in which hardly a word of He* 
brew is to be detected, and which in its best estate, says Lady 
Montague, is a confused and irregular gabble. While in the 
city of Tally and Virgil, the noble stream of the Roman speech 
has been polluted with a torrent of Grothic from the north, and 
of Arabic from the east; till its character is changed, and its 
ideodty lost* If then, in die page of revolujdons, which is 
opening on the world, there is written an hour of political re« 
vival for Greece, we may prophesy, without enthusiasm, that 
their language may be restored* Till this hour of political re« 
vival shall come, it is not eireti to be hoped that they should 
regain the pul-ity of their fadiers' tongue. For who could 
hear, without pain, the language of Leonidas and Mikiades 
from the lips of a Russian vassal, or a Turkish slave? We 
think indeed of the ancient Greeks, to borrow the beautiful 
words of Mr. Ames, in that fine essay on American literature, 
**that their apprehension was quicker,. their native taste more 
refined, their prose poetry, their poetry music, their music en* 
chantment. We imagine they had more expression in dieir 
faces, more grace in their movements, more sweetness in their 
tones of conversation than the modems." Alas, this expres* 
sion of face is clouded in dejection, this grace of movement is 
broken by the labors of servitude, this sweetness of voice is 
hushed into murmurs against their tyrants! And can we wish 
then that their melodious prose and enchanting poetry should 
return to gild those chsuns, which need not such a contrast with 
their pristine glory, to render them intolerable. Unhappjr 
Greece! 

'* Yet ue thy tides m blue» iky cngt sf wild* 
Sweet are thy groves, and verdant are ihy field% 
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• Thine olive ripe m when Minerra imiledt 
And still hiB honied wealth Hymettus yieldal 
There the blithe bee hie fragnnl fortness bnildtm 
The fieeborn wepde»r of tbj mopntam skt 
Apollo still thy lon^, lopn^ fumroer f^lds^ 
Still ui his beam Mendeli's marbles gltfe; 
ATty glo]7» freedom fai]s« bu^ nature still is fiur*** 
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THE RAINBOW. 

SssN through the misty southern air» 
What painted gleam of light is there. 

Luring the charmed eye? 
Whose mellowing shades of diffident dyeij 
In rich proftuion gorgeous rise» 

And melt into the sky*. . 

Higher and 'higher stiB it grow*. 
Brighter and clearer yet it she^wsy 

It widens, lengthens, rounds; 
And now that gleam of painted light, 
A nobk arch, confest to sight. 

Spans the empyreal bounds! 

What curious meebaniflian wmught) 
What viewle¥( hand«» es swifi as thoqgkl. 

Have bent this flexile bow) 
What seraph-toucb these shades could l^end 
Without beginning, without end? 

What sy^tv iuoh |in|8 beebywl 

If Fancy's telescope we bring 
To scan withal this peerksa thing, 
The Air, the Cloud, the Water^king, 

*Twould seem their treasures joined^ 
And the proud monarch of the day^ 
Their grand ally, his splendid Wf 

Of eastern gold combined. 



Vain yi^oa hence! That will reTei«« 
1¥hich, in creation's infant year, 
Baxle, in compaasion to our fear, 

(Scarce spent the deluge rage,) 
Each elemental cauae combine^ 
VjThose rich effect should form this sigOj 

Through every foture ag% 

O Peace! the rBiQboir<emblemed makl, 
Where have thj fajiy footsteps strayed} 

Where hides thy^eraph form? 
What twilight caves of ocean rest? 
Or in what islan4 Pf the )>)e8t 

Sails it on galls of mom) 

llifsioiied fioa heaven in eariy hour, 
Peaigned thfOMg^JSden*b Uisnlul bower 

Delightedly to tread; 
Till exiled thence In evil time. 
Scaped at the ^mpany of crime. 

Thy startled piaioos fled. 

E*er aince that hour, alas the thought! 
JLike thine own dove who vainly aoughtf 
To find a ahelteied nesti 

Still fimn the east, the aovth, tiie ncithp 
Doomed to (^ driven a waaderar Ibtth^ 
And find not wfaene to leat 

TSn, when the weat kf worid displajed 

Of hiding hilla, and ahdtering ahadcb 
Hither thy weaiy flight waa at^red* 

Here fimdly fixed thy aeai^ 
Our ftteat gieaa, oi|r deaaxt oav«a^^ 

Our wall of inteiposing waveab 
Deemed a secure retzeatt 

111 vam-fiom tfiia thy last abedft 
(One pitying glance on earth bestowed) 
We saw thee take the heaven^waid toad. 

Where yonder eiilb arlaei 
Saw thee thy tearful featares shroud. 
Till, cradled on the oooacioiia cloud, 
That» to await diy coming, bowed, 

We loft thee in the skiei . 
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For now the mftiiUc-demoiiy War, 
Whoie ravings heard so long from flur, 
CoavuUed us \nth their distant jar^ 

Nearer and louder roars; 
His arm, that death and conquest buHe4 
On all beside of all the world. 

Claims these remaining shores. 

What though the laurel leaves be tear. 
Proud round his impious brow to wear 

A wreath that will iflS^fade; 
What boots him its perennial power-* 
Those laurels canker where they flower^ 

Tliey poison where they shade. 

But thou, aroond whose h6ly head 
The balmy olive loves to spread. 

Return, O nymph benign! 
With buds that paradise bestowed. 
Whence ""healsng for the nations^ flowed. 

Our bleeding temples twioe. 

For thee our Ikthers ploughed the strand; 
f\9r thet they left that goodly land. 

That turf theb duUhood trod; 
The bevths, on widch their faifants played 
The tombs, in which their sires were layed| 

The lAtars of tb^ God. 

Then, by their oooseerafeed dos^ 
Their spirits, sphits.of tiie just! 

Now near their Maker's Ikce; 
By their privations and their cares. 
Their pilgrim toils, their patriot prayers^ 

Desert thou not their race* 

Descend to mortal ken confisst. 
Known by thy white and stainless ves^ 
And let no, on the mountahi crest 

Tbtt aneiwy mantle see; 
Oh let nothere thy misrion close. 
Leave not the erring sons of thosei 

Who kft a worid for thee! 

Celestial visitant? agdn 
Hesume tiqr gentle, golden reigiTi 
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Oitr honored g^tt once more; 
Cheer with thy smiles our saddened plahi^ 
And let thy RMubow, o*er the main* 

Tell thftt the storms are o'er? 



A MKW TEAR'S ADDRESS. 

jM.ABr» a vain* MRsumptuooa nus^ 
No matter where, nb matter whoset 
With honest heart, and wish sincere. 
For thee would hail the openin|f year. 
For thee, yet not for thee atone, 
A selfish motive loo I own. 
While fiuicy pictures to my view. 
Just how you look, and what ynu dn« 
Lost to aiysdi^ her soothing power 
Shall charm away a lonely hour: 
To wish thee hiest, shall hlisa bestow^ 
And for the moment make me so. 
Come then, sweet 6ney, spread around \ 
Thy scenes, with fiHreatplearares onnmedt^ 
And as each yaruws joy is shown, 
Mary, l!ll wishit all thy own. 

Tet can it be» the rapid year . 
Has wrought such change, since thou wiat here! 
With theeremembranoe joins the scene 
Of Summer smiling oVr the green* 
How Winter holds his 4ngiy reigni 
All dead the flowofs, all drear Uie plain. 
Thus o*er my heart hatk awept the hlaalp • 
And left of whatit was the waste. 
Winter, thy soepes, thy howling win^ 
Suit wall the temper of my mind« 
As now thy icy hand haS'Staycd 
The stream^ that murmured o*er th»gUdei 
Breathe throu^ my hreast thy^hilleontroU 
And freeie t e currentaof my aouL 
Blasted my Lapes, my summer fled* 

Oh, that my feeliqgs too were dead* • 

Yet Winter, desolate and 4reas» 
Has still its joys, ta Tiilute dear. 
The heart, fofUd abroad to -roanH 
Retires, and finde itifalisB nthomo. 
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Sach Iriisti ts once the Otoy bard 
Delighted iiiiig'» while Aima heard. 
An Anna now inspires agmini 
But ah, DO Cowper breathes the strain. 
Around the cheerful erening firet 
May circfiag friends your breast inspire 
With every joy, afieettan knowB, 
Whene'er in hearts, 1|^ thine, it glows. 

Methinks I see.lbe group colnplelei 

With look so arch, and turn so neat. 
There VAnnt and 8»ah, o*er whose cheek, 

Such flyinggieams of feeling apeak) 

Like the soft shades and lights, Aat paw 

Quick o*cr the undulating grass; 

AndeVr her tongue the word snppCes, 

The thought is looking freoft her ayes. 

And Ellen too, sweet girUia tiicre^ 

In friendship t^ fotget dsspairt 

S*en her pale cheek bright sniks nliliiie. 

Like spiriu waking frma the tomb. 

Nowwitvidfe sportive siAy playa. 

And gaily all the circle swayai 

And BOW the -aober thought ra&ned^ 

Atonee dehglits and mends the mindt 

And now you'to still ^snaunerweellior,^ . 

And now youVe taUung all together;. 

Or else perhaps somepoetfj aeng. 

Or nov^ charms the eve akmg. 

The candle smifibd, the new stir'd blase 

Round the fresh forestiek brisldy playai 

Mark how the magic spell ptoeeeds^ 

The rest at- work, while Maiy readai 

At first the bttsy needle stops. 

Then down the-woik, negieeted, drops; 

Then glows the cheek with ghid eoiniaet 

Joy sweHsthe hteeot, and neks the eycai 

Or down the tear of pi^ steals 
For wees, that only fimcy fedsi 

But AOt alone at fiuwiod woe 

Will the kind tear of Miry fi0W« 

Her voice will soothe the sigh of griei; 

Her hand-extend the quick n^t 

Oh may this bliss inspise liar bteert. 

The bliss of m^cing others Uesl^ ^ 

Tnus, Winter^ lei thy aemcats uA, 

Sweet with •ttchiatarobaa§e.o£«eidi 
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thule jo^, likft fS^mitf cadiliimrhfyiilifi 
Smooth thy fough fiMtnrea to a lOttle* 

When fairer tkiea shall amile again» 
And floweraaad ▼erdtire deck the pkhir 
At the swolen bud ejcpanda ita hfie» 
May opening pleaturea Uootn for yoiE 
Then, oft aa attl^B clofe of day. 
Pensive along the i^e^pwi atrayi 
While all the roellov tinted west 
In twiligfat*a last faint bUish is drest; 
And many a mingling mnrnur'a sounds . 
And all the shadowy landaeape raimd 
Breathe a soft sadness o'er the soul^ 
And forms ideal hold oontrol; 
And heanres wibid the half ^awn sighy 
And starts the tear* ve know not wh|u> 
itid the dim sh^Ms» th«t hover near» 
Oh might the minstrePa ibrm appear^ 
For him but heave one half drawn aigli» 
Start but one tear, you half know why* 

May Health, of smiles the joyous qiaeen^ 
With placid air and look aerene. 
Blend on thy check her bloom so fair. 
With feeling's glow, that mantles there* 
And riiall I wish thee wealth and state. 
The dagaling splendor of the great? 
Tea, could or wealCh, or state impart 
A sin|^ joy to Mary's heart- 
May heavM tfwre kind^ grant to thee 
An elegant suffleieAcy: 
And ab, mpfe bleat a friend to shafe 
Thy every tboiight, thy evezy care» 
Shall I, though but in cokm faint^ 
What aort of ^ftiend, I wish thee,^paiDtl-^ 
A judgment clear# a polished mindi 
A fancy flowing, yet relined» 
A taata by quick perception taught. 
To mariL the niceat shades of thoui^t* 
A temper, open, kind, sincetei 
A heart to know, and hold thee desA 
Let feeBng in^iia breast beat high> 
Gleam in the glances of bia eye, 
Kow all impassioned, e'ea to excess 
How, melting into tendemessi 
Tet, let with strict ampeiioas away# 
Disaretion ictoh him to ebey# 
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And miUTCligion'ii just e«nli«l 
Soften and metify Ae wb6kt. 

Bat what mnSia my viaht my pvaywi 
To yield tliee joyi or guafd from eateF 
^Tia thine, fair piety, to f^vm 
To life, what nakea It Iftiaa to Ihrei 
When Borrow aaddena aiitho heart, 
'Tis thine, with kind perauaaive art. 
To bid the anzioua tiunolt ceaae. 
And aweetly aoothe the aoul to peace} 
To raiae to heaven the wtte{ring eye» 
And point where pleaaurea neter diet 
To breathe coMentment through the mind^ 
And teach us how to be reaigned* 
Oh may thia power, with lightHfirme, 
On thy whole coune bemg^ant diinet 
Guide thee through £le*a perplexed moae, 
Gild the calm ereoing of thy daya; 
Then bid thy gentle aprit if 
To brighter, happier worida on high* 

./ . ' 
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OK A SUMMER EVENING* 

TO A LA&T. 

It 18 a lorely ere* Meek twilight now 
Begina her gentle but too short lived reign* 
The evening dtar shines in her radiant fronti 
The gilded clouds slow rising from the west. 
Her robe of stAte;-*ber cfolden sandals press 
The verge of heaven. It is a lovely eve. 
How different from the morn so lately seen! 
iTheh all was life, and joy, and harmony: 
The aportive birds sung to the rising dawn. 
And to the quickened sense the perfumed air 
Seemed doubly odorous: the dewy grass 
Glittered like Fancy's fairy-work;— the sun ' 
Looked on it| and the tints, so beauteous late, 
Like- the gay dreams of youth, dissolved In air. 
Now all is calm and stilh No more the groves 
Echo the songater^s cheerful note. 
Nought breaka tlie ailence but the frog^ rode choak 
BiaiBordant, sounding fh)m the distant peot 



Tet ny, is not tUiB contempUtiTtt hxmt. 
When all ai'ound breathes peace, more dear to thee 
Than all the transient splmdors of the mom! 
But see, the sun, long sunk beneath the west. 
Lends his Ust glories to the evening cloud* 
How many eyes that marie his setting beam, 
Shall neTer see hb riiingl*— Even so. 
Father, for so it seemeth good to tbee« 
The longest day that roan must spend on earth. 
How short, how doubtful! Tet in this brief space, 
We toil, and sigh, and striye aid ale 6ontent» 
The twilight now has dosed; but all the scene 
Of gloiy is not ended: in its steady 
Majestic night, with all her train of wmUs, 
Appears sublime in beauty. Fancj no# 
Escapes from earth and aoar* aiwve the stars. 
Dear lady, so let our f^orc dauber spent. 
That when our sun is set, its piftiag beams 
May lighten years yet disbiiti' and iriieift time 
Has whelmed ut in the wredc of days gone by, 
Our rittbig may be joyous! • • • » 
Cambridge^ 



I^WSBT visions of fancy* deceitful as fair. 

Though often misguiding, not cherished the less; » 

How oh have ye solaced the moment of care. 

And diffused your bright beams o*er the gloom of distzesal 

How often has time flitted rapidly by. 
When lured by your promise, or charmed by your spell! 
How often, when pensive, I could not tell- why; 
Have ye smiled that I loved your delusions so well! 

Such have been my feAlingt;«-suoh has been your power:— 
Farewell! and O, with you. forever adieu^ 
All the flatteries that gilded my heart's dearest hour». 
And the ardar that fancied those flatteries true* 

Farewell! at stern duty's command, I resign 
All that once was so fondly, so foolishly dear: 
FareweB! though your transports no long^ are mine, 
I am freed from your sadness, your terror, your tear* 
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O, BO more may my Bplrit recline on your «id« 
Its sorrows to soothe, or its fears to disarmi 
For the tints of the rainbow, that glitter and iadei 
May I look to the sunbeam that lends them their ohanili 

Cambridge. 



IMITATION. 

W BBV gloomy clouds obscure the prb of mght« 
And guiding stars withhold their twinkling lights 
As o*er the main his fragile hark he pliesi 
'Grant me repose/ th* i^^gbted seaman cries* 
In the long contest with unconquer^d foea^ 
The weary soldier asks in vain repose* 
But goldy nor diamonds, nor the Tyrian dyo 
Can e*er the price of calm repose su|^i 
Nor wealth, nor regal pewer, nor pomp control 
The wild disordering tumult of the soul* 
In stately halls, within the gilded dome. 
Still hoYer anxious cares and find a home. 
Happy the man, though mean his wealth, whose breaft 
Nor ftar, nor sordid avarice molesti 
Whose frugal board hts moderate mind bespeMcs^ 
Whose easy slumbers no base passion breaks* 
Why for brief life seek we so much to guin? 
Why roam to bther cfimes across the main? 
Can the poor exile from himself escape? 
Care always haunts him in some hideous shape) 
With him ascends the sturdy vessel*s heigfatj 
Nor quits the horseman in his rapid flight: 
Swifter than deer, when roused by hunters* cries. 
Or winds that drive the storm along the skies. 
Pleased with the present let thy mind forbear. 
Nor further seek, nor for the uncertatn'care* 
With brow undouded meoi the ficAvas o^fatei 
No Uiss is perfect ia this mortal stale: 
Not seldom victoiy brings her bloody wreath 
To crown her favorite in the arms of death: 
Or spared^ perchance, he sinks in slow decay. 
And wastes unhonored Ufe*s last years away* 
Nor worth, nor high renown, nor wit cpi save 
One human being from the greedy grave. 
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Kot tfativinff flocks that iDund the mansion bleat. 

Nor fields with rich Sicilian kine replete, 

Kor robes in Tynan purple double dyed. 

Nor Parthian steeds that neigh with pampered pride* 

Can turn aside the inevitable Uow, 

Or stay the fatal shaft that lays thee low* 

My glib from fortune are but small indeed. 

But they afford the little that I need. 

And what I lack, the Grecian muse supplies. 

And wafts my fancy o'er the earth and skies. 

She makes me hate the groYcUing, envious throng, 

Nor suffers meaner things (o check my song. 



SELECTED. 

There seems to us great beauty in the condusioa of the following •oqimI 

of Milton, on his blindness* , 

▼V HBV I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days, in this dark world and iinde« 
And that one talent which is death to hide 
ZiOdged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and pteseot 
My true account, lest he returning chidai 
Doth God exact day«labor, light denied, 
I fondl/ask: But patience to prevent 
That murmur soon replies, God doth not need 
Either man*s wotk or his own gifUi who best 
^ Bear lus mild yoke they sen» him best; has statu 

Is kingly: thousands at his bidding speed. 
And post o*er land and ocean without rest; 
They also serve who only stand and wait. 
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Memoirs of the War in the Southern Department oftheUmt^ 

States, ^tf ffenn/ Lee^ Lt. CoL^ Commandant of Jthe fprti* 

zm^^U^^ jiiiring the American roar* • j^ 

' tu .j;r7r^u«crw ipse n^ ; , ,. . ,, 

£t qn^nnn p$n iViid«-««Vi«osi.* 

SvdibSvO. Pi))l4delphia, Bradford & Inskeep. Ncw-Yotl 
• Inakeep'S'riradford, 1818. .-T 

jTbi woriis vhjdkhalkre been produced upon tfaebiataqrioClbe 
AjneikaD TBvdmiaDary war have been auffideodf vdmmnkiiis 
to.dbrd'rqQi;!. fom:m tODOfidtt' isd minnte 8ci»iiiit)of timqr 
]iidnon(ble« favenl wUdi ickteii to at^ and maqr of dicir jontfactai 
4wre bad die beat -possible nkeani of information on the iufa^ett 
npcHi .^fi^clfc.th^ have written* We have the stasemenai lof 
both of )dHB jeoiDten4ing rPtrttes^. and they are in genernl givte 
widk SHich a.diegiaee of impartiditf, tfcat the tnithniaf iif di^ 
oovttttd bjr comipai^ng them^ ' . Several histories of the- War >aie 
incorpomtedf in die histories of the British nation^ -as dibaerxif 
AddlfipM^ MUcfarVme, Belslttn,' and Hsset^ The* tm> '4sit 
in parutolar ar« tiactored. diuffy with party partialities, bntata 
of value t^AeAmenetn^readec, because theyinlbnnUnl^'ofth^ 
psriiaasirnliirf Hystory ooaiiected .«ith*tbat of the war, • wiii«;li is 
St lease aaampdrt^ityjffiot aa interesting, as mere nsrmtiveaef 
aM l itai yj noveplents* The. Ansmal Register contains^ condena- 
ed^ut perittips as judiciods and faithful account of the events <^ 
die war, as is to be found, and is weU ifordiy of being conlulted, 
not only on this account, , but also for the many curious and 
vahiable articles of intelligence, relatmg to Amerieaa -sAaiftVy 
N0.I.V0I.IIL U . . , 
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which are contained in its Chronick, and the important state 
papers which it has preserved* 

Other Englishmen have devoted their pages entirely to sub- 
jects relating to the American war. Stedman, who was perso- 
nally conversant in many of the most important and interesting 
scenes which the war presented^ and who served mider Sir 
William Howe, Sir Henry Clinton, and Marquis ComwaUit, 
(we believe as commissary general,) has produced a large work, 
which contains the only separate and complete English history 
of the war. It is a work of good authority, although in some 
ins^aacef he has manifested a credulity which is unjust to the 
Amet\cans«^ 

The present Lt« Gen. Tarleton, who was LL Cplbnel of the 

.British legion in the American war, is the author of a quarto 

volume, which contains a relation of all the e^bts in which he 

was^ himself concerned, and is called an ^^hi'story of the cam- 

patighs'of 1780and irsi in the southern prov^nces^ . ' More 

than half the volume is composed of public documents, letters of 

iiistni«|tioti, &c. some olT whbh are wordiy of preservation; Ikit 

ualbitmiately it was for the interest of the inidior to misstafe 

iMDiy fveiita of importance in which he was engaged*' Many 

of oorxmintrymeik are now living who can mtaembdr his char- 

iw(jer ibrbarbarity and cruelt}', and no one can read any history 

Tol the scenes in which he acted eicept his own, without feeling 

abharrience at many of his deeds.f He acquired a good share 

of .repatadon, without perhaps much military ability* The corps 

-mkidix he commanded was long the terror of the southern coihi- 

Itty, bocaisse the Americans themselves were somciiflBet destt* 

Aiie of cavalry, and from its iaciUty of mocion his legion wms 

ihe nbst active part of the British army, aifd was often em- 

l^oyed in partizan expeditions, wliere the great bbfect was to 

aiutpme* . By exploits in this kind of warfate^be benwit ooa- 

"tdmit ia-Unnelf and Ibrmidable to oshera, ban in -the. only 

ootion in which he was {airly mtt and opposed^ he '-was com- 

Ipletely defeated.^ In his book he is guihy of t)ie. most 

• • 

\"' "• Sec Lee, ToU i. p. 371. 

h'Ui f See the aeooant of the slstzgliter 6f Ool. Bnfbrd't ttttojw. Manhstf 

[M^J Kt kp^i' i^. . [ . . . M : '. r.;. . 

# llattk sf the Cowpenst •, • 
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altanieftil misrepreiieiitatkm of &ia alFair, as well iia of sbftii 
others* Some sMttures on his history were publi^ed by 
lieutenant Mackenzie, who was in the same sertrice wifK 
himself, which are favorable neither to the integrity or IniKtai^ 
skiU of Geutenant colonel Tarleton. ** 

Four of the British generals, who hdd important ccinAnilnAl 
in America, have also published either vindications of, or state* 
ments relative to their conduct of the war. The unfortunate 
Burgoyne produced an elaborate defence of his management 6t 
the expedition with which he was entrusted,, and this was fol* 
lowed by a reply. But it appears from the evidence ^hich he 
has produced, diat the failure of the enterprise is to be attribut* 
ed to no deficiency of ability in its execution on his part, or to 
any great skill in his conqueror. Gates actually overwhelmed 
him by numbers after Burgoyne had gained several important ad« 
vantages. The remote causes of the event are to be found in the 
want of the cooperation of the other commanders, and especial- 
ly in the errors in the plan of his operations as formed by the 
English cabinet, who, at the distance of three thousand miles, 
directed the motions of armies in a country of which they were 
extremely ignorant. 

Sir William Howe, who, notwithstanding the triumphant 
Mischianza^ with which he quitted his command, has left be- 

* A very splendid entertunment given at Pbiladelplua by the officers' 
•f his army to Sir William Howe upon his leaving America. It coiMiisted« 
as the name imports, of a variety of ezhibitiona* The coiripany were first 
placed in barges, elegantty^oorated, arnu^d in becoming order, and; 
rowed for some time upon the river, with music, tmd amidst salutes from 
the vessels of war. Upon their landing they were conducted to ap areat 
where they witnessed a tilt and tournament, after the manner of ancient 
chivalry. The knights, splendidly habited^ contended in honor of some of 
the ladies ^f the city, who were dressed in Titridsh dresses. This being 
finished, the procession passed through two triumphal arches, erecte4 
in honor of general Howe, to a house superbly ornamented, where refresh, 
ments , were receii-ed. A ball then followed, after which were fire- 
works, and at twelve o'clock a costly supper closed the whole entertain* 
ment* The entertainment was perhaps as magnificent, as was ever wit> 
nessed in this country, and discovered more tsite a^d.leaniiiiif than ia of* 
|en to be found in, sn army. A minute acooiint of it inay be found ia tba 
Appendix to the Chronicle of the Annual Register, fi>r 1776, pp* 3(4w 
^0. 



flt^idenMe achievmeoti published some d«&nce& of hiaccodiKM 
^Qm^ inn • ftfliy 10 lya^piihlka t ia n ^ in wUA a refemioii of 
inany of his siatemeiita waa.a»tHanprfd»* aod there *w«b abo aa. 
gmyar»by My>6alhwwiy to ao«e agporrioaaoa hiacJutfacMr 
idiicb wen CDOtatned in general Howe'a pamphlat* . 
,^' rl^ord CottiwaUit was i» Ike very first xank ctf thaae }«rho 
imiAiKted the war for the Britidi: goirerDaient» He did moif 
tawarda the aubjiiigat^ of; die colooiea than any Other 
iificer^ aind ihe was not only. aUe .and entetpriraig liu 
bia miUtafy condUi^t* but estimable in his. private, cbaradar* 
jJSut after he lefttha CaroUaas, whioh ;had been, the thaattiaiof 
b«9 glocy^ he appeared to have b>st somewhat of hia former spii^- 
iti io^ have been indecisive in Us military eQterpriz«at and ii be 
didinol eommit great miauikest. to have omiitted many <^)pi»nr 
tuniti^ for obtainiieig.great ladvantages over his then woak^ano*- 
my* Sfar Henry Clinton does, not appear to have eaercised aigr 
coa^iol over hi$ actions other than tbatofi advice; yet after tfa« 
aurrrnder of Yorktown the Mantuia implied in aj kttet^ 
air Henry published, that in the measures, whidi bad led to 
unfortunate issue, hb own;opinion bad been ovenruted* In a 
pamphlet, which bears msM inteeetfting marks of modesQr and 
candor, Sir Henry Clinton completely invalidated these charges, 
and evinced tbat.tbe.seIaGtionof Yorktowo^asa place for a pej^- 
a«nent efltabiisbment, wbicb was the paitieidar subject of dia- 
pute, was made in comptiance with what he deemed the wbhda 
of the Marquis* The reply of lord ComwaUis to this narrative 
is vritbout any asperity^ and shows that several important letters 
of air Hemy Climon w«re not received in time to be of .servtor, 
and also that his measures, which certainly were not the best for 
his cause, w^re taken with the intention to subserve j^he plans 
which the commander in chief might adopt. 

A valuable history.of . the revolution was wtitt^ by Mr* 
.Cordon^ who -during ibti war; waa a dergynum in Brookljme, 
near Boston* After ^he contest was ift end he wentto Eng- 
.land« where he published his work, which, lAtboqgh it was un« 

* By the author of ^'Lctten to s aobleinftn/* 



ftwQ i a M ^ recemd by soine^ and altfaongHiMiC recotnaiieftdcdl bf 
any beauty ctf isfylevhaa ibt bigb merits of accuracy and impaN 
lUlirfw » 

Anaab of ihe cTeAti of tht' war are cbntaiaed in the vakuh 
hk worii of Br. Hohncs^ and idao in the CdUectioos of the 
Hhlarical Society.')^ «Bitt die oidy A»#»rtat «wkidi have been 
produced in America^ which are of tauoh importaiicef are thoser 
ol Ramaay and .ManhalL Dr. Raaway, during^ the whole war^ 
was in some public stadoOi either in the army as a surgeoni 
the legisUture of South Carolina, or the Congress of the Unit^ 
cd Scales^ and thus had eaceUent means of infbrmadon* His 
htacoiy of the relation of South Carolina is valuable, not as a 
nana^ve of military transactions, but as containhig interesting 
and important facts, which are evidence of the sufferings of the 
Americans of the amy from want of provisions and want of 
pa y " ^ a nd of die people from the weakness of dieir own gov-* 
emmenti winch could not ptotect them^ and from the cruelty 
of the British, who Were most oppressive where they had 
most power. The puUto- papers connected with his voU 
umes add much so the vidue of the work. His general history 
of the revdhnioa is well known, and has such peculiar merits 
as entitle it So the attentimt of those who wish to be well in* 
fonmed on die subject of which it treats. 

It is great praise of the Life of Washington to say, that it is 
worthy of Judge -MarsbalL It has done honor to our country 
sbKMKL Stall howevev it is<not difficidt to point out some de« 
feets in it. His work b styled biograj^ucal, but is in fact hi^ 
toricali and the author, by assuming for it only the former 
modest charader, whidi it does not in fact deserve, ^>pears to 
have been less careful to perfect it in die latter. In the three 
volumes which contain the histoiy of the war, we have an in- 
teresting and accurate detail of its events* ■ We have a record 
of aB those transacdons, which, at the time, were obvious to the 
knowledge of -all; and the correspondence of genetal Washing* 
ton, which is yv^ widi much prodigality, affords infbrmatidQ 
opdn soflBB of the :mdre secret parts of our history* But wis 
presume most of his readers have lamented iu bairenn^ss in 
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the congressionsd hittory of the dmest and regretted that we 
know so little of our legislative revolutionaiy heroes, and of 
the transactions of the cabinet, which were at least as import 
tant as those of the field. The work of Judge Marshall is also 
defective as an history of the, United States, in the information 
it contains as to the system of government among the colonies 
under which die first hostilides took place, and by which their 
independence was declared, as to the nature of the confede- 
ration, which succeeded it, and as to their transactions with 
foreign powers. 

We have as yet therefore no proper history of our revolu- 
tion, still less of the United States: perhaps one is not yet tobe 
expected. It may be that we are yet too near the scenes we 
wish depicted; that the distance is not yet such as is best for a 
philosophic view. We must perhaps wait;until those who then 
lived shall be ho more, and until the partialities, irritations, and 
party feelings of those days shall have entirely subsided, and 
then characters may be estimfited fsurly, and events portrayed 
without prejudice. We may then hope to see the causes of 
those great events which have taken place in our country more 
fully unfolded, and diose uses made of facts for which they are 
alone worthy of being recorded. In the mean time we should 
endeavour to preserve and increase the records of the transac- 
tions of these periods, and should value each new fact relating 
to them, not only because it may add to our own amusement 
or knowledge, but from a regard to its future usefulness* 
There are probably many now living, whose number is rapidly 
diminbhing, and whose memories are the only repositories of 
curious and important circumstances, relative to the political 
or military history of our revolution; and it is desirable to 
give perpetui^ to tills knowledge. 

It was therefi:>re with great pleasure that we received the 
work of general Lee. We knew that he had served in the 
war with much reputation, and by one who had been so ac» 
tively engaged, we expected not only to be made better ac- 
quainted with facts already related in other works, but also to 
bave been famished witii such new information, aa a judicious 
eyis^witneas' would obtain. The ounpaigns in *tiie southern 
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states, in the principal part <^ which general Lee was emplojr-' 
edf were as important, ttid in general far more interesting, thaa 
any other parts of the war. The battles were numerous, the 
achievements of the partizan officers often highly brilliant, and 
the constant activity of the armies for long periods produced 
abundance of incident. It is true that the forces employed on 
either side were never numerous, but whether the contending 
armies consist of one thousand or of an hundred thousand men, 
all the talents of the commanders may be developed, as great 
courage may be displayed by the soldiers, and the consequen- 
ces of events may be equally important to the hosdle nadons« 
The operations of war being spread over a vast continent, by 
die plan that was adopted, it was by skirmi3hes that the fate of 
America was to be decided.* And the transactions in the 
southern states were certainly very influential upon the event 
of the war. It was here that our enemy exerted lumself as 
against our weakest part; here he obtained lus greatest success- 
es; and here as elsewhere, he was at last completely foiled* 
To this day we can perceive in those states the remains of that 
bitterness towards Great Britain, which was produced during 
the war by their suflFerings, which were the greater, aS they 
were much distracted by internal divisions, and as the power 
of the enemy was often evinced by cruelty and tyranny. Mr. 
Marshall gives the following character of the war in the south. 
^The sufferings occasioned by this ardent struggle for the 
southern states were not confined to die armies. The inhabi- 
tants of the country felt all the mkeries which am inflicted by 
war in its most savage form. Being almost equidly divided 
between the two contending parties, reciprocal injuries had 
gradiially sharpened their resentments against each other, and 
had armed neighbour against neighbour, till it bad become a 
war of MSarmination* As the parties alternately triumphed, 
opportunities were alternately given for the exercise of their 
vindictive passions* Tt\ey derived additional virulence from 
the examples occasionally afforded by the commanders of the 
British forces.* * " The disposition to retaliate, to the 
fM extent of their power, if not to commit origind injury^ was 
* Annual Re^^ftcr^ l^gl. p« 83t 
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many facts confirpning these reoiarl^ai, and in speaking of ^ 
con4u^t of the Georgian militia oik a particular occasion^, ho 
aays, that they *^were so exasperated, by the cruelties mutually 
inflicted in jth^ course pf U|p. war in. this atate^ |hat tb^v werci 
disposed to have sacri&ced €ve<y rman.taken^ and with th« 
greatest difficult was this disposition now suppressed.**! In 
other parts of our countxy the miseries of war were severely 
fob, but hrxie thei pecj^le w«rt . ta^tMi not only as enemieai bfaX 
as rebda* 

But n^twithstandrog our Repossessions, we confess that 
we were disap^inted upon rc^ading the first hundred and fifty. 

pageai9f.GqtttJLa9?shislufy^ In.these pages are Quilai«^a§hari^ 
veci^tulatioiiof Aeeveats of the War previotts.to the imvasioniif 
Ae south, and. the narradve of evaits in that department daring 
the. command pf general^ Uqiw« and Lfoicolo; . but there ia lit*, 
dfr WW in tbtm* »A le^ minataoess, throughout $hm miUkbt 
IbUDdin^'MffrshalL * M^ebagaii«iiwieh<hatgena«l Lets had not 
commenced his history until *that period when he hikiaelf 1^^- 
cam/e ao eye-wi^eH» or that he had adhered to bia.oris^nal 
plan, and ftttblisbod. th^. Ufis of ganioral . Crecae« . £reii . ooiT^. 
after he has n&d«epied <Hir«tQdrO|iipion,taad indkod us iner- 
eiy thipg tp. think favorably of him> we wish Aat this patt of 
his work wi^s difeti^nt frpm whAt it ia» It is not howe^ret witlK 
wA any merit. TPbcMr am A^tn^ nft wiy ar twu lar ^ f^larive ^ ^id 
atttack oo'the (orf.a^ jiad Bank, <a ih^ Delaware tfii!er,*by ool- 
onqlJDouop9.at{tha/tim^ tibs Arilt«h:wert ondcavouaring to 
open the water fomiounicatton balwaen-their taamy inPlufa»» 
delphia, and their navy^.^. There ntt also some, logenaoua x«* 
marks upon ^le character of sir WilJiam Howe»$ and an ani- 
mated dispriptipn^pf the .ba|sle gt 8i?eed's. hill;' to hil ropulae at 
which g^aeaal JL^pe uttriU^tis the aubsequeift (fMrmtm cmxtiam 
of sir William.^ ... 

• Vol. w. pp. ssr, tea. ' . t vou n p. 94. • 

t" Vol. i. p. 31.' ' .' * * " J Vol. i. p. 49, 

f . Wa wem wtyL§bd t» mad lbs ioHfvwiagjKite^iik 59,»«sfl.<ndie«as# 
to sajDdbidtisLttnjustlyteBDttniyi^bigli honor thst is bis dae». •'*Tlia 
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tn this' part 6f the wbt4fcf is aim the following ah^do^, whiilh 
may interest some of our teadfers'on accoiint of t!hose to -wrHbtn 
it relatefrpi^gt^cral JLee, our s^uthor^^ t^^na captain^ and the Ulua- 
trious l{ani]Itoii> who then had the xmk of Ueutenani coknid- 
It toolc place during the retreat of the American ormyiafter'tlle 
battle of Brandywine Creei. " ' ' .' ' * 

K^ontiguout to the enemy's route I^ some miUsi stored wUh 
flmir, for the jiiae of thtf Americiin ariiky. Their deaimctliQ v«s 
deeoMA nebesMrjT' iiy the e^minioiribr ta chief; and ki% ^MiMr* 
<aiii{H ttcHtettittit ceAoeelUaroiltoi^atteQded bfcf^iaia LM»;m^ 
m sonll pB^ of hisunoef^ of hatmk mpm dii^a^ched In £mt .ii£ Vhp 
^enemyf with the order of esecutionf The mUl) or miQfb «toed loa 
the bank of the SditiylHtiK Anpnoachingt yoQ deaeeod m loHj^ 
hiU^ lBadk)g<td %' bfidf e oter thermiUHrac^. On ttut sfjomil •! 

tUstUlitwDiridetflwerefpsMh en^^MMPiafterfihepavljrirem^hcA 
the milla, lieutenant colonel HamitUm t«iok possession of a flaH 
bottomed boat ^ the purpose of trpnsportiiig himself and his 
comrades across the river, should the;s«clden approach of the tit^^ 
easy -vender eiiel»<retsefit netimifyt . In « tttHe liflse this pncaiH 
tioo maliifeeied his sagacity i ihe imjoi the vidots amsiayed iIm 
eoeu^'a appearaooe. Th^ dragoons were orden^d liistaotly Ip 
embark*. Of the small partyt four with the lieutenant colonel 
jumped into the boat, the van of the enemy's horse in foil view, 
preasiog down the hill in pursuit of the two videts^ Ce^taiipi. Lee» 
with the remaining two« took the decision to regapi thu bridgei 
rather than detain the boat. 

^^Hamilton was cominitted to the flood, struggling against a vi*» 
olent current, increased by the recent rains; while Lee pot his 
aifef f on' the epe#d -and soundoesa^ hio'teite^ 

^Th^aHeniieo of the e^tiaf being engaged hgr l^eeVpush figg 

honor eofi&ired upon eoloeel Vk^scot, [who k aientio&ed in |}ie texltoluive' 
l)9ee the eamiD«n4er at the battle of Breed's hill}* was only a prorndtice in . 
the anpy aeon after established) and thia, the writer wa# iofonaed |^y a gen* 
tleman cesif^ingm Qoston who was well acquainted with colonel Prescot^ con- 
sisted only in the grade of lieutenant colonel, in a regiment of infantry* Con- 
^naiig li}nself entitled to a regiment, the hero of greed's hlU would aoi 
eeoapl a esaond action* Wairen» who |el) jpoM^ sopportli^ the arriaa^^ 
was the /srorite uf the day* and has engrossed the fiune due jCo fresco^ , 
junker's Ull tee haa been conaidei?ed as the field of battle, when iti^ well . 
kaowe that it wiia fought upoe Breed's hUl, the nearest of tl^ two (nlla to* 
Boalan* Ve nafi reveres the characUrr of Wanee aw>re than the writer^ ^ 
aad be eoasidrrs kiieaelf eot oalyf by bia o b ediapce to tvuth» doieg juatiof ' 
Sseirtoeaiyfcesce^beipe i totas l tyaaao ti|< Bbtosariicesetbe«aeiOfyejf, 
iheiUiiitdada Waneei w}io,bdtes aseaUf ffeslfe«ei«H0eM4Mlhif9 
wear laurels not his own*** pp* 53, 54, note. 
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thdbridgei deftyed theiaCtaek upon the boatferafiMr nimtot) aid 

thus aSbrded to Hamilton a bettor chance of eacape* The two ml* 

deu inneceded Lee as he reached the bridge; and himaelf with the 

'"fimr dragoona aafely passed it, although the enemy's front aedioQ 

emptied their caH>iiies and pistols at the distance of ten or tweian 

paces. Lee's apprehension Ibr the safety of ifamilton continned to 

inereaae, as he heard ToUies of carUnes discharged upon tlie boett 

wliich were returned by guns singly and occaaionally. He trena« 

bled for the probable issue; and as seen as the puranit endedy 

which did not long oontinuoy he dispatched a dragoon to the con* 

-mander in chief, describing with feelings of anxiety wlnt bad pas* 

•^ed^ and his sad ptesage. His 'letter was scarcely pe nia e d by 

Washington, befera HamHton himaelf afpeafed; and, ig^mat mi 

'the cehtents of the paper in tlie general's hand, renewed hia atien- 

Hien ta the iH-bodlng aeparation, with the probability that hia friend 

Lee had been cut oiT; inasmuch as instantly after lie tnmeilibr 

^fbe Mdgev the Brttlsh iiorse reached ttie- nuH^ and coBwaenced 

their operations upon the boat. 

** Washington with joy relieved Us bars, by giving to his aid- 
'^fehcamp the captain^ letter. 

** >«Tbns M fbrtune smile open tiiese two ^mnigaeldiers«nl- 
ready united in friendship, which ceased only wstfi lifiir Lieuten- 
ant colonel Hamilton escaped unhurt, but two of his four dragoonsi 
•idth one of the boatmen, were wounded.*' pp. 19, SO, tl« 

* 

* The following account of a most ingenious and courageoua 
stratagem, which was practised by an American oiEcer, is ooo- 
taitied likewise in the same, portion of the history* 

^ While the allied army was engaged before Savannah, colonel 
John White of the Georgia line, conceived and executed an extra* 
ordinary enterprise. Captain French, with a small party of the 
BriUfth regulars, was stationed on the Ogeechee river, about twen- 
ty' five roileB from Savannah* At the same place lay five British 
vessels, of which four were armed, the largest mounting fourteen 
guns. White, having with him only captain Etholm and three 
soldiers, kindled many fires, the illumination of which was dift- 
cernible at the British station, exhit>iting, by the manner of rang- 
.Ing them, the plan of a camp. To this stratagem he added moth* 
er: he and his four comrades, imitating the manner of the ataff, 
rode with iiaste in various directions, giving orders in a loud voice* 
French became satisfied that a large body of the enemy were up« 
on him^ and, on being summoned by Whhe, he sunemiered 
Us detachment, the crews of the five vessels, forty in number^ wish 
the vessels, and one hundred and thirty stand of arms. 

<*C^enel White having succeededy pretended that he must 
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keep bMkf Me troope, lest Ihoir Miinoulfy alteady stifled hj Ht 
greet exdrtionef ebeoklbneak out) aod indtsciieaiiiale st^oighter 
take filaoe in defiaeceof bie authocitys and tbattbecefore he vould 
eooiiiik his priflonen to three guides who would conduct them 
.saMy lo good quarters. This humane attention on the part of 
Wkke was tkeaUiiHy receircd. He inmediately ordered three 
of him atteodama .to procee d with the prisooerss who moved off 
with oekrity^ anxious to geMrway» leiA the fury of Whito's corpst 
belaeTed to be near at- hand) might, break out} much disposed as he 
was to reelrain it. 

' ^Whiiet with the soldier retained by him>repnred,.aa he m» 
no upc e d to his guides and priaooerei to his troops for the purpose 
ef proceeding in their rear. 

^He BOW employed Idmself in collecting the neighboring 
militia, with whom he overtook hia goideSf their charge safe aad 
happy in tlM good treatment experienced. 

<*The extraoodinary addreas of White was eontrasted by tb^ 
extraordinanr folly of French; and both were necessary to produce 
thb wonderful fesiie* Tne afifUr approaches too near the manrel- 
lous to have been admitted into these Memoirs, had it not been 
tmilbrmly asserted, aa umfiMrmly accredited^ and never coolradicS* 
ed." pp. 115, 114. 

But if It were in our power to mal&e any more acknowl* 
edgements of this kind, we should be obliged to forbear, or 
ear fenders would not admit our opinion to be correct, as to the 
part of die volume which we have been considering* 

General Lee's account of die siege and surrender of Charlee* 
ton differs in nothing materisd from the usual narratives of the 
same event. This was the only place of any importance, in 
which the Americans sustained a regular siege* The conse- 
qnences of the capture of the city and the army were of far greats 
er detriment to their cause, than those of the loss of either of 
the other great cities which were possessed by the enemy* It 
annihilated for a time the means of resistance, and gave to the 
Britiab an important establishment, from whence they soon 
spread Aeir power over the whole of South Carriina* Aa 
might be supposed, from the magnitude of the effects of this 
event, there were not wanting some who were severe in their 
judgment of the commander who surrendered, for it is a moat 
oomoKm error, to eonoect the ideas of W sueceseand-ill dea e st 
in military aflairs. We have now before us a manuscript copy of 
^letter from general Lhicoln to general Washington, dated Julyi 
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^m^ ttMtmn^ z tz^fMKUmf "^n^^ We 

HktfMi'ht ^M to give to burread^ers t1iewiiol« of ihk totter^ 

^hich besTi's strong marks of the modest and able character of 
i^ jwriteiTi but Us length (sixty pagp^s) forbids ^t. Nor Is it 
waataamy Im «])eiKl much time in juttifyjng meaaili!e» whiflh no 
l^radii of t^Hd^ itiformaHon irttl now condMHU Thehcmora* 
Ue result of the inquiries into his conduct^ and the undiminished 
confidence of the commander in chief, should satisfy those who 
•fte tiot ia poaacstion of better mesma of juid!giDg«« that general 
l^inccte, though he tott a eity iMid m arany, l^at tio povMit^of 
!ris reputation. It may dso be observed, that all historians 
9f credit concur in representing the loss of Charleston In such 
ft mani^t'/as not at all to dimioaah the honor of its eBcellent and 
rea|MCtibte eommnnder: ^^-^so estaUished^'' aag^s general Lee, 
^as the spodest reputation of the vanquished general, that he 
continued to enjoy the undiminished respect and confidence of 
the congress, the army, and the commander in chief." Not« 
withstanding we will give some account of this apologetL^.lettef 
bdow** 

* General Lincoln suppoiei sevctal questions to be asked relitive to' 
Chailes«0ii« and we wiU endesTour to give a vis# ef the siwwefm to thent 
as stated in ttas leUer. 

'i. ^Wby was the defence of Charleston iind^Haken»'* To this q|ies« 
tioh it is answered I b e cause it was the apparent wish of congress* When 
this city was Uireatened in 1776 they recommended a vigorotts defence of 
it* ' When it was again in danger in 1779 they sent aa engineer to ibrt^ 
}tt attd. sobsequeoCly seat three frigates to defend the harbor. Moreover* 
af Mm ci^r had heea kf^ the ships of war • and the. stores there coUeeted 
fl^ust hasra been relmquished* and. the enemy copld not have been opposed 
with such inferior numbers as the AmericaOapossessed in the open field. By 
defending its the enemy was for a lime checked, which was a certain ad* 
tantagei and there was sufiicient reason to believe, if the expected succona 
lisd arrived, that an evacuation of the city wouki hare alwagis beea psaeti- 
^ahle» i^^thdut.aoy othar loisaa thaa w^uld be aacessaiy from rebaqaishh^ 
« it wjthput dcfenoa*. 

3* '* Why the arshy, stores^ &c« were not brotigbt oft" when it appeared 
iW the post could no longer be defended?** It appears that the comma* 
aiealiqnt betweaa the dty and the co«mtry» waa ktept openi and thoMlgra^. 
that atatiaat.was iiviha pawar of tha Amenaaiis* «ntil after the cavalry 
iwia wupnaed i|nd d^peifed on U)a ai^teaath of Apnlt aad that after this» 
it a cqpiiaii of tbf o^cora.ia Cl^r^^^on deoiaradt <«a fatnat Would ba au 
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itnded with many distressing inconvenieneesj if not rendered altogether im* 
practicable*** btcauae— the ciyil authority were a:rer8e to lt| it inust be par^ 
fiuoaed in the fm of tl|e coeay* ill veaaciB wiik fo the purpoae, onw « OT^ 
ti^t^ nika widei Uiat it^ ft pasaac^ w^t to be fpccod ^hpoiif h,cpnwl«raf 
ble bodies of the eneioy to the Santee riveri that the puisi^pe of socb % 
river would be very difficult from want of boats^ and that after having 
•ffected it» there would be no security from the pursuit of the firiu 
ish Hght troopt. On the nuieteenth of April such reinibreenenta wetH 
i«0n?«d» aod aiieh poaiituna takm Iqt the tntmy» »a ia the.^piaipii it 
the oflkers in Char^sloiia rendered a retaeat impracticable* Butjpepesfl 
JUee conaidera general Lincoln to have committed an error in not evacuai^ 
ing the city» immediately after the harbor was lost, which was on thJe ninti^ 4 

of ApriL The answer to this objection^ as given in the kttea of general 
Lincobi, la, that there bad been such repeated asaoraneea of abmdaot r«» 
infareemflnta^ from sources vaost to be depended upQn» as wouki have made 
itJinjuatifial)le todoubt that he ahould receive sufficient to preserve the 
means of retreat* The whole of the succors ordered were nine thousand 
and nine hundred men,^ but of tliis number only one thousand nine hundred 
and fifty were received. General Lincoln was thus disappointed in his re« 
liance on those whom he had no right to distrust* There was no faitimatieil 
that he would not receive sufficient reinforcements^ previous to the aiz* 
teenth of April, and if he had reo^ved diem» retreat would have been ua^ 
.necessary, and after that period retreat was not in hb power. These facta 
we conceit fully sufRcient to justify the cenduct of general Lineoitt in not 
leaving the city, upon the loas of the harbor. 

St *^bether the necessary suppFies of proviaiona were in time Qrdef«d» 
and why the defence of the tawn was undertaken with so small a qoaatity 
in it!** To this queation it is answered^^-that aa aalted provisions'are not 
easily paeserted in the aouthem country* the dependenee of the aiwiy waa 
oaudly upon fresh proviaiona. which sufficiently abonnd. and that adequaAe 
f i^yplies could be flxmiahed to the city daily, so long aa the communication 
was openg and in the ezpecta^km that it would be retained, the defence of 
the city waa nndertakea* But moreover^ five thonaand barreta of pork and 
aa many of beef, and allother aupplieaneoeaaaiyfer an amiy ofaixthoi^ 
sand men had been ordered in Jtdy* 

4, ** Whether, the state of the department waa Ihaa time to time repre^ 
aentedto congresa and the neceaaary auccora caUed fori** For an anawer 
to ^tuM qneat^n general Lincoln refera to the aumenraa commwiicationa ht 
had made to congresa representing the wedmeaa of the Amencan power 
in the aoutheiQ statea, and he also qnotea a long letter ttanamittad tocoQp 
gresa, dated October, 1779, in which he vepreaMita the ptobabHity that 
■ the Bridali would endeavour temake aoaie permanent acquiaitkma m thia 
iiuarter» and atatos the gicat avila whicb would fi^w from aiKch $A tven^ 
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Ibairetythcnttioie, and without aiiy resUtance, ConiwaHk, 
opoii whom the cominand devi^lved at die departure c^ Clititoii, 

whichy be lavsy can oi^y be avoided by a great increase of tbe strength 
of tbe army, wbicb was then two thirds less tban that of tbe British. 

5. '^'Whefber tbe marine arrangement was such as best to answer 
Qie purpose Jhtended by eongread in sending the Aigates to Chcrlesionff^ 
It appeani from tbe corTeBpondenoe» wluch general Lincobi here prodttcei. 
between himself and commodore Whipple, thai be used erery means of 
becoming acquainted with tbe harbor of Charleston, and sought for all 
proper adtfee and information as to the best stations for the vessels of war. 
But it seems that ^e defence of tbe harbor had been undertaken without 
much knowledge of Its character. It was bellied by congi^ess, and by the 
public, that Aips coUtd be so stationed as to defend the bar; and on tbis 
account he supposes congress were induced to send them. But tbe attempt 
to defend the bar was soon fbund impracticable, and relinquished because 
there was nofwater enough for the purpose, at the proper positions; and the 

' next position, which was taken near fbrt Moultrie, was also given up in ac- 
cordance with the opinions of the commodore, because the passage of the bar 
hod been made by the British, with a force much larger than bad been ex- 
pected, so that the final mode, in which tbe ships were disposed of, ap- 
pears to have been rendered necessary, by their inadequacy to successful 
lesistance to the enemv*s naval fbrce. 

6. *' Whether the necessary exertions were made to complete the 
works, and fortifications of the town?** Tlie ample answer to this question 
consists of depositions of James Cannon, a gentleman who, from his inti* 
nacy with general Lincoln, had means of observing himj and of Archibald 
Gamble, who was manager of the public works at Charleston. They 
are complete and full testimonials of the great exertions, the interest, and 
industry of tbe commander in relation to the erection of the defensife 
'\^orks, and are honorable, not only to his public, but his private character. 

7* The last question, which is answered in this letter, is— ^'Whether 
the defence of Charleston was conducted with that military spirit and de- 
termination, which justice Xo thehr country and themselves demanded?"* 
It ii|$pears that <m the tbtrtietb of Marcb the enemy sat down before tlie 
ptaoe, and'on tbe tenth of April, having completed their first parallel, the 
besdged were summoned to surrender. Tbe demand was refused with 
promptitude and spiriu On the twentieth, when the second parallel was 
ftiished, pM>po0fAs fbr surrender from the BrHUh were again rejected. On 
the eSj^fifth x^ May, when tfte third partHel was coMfAeted, a sainmons 
tras again sent to geneni Lhiooln, upon which be proposed terms tif snr- 
render, 'which' "not being admitted, hostilities were renewed and cbn6n- 
ded tBI'the eleventh, at iwliieh time, says general Lincoln^—^The militia of 
tli«f tdwn having tRiDWli Qwfn their arms— our provisions, saving a little rice, 
lieln^ extfisuBted— th^ troops on t)ie fine behig worn dou'n with fktigue, 
baring fbrt number of days been ^bfiged'tobgr upon die bufquette-i^ah 
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Mm BMtter of. Avgiuiai Miiietyr«ixi and C«a»bd9ii».«iul tbus if 
llwt«ro states of Georgia «BclS(Hiiidi C«roUii% «iid/|»spsiidl*iD 
advance into North Carolina. In the meHn time genendfOanes 
was sent to the south, and began to collect a lievtr army; Hia 
IMOesencc nevived the expiring embers of op|x^tio% fhq spirit of 
iWDlti—nifratgd iiBclf, and mstty of ifame wl»bad Asd foom 
their country, upon its snfojagHtion by the enenijr, to the adfaitt- 
inff states returned* *' ' ' 

<<Amoogthem were Francis Msrion and Thomas Snaiplan 
both oohNiels in tbe Sooth GaroKna line, and both: pVMMed by 
goremor Rutledge to the rank of brigadier geaerslio tha^miliiii 
of the state. Marion was dboot forty eight fears of agej siaalt in 
stature, hard in visagei healthy, abstemious, and tachom. Enthft- 
naatically wedded to the caose of liberty) he dee^y deplored the 
dcrfeful condition of his beloTed country. The commonweal was 
his sole object; nothing selfish^ nothhig mercenary^ soiled his er* 
mine character. Fertile in stratagems he struck uaperceiVed;- and 
retiring to those hidden retreatS) selected by himself, in the m»i 
nisses of Pedee snd Black rirery he placed Ids coi^ not only out 
of the reach of hia foO} but often out of the discovery of bis Mends.* 

hariKiar closely blocked up— eompletelj invetted by land by tiine thomand 
men it least, the flower of the BiitiBh army in Army, ' besides the large 
ferce they could at all times draw froxn their Marine, and aSSted by a great 
number of blacks at their laborioos employment»^the (garrison it this time 
(exclusive of sailors) but litUe exceeding two thousand fhre hundred men, 
pait of whom had thrown down their arms— the citizens, hi general, dis-' 
contented— the enemy being within twenty yards of our lines, and preparing 
to make a general assault by sea and landr*many of our cannon dismount- 
ed, and others silenced by the want of shot— a retreat being judged lniprac«> 
ticable, and every hope of timely succor cut off— we then were induced to 

offer and accede to the terms executed on the twelfVh.** ^ ' 

* ' I i' * *i ^ 

• ** I J »n t en a e t coioaal Lee was ordeied ta jein.Msnaa 'after Atmtm 
dcteminad to turn the war back to Soetli Carolina in IZdU Aa^ffieet^ 
with a mall {Muty^ precftded Lee « fiiw days aiMsh to find out. Aiarioe/ 
wb»waakiiowatovaiyhis]MBitioQiatbe svaanpaof JMscc isameliaiaa 
\a Soath Cafolina, sooMttlaMs in. VoHk CaioUaa, sad mmmtkmm en ^ibsr 
Blaat rivetw With the gMfitMt dMcalty did this. sOiaer lfedM4is«r W 
eommiinieale with the brigadisfi and that ^by the aceidefVt:4»f htariagi 
among our friends on the north side of the Asdae, #f s dnall p twis ien 
party of Marian^ being on the same side ef the rii^r* • Making htaiaelf 
known to this party, htt was oonreyed to the genenl» wftb had ohange<l^ 
his ground shice hU par^ left Mm, frineh oeoaiiencd many houis* aearch' 
4mA bs fa ea his wm aea. ^ a iild fki d i h ia n i * ' . 



ISO Le^$ n ielho ir 9^ 4ke war - htu 

» 

A njU AfliSpbiiMiftiif he redoc^d 4o prmrticc tht justicQ of Uk 
-jMam.JMkdsiiQg the iiOonlt' ctwne o£ wadkrei iteoa^ wMdi 
Jm p»|Mdf iGaliijp9ttf . iuelf neyer charged him wbh YioUtiog the 
rights .of peraooy property* or of hiUDanity • Never avoiding dan- 
gert he never raaUy sought it; and acting for all around liim as he 
&d for himelf/fae riaked the Kves of Ida troops only when it wtia 
nocessaiy. Hewr olaied witk prosperity* nor dopvesMKlby ad- 
tiaasitfrMo preaervid an >e<)p^imity which won the^Klxairation of 
bia friends* and exacted the respect of his enemies, * The country 
from Cambden to the seacoast between the Pedee and Santee tit* 
4H| «a(Mhfr4baflKre oi l«a exortiona. 

>^*&iMnpiyr> nas younger than J^^rioQ, larger in framot better 
fitted in eti«in§Hi>»f body to the ^U.of war, and* iii^e has xompeer* 
denroled io the ifreedom of his country. His aspect was manly and 
atom* denoting insuperable firmness* and lofty courage. He waa 
fnoft Oferaom petoe a as a soldier in his>uae of mesivir uid apt to 
SMkls oQiwideiaM^aihiwaopes for asuie of war. Relieving it waiv 
jenied by. the eeoeaaily of the oasot be did not occi^ty bis mii^ 
vrith critical eicaefunalions of the equity of his measures* or pf their 
hearings ♦n ieditidual^; but indiacriminateiy pressed forward to 
bis emlM<the ^estriietion of bis ei^my and liberation of his coauv* 
try* In bis nulitary Charac^r.tie resembled Ajax;. relyingvmore 
upon the fierceness of his courage than upon the results of unre* 
baing vigilance and nicel|r adjuated combinaiion. Determined to 
deserve success* be tisked bis own lifo and the lives of his assg* 
ciatea without reserve. Enchanted with the splendor .of victory. 
be wooljd wade in torrents of blood to attain it. This general 
drew about him the hardy sons of the upper and middle grpunds; 
brave and determined like himself, fiimiiliar with difficuUj(, and 
fearleas of danger. He traversed the region between Cambden and 
Ninety-six. 

^ *^A third gentleman quickly followed their great example. Aq« 
drew Pickens^* younger than either of them* inexperienced in war, 
with a sound head* a virtuous heartland a daring spirit, joined in the 
noble ^solve to burst the chains of bondage riteted upon the two 
fiiltbemetate«v and soon prevad faioiself wevtliy of being ranked 
with hisfllualti^us prracuMora. This gentlemaD was also promilt- 
ed by the gefvemor to the stadon of brigadier -general; and baring 
iaaemiUed hk aaaociatni of tiie same bold and hardy east* diatin* 
l|HisbediHaaBii£ and oorpeia tbopaogreaaof the wn»* by<tbe ptf^ 
tMinite and <aieerftilnaas with widcb «very trmtien iratk homes M^ 
j^gallantcy with which every danger was.confronted*. Th]s.foui|« 
ttf between Ninety-six and Augusta received his chief attention. 
These leadeva were always eagage4 Jo breaking up the .smaller 
pfMta w^ibrnm^^SM^i"^ oyqaimMnicatlpns* or in repairing lessee 
ay st a in e d pj ff^t^. T>^ t^pops^wi^fi^wed their fpctuiip% 

• We bdttsfs that this gantlfflnsaf jb^eow i» sudiMiKs tofkOm eflaia eg 
jppyemor of Sooth Carolina. 



$9iS* in the wuthem Apartment. tS| 

Ml <l»ir<mii or their ffteiuh' hones, were trmed with iflbt* Id 
til* VM of which they had hooome espeft; a snail postal mtf 
who acted as ca«dry, beings provided with sahros* Wheo thof 
approached the enemy they dismountedi lemving^ their horses id 
some hidden spot to the care of a few of their comrades. VictON* 
liious or vanqnishedf they flew to their horses^ pnd tins isipvoved 
liciory or secwped letreat* 

^*>Their marches were long and toilsome, aeldoos feeding moee 
than once a day. Their comfaats were like those of the Partbiao^t 
•uddea and fierce; their decisions speedy, and all sobseqaent 
measures equally prompt. With alternate fortnoes thoy pai» 
<«Br«d to the last* and greatly oontribmsd to tlwt snweaSf which 
Was tho first <ibject of their efforts/' voL i. pp. i64M«167. 

To these officers^ and others resembling them in spirit an4 
potriofism* mudi of the sucoeas whioh ntteoded *the Amei^ 
fCBB anus in the southern- states is to be attributed* Tbof 
fraversed the country, coHected temporary bands of the hardy 
moimtaineerS) who returned to tiieir homes after somf suddoii 
expedition. 

<*The wallets were filled with provisions, the guns cleaned, 
i>ullets moulded, and a scanty supply of powder was distributed out 
of their scanty magazine. Two hours only were occupied in get^ 
dng ready for niotion, which followed as soon as the horse? coul(l 
|ie brought from pasture and accoutred- The ^rass of nature gav^ 
subsistence to the horse, while the soldier feasted on the homely 
contents of his wallet, made and filled by his yi\lt qc ipo^er.'^ ycM, 
{• p. f OS. 

It was by such itien, that the Complete and secure estiMislH 
ment of the British power in the south was now prevented, unti} 
Gates appeared, and collected an army with whicb he fek able to 
approach the enemy. This officer, who ha4 obiainail a aMw| 
tmmerited degree of reputation by his victory at Safttogai 
where such were the mistakes ia the plan upon which his antag- 
onist acted, and such his own physioa) finrce, that suepcss wa| 
iosored to jnoderately skiUul esertiona, assamed Ua near caai^ 
fliand, with an apparent eonfideace in his own superiority, not 
less incotisistent with modesty, than it appears to have beei^ 
with justice* One of bis first acts as commander of the soutl^ 
am anoaies was thfi rejection of the ofier of a coifia of cavrivf^ 
and to this ill-judged decision genend Lee ascribes fai a greaf 
meaaareilie Jiaavytdisaetef wtiirii*4ie sutMeqnently tirberitnc^4i 

jra,f.yrt.ni, . m 



« 

iCalc^titt)^ praody,'* Kt Wf^ <^ the- wei^hc o£ kll.iMfiiiH 
ttt-«pp«al« to hove di^iited the pteneqiiiBktft to Tiolofy, aiidi^ 
ftare hurried on to the field of battle widi the hapetooas^ of 
youth-^ General Lee's remarks upon his mtlitmy cpnduct 
ire modeiale aodjuat^andliroefixMnattafpefUf* ForoiiMclve^ 
we confess that we feel litde reapeet for dM meoKMy of the imam^ 
Vho used tHbse base and dishonest means to supplant geneiid 
Washington in his command, that it now fully appear^ weip 
used by general Gatestf^ His ungenccoua treatoscat of ttir 
tMniiaiider in diie<; and lits presiiniptuoua coaduot in CwoUh 
na are indications of a character proudf selfish, and weak, whidi 
^sentB a stiB more unlovely aspect firom the neceasaiy coa* 
4nst which we asust amke betweaa Umadf and Liai»lA^ who 
preceded luro, and Greene, who was Us successor. General 
Gates was totsHy defeated in the first and only coooiuiler which 
he bad with lord Comwallis, then the commander of Ae 
British fprc« in the south. The loss of the batde of Cambden^ 
and the almost ^nteoftporaneous destrucdoa of the {ongce under 
general Sumpter, who bad just gained ^some important advan- 
tages, again dispelled eveiy appearance of powcfftd reMstaoce 
to*^ the invaUing enemy in the states of South Carolina and Geor- 
{[ia, and caused them to be considered as reannexed to die 
firiti^ empire* The remaios of the American army reassem- 
bled at Hillsborough in North Qorolina, and Lord ComVaUia» 
after some time spent in attenticm to civil affiirs, advanced ia 
, {lureyit. It was during this time of the prostration of our ar- 
^y, t^qt the impnrtsince of those active partisans, who wero 
^aaamatod by ardent cou,rag^ and by true patriodsm waa 
most sensibly felt. The Bri^h army was harasaad oa ita ' 
march by Pavidson and Davie, and the onnttnaad activity of 
.^ompterj Marion, and I'ickens, convinced its leader that him 
-conquests weie not y^t sei^ucecL At this period occurred one 
•of the moat impqvtaaf achievcfttcnta of th^e ind^pind/Mit w^t* 
riors. A party of the mouotaiaaera, who were asaemUed im- 
der the command of several of the militia colonels, totally do* 
^ Moyed the cjwf% of colonel Ferguson, Vhich was a most val«» 

' •v^t.fbifiii 

t Sea ItariidilNi Ue eC Wsri)ii«ti^ 
' ^ 1 pp. 339W 390. 



Isuni rfCovQwallb to dM iieigUKMai^Mwl of hb'fonner poMtiov 
«i Cbttibdeti. 

• G«tet Wiiig recalled by ccngMss, tlutt llis ooiidu(^ firt^ 
•cnnMscfdt G«tt» Greene waa «]^)ticed to mioeeed to l|ia oaate 
mattd. ThisfKaiitiipiiahed officer hnd dbplaytdbia QO«migftai»d 
ability in a long and honorable service. He was in the battlesof 
Springfield, Brandywine, Germantowq, and Moninogih,;hfl4 
heen^oppoaed' to ConmaUia in New Jef^ey^ and waft under $MJk 
liviA « Rhode Iclaiid* He had aht> semrod as quatterniaoMf^ 
general. In all his duties he had acquitted him^ir hdnorablyi 
oiid Had obtained an untamiahed reputation. *^liideed»'' says 
genellal JLeis *te nanifcrfd and MpetlBOt wone bis 4i(^ 

^ Cdloiid Fergosiin Icat bit fi&in fhlt w^&gn; Ht umtiiebroth^ 
taf ibe oe|ebnited Adam Fergasoti, and was the inventor of a new specie.^ 
H>f rifle gun. On the morning of the battle at Brandywine Creek, lie had 
the life of general Wai4iingion in his power, as appears from the follo^^^g 
extract from a letter of his to his brother, Dn A. Ferguson* • The olr* 
cumttances related occurved while Perg^uson Uy with part of his rifle* 

« 

men on a skirt of a wood in front of general Knyphausen's division, 
"*W^ had not Uun long when a rebel officer, remarkable hj a hussar dress,* 
passed towards onr amy, witKin a hundred yards of my right flahk^ not 
perceiving ut. He was fcAowed by another dressed in dark green audi 
blue, mounted on a good bay horse, with a icnmrkable large high cocked 
hat I ordered three good shots to steal near to them and ^re »t them; 
but the idea difgusted me; I recalled tJie order. The hussar in returning 
made a circuH, but the other passed within a hundred yards of usi apoa 
l^ich I advanced from the wood towards him. Upon my caflittg, fas 
•toppedi bat aHer looking at me, proceeded. I again drew bit attention, 
and made sign to him to ttop, levelling my piece at him; but Ir stowiy 
oSmkMtd Ihb Way* At 1 was whbkilhaMt tfistMice at whidi, in the qmck- 
'etCMngff I eovld have lodged half a doscn balls in or abovt him, befiwe he 
•was oat of my fetch* I had only to detenainet but it was not pleasant to 
Are at the back of an unofTending individual, who was acquitting himself 
¥ery coolly of hit dtttyf so 1 let him done. The day after, I had beoi SbI» 
fng thflt vtory to tome wwiikM olBo^rt who li^ in te tame ream with 
me, Whenena ef tor teigeoett who had heca dretsing the wtended rebel 
eAeerty oane inaad told tts» that they had been informmg him, that gene* 
ral Washington was sfl the morning with the light troops, and only atfeeml* 
ed by a French olRoer in a hustar dreas, he himtetf dretted and mountsd 
fa every point at above deteribed. I am not tony 0uA 1 didnot know et 
eMftwm«^ tee KttadirCeatineaiBai, vsi ii>p> tg» note. 
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litibfititfieaveiyUighly.mttied counaeUoriof -the/eoamaBdcf 
m chieff r«qiecled.fpr hw mcenriiy, prizted for bU <jiMioterQ8S«> 
e4neB8» and valued for his wisdom'\* Being now raiMd U> ao 
uidepetid<9Eit and important command, and phced in a atatioa^ 
th^ duties of wbi^h weite aitUioiis, bis isharaptflr uiukrwwi a 
severe test^ which rcndeced it stall mor^ 



^A wide sphere of intellectual resource enabled him to insplrd 
tonfideneS) to rekindle courage, to decide hesitation, and infuse a 
q^ril oC- esalt^d . patriotism in the cidacnaof the state. By Ma 
owaeai^mplet be showed the iacaleulaUe vahieof qh^diancaypf 
patience, of vigilance and temperance. Dispensing justice, with 
an eVen hand, to the citizen and soldier; benign in heart, and hap^ 
pf III manners; he acquired the durable attachment and esteem of 
all» He eaUected aioend bis person, able and respectaMe oiicani 
ai)d selected, for the several departments} those who wsire beat 
qualified to fill them. Uis operations were then commei>c^,with^ 
a boldness of design, well calculated to raise the droc>ping hopes of 
his coontrjr, and to excite the respect of his enemy/' vo1.i.pp.ti44« 
S4S. 

At the same time tKat general Greene itosuraed the com- 
insnd of the southern army, general Lee, then lieutentant colo<- 
ti<d of a partizan legion, composed of horse and foot, was de- 
tached from the army of general Washington to join him; and 
from this period his history becomes more valoable^ and niore 
entertaining. Gteeiie, having placed a division of his force 
tinder the celebrated Morgan, advanced in two distinct bod* 
iies towards the position of his enemy. Com^allis sen( TArleton 
■gainst Morgan, who defeated him at the batde of the Cowpensif * 

• Vol i. p. 22r. 

f The battle at the Cowpeos tiras ofte of the ntost hriUiMit that wsa 
gimed by the Americans duriiig the whole war. The force of Mofgsn^ 
according to a letter which he wrote to general Gceene after the yvfXarf^ 
Waa eig^t hundred: that of Tarieton waa by all accounts at least one thoM* 
Sand, probably eleven hundred. lu general Greene's official account of tl^ 
battlci the loss of the Americans is stated at twelve killed and sixty wound- 
<sdi that of the British at ten commissioned officers^ and one huudrei^and 
sixty six rank and file kiUed, two hundred Wounded* and twenty niiie o& 
ecrs and five hundred privates prisoners. This acoo]Liot» so far as it relates 
%o the American loss» is followed by all the American historians^ sod 
f Iven by Stedmsn. . The British loss is by some placed at six hundred hi 
the who(e» but generally at eight hundred. Tarkton withauiGh disi||ig^-» 
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Utt ' at tlie tnomcsiit of success, ^tw Increase of the Bridflh* 
forees, bjra brge reinftn-cemeht, froid New Torfc,*reiidered 
an union of the Americans, and a retreat necessary to their 
lafetjw The difficulties attending a junction of the forces may 
be eadniftted^ when it is considered, that the British were bo* 
tween the two bodieas but it was efiected with the greatest ad- 
dress at Guilford court-house* The whole retreat, wUch was 
continued until Greene had entered Virginal, making a dis- 
tamse ortwo hundred and thirty miles, was performed with t 
degree of military skill, which was equaUed only by the activi- 
ty and spirit with which lord Comwallis pre98ed the pursuit. 
Such was the zeal of the Marquis, that he committed to dis 
flames the wlude baggage of his army, reserving only <a small - 
supply of clothing and waggons, sufficient for the conveyance of 
hospital stores, salt, and ammunition, and for the accommoda- 
tion of the sick and wounded* The suflFerings of the Ameri- 
cans during this retreat appear from the following. 

<*The shoes were generally worn out, the body clothes much 
tattered, and not more than a blanket for four men. The light 
corps was rather better off; but among its officers there was not a 
blanket for every three: so that among those whose hour admitted 
rest, it was an established rule, that at every fire, one should, in 
routine, keep npon his legs to preserve the fire in vigor. The 
lentt wece never used by the corps under Williams during the 
retreat. The heat of the fires was the only protectioo from ralUi 

nousneM thus states the result of die battle in his Campaigna^ page 2iB* 
**11ie aunlker of kiBed aad iroonded in the action at the Cowpena amount* 
ed to near three hundred en both eidee^ officers and men induaive. ThU ieee 
«Nf« alneet equalij eharedt hut the Americana took two pieoea of cannon^ 
the oelora of the seventh regiment^ and near four hundred priaoners.* For 
some very joat strictures on colonel Tarfoton^a conduct on thia occasion^ 
and on his general charscter» we refisr our readers to Stedman*a account 
of dixa batUe. 

While apealdng of Tarieton* it may be weU to mention a fact expreaaive 
of his own ideaa of the opinion which waa entertained of him among the 
American aoi£ers. When the post of Gloceater* of which he waa the ' 
eommander, waa about to aorrender, at the fiJl of Torktown, he waited 
npon Choise, the heseiging general* and ezpreaaed hia apprehenaiona for hia 
personal ssfety, if put at the disposal of the American militia. These feara» 
sa general Lee observes, 'Induhitably did not grow out of the American 
chktscter or hiStM»*i 



rinl id'necMi€ti snowt It kept tho cwcunij0€oiift gfowill ihmI trftf 
ilrfy wkild Impntifig ^vanatih to tbe bodfi 

^Provisions were not to be found in abandance^ so swift was 
t^ur progress. The single meal allowed us was always scanty, 
Plough good hi quality and tery nutritious^ being bacon and corn 
flMMd*** folkik p« ti9Sf Bole* 

The post of eoldti^l Lee at Als time was in the Mnr'gMtiA; 
tad such was the activitjr of his Corps in its tmportasit <hiries 
€ff watchtbg the ^enemy by bight Und day, that be says n6 dM 
6f thefti coirid otieiiin during the retreat more dian ^ix ^bMhf 
sleep in ferty eight. His account of the Aiovements of tbid 
detachment h very aftiustng, vend the liHrrative of dit'lrhole re^ 
tfeat fs iincoitimotily interesting. 

^ Gttii^nd Greene having received a few reinforeetnem^ iMA 
kfter he cA^et^d Vit^kiia, determined immediately to yttunVto 
^ rescue df the lost provinces. In pursuance of diis design h^ 
tent ibrWard a body of light troops, uhder colonel Lee teC 
brigadier Pic*kens,* and soon after himself recrossed the riVer 
Dan, and advanced towards Comwallis. He was not yet strong 

• Tms adyanced party» hearing ttiat Tarleton with a body of troopa 
was atacontiderable distanoe from the army^ went in porMitof tben. Oa 

'Jbeir Wiqr they feU ia with lour hundred logfidiflta undsr colvnd PyU*. wti^ 
wer^ iaaiaffd^pf T«rkto% Lee» I9 an i^iuMs itratagess, paaiie4b>>S(- 
4e|f upon thev §at the fiotiah oilioer, and bad well nigh ^ntvufiitMtXy seoiir- 
ed the wMe party» nrhen they diseovered' the deteptioni and sone ef them 
fired. This nadered an immediate attack upon them netenui^, in wUebi 

• according to general Lee, ninety were killed* and the rest diaperse^ 
Judge MafshaU has eh-eaesiady attftsi, thitbctwem twoaad diieete» 
dmd of them were destroyed. Tarietoa ehargea Lee with MAaHMni 6ar^ 
^mrity en this oceaaioay and the Britiah aocounta in general represent it is 
tile SSSM aaiiner. G«Mr«l Lee has given a very particular aecoant of 
thia afi«ir» Ineidery as he says, *%> lepel the unfounded stigma attached te 
tke^oAeer aad cotps eiigaged with colonel Pyle,** and lefert partieelarly fe 
llttaoeoiiiit4rflfr«9lfcdmafk According to genenl Lee, the teraiination qf 
thia affair waa wholly undesigned; an attack was rendered necessary by the 
cfa ei B Ms tsn ees ia wluch ktb was, andHusre waa no attempt to ^eut off those 
wHoHed. ithss been iherdbtevccyunjesdyrepieseated as *«a foul mae^ 
taoV* or an "Hnhussaa heriiarily." Though net se dcngned 4t was ho#- 
«fer hithetfventefgteat tenafll^hyitoopenitisaasaeksekupeiither^ 
eeiriiiiigeetvioef Ihr beibie this, Ose a w a tfis ba^ to t«pleiiishluaai«iy 
hy means of the royalistai but he at last was eomp«Md ta *relibqiMi his 
eoaquests, in oonsetfuence of the iulitre ef this seaieetif Mpp3t|^ upHi 
which he very' much depended. 



tUMf^ H^iMn¥J» a batikf Uu he wb dturo^M Id |m^v«nt ll^ 
•zecutioB of his oppooenl^t desigit of oblaiiuiig vccnumfor bi^ 
urmy from among the inhaUtants of the country^ who weiie 
^re particularly favor^le to the Britiih cause. Some a4mir%i 
Ue QuuuBuvrea on both sides, and (Wie amdl BkkflMshaa took 
piaije beiween det^chmenia of the twoarmiei. ColpnelLQe 
waa eng|^;iBd in most of these, in consequence of his bevingthe 
figmaiand of cavaby and hgbt troopa. Upon the anival iif 
tb^ leii^fc^ceiQenta which general Greene ex^ctedt he foui»4 
himself ^ the head of a respectable army» end wiilix^ Hmf t^ 
psy die fate of an engagement, took his po^po bx tb^ p^f? 
poseb Comwallis was eager for the contest, and inatantly seiir 
ed the opportunity. The betde of Guilfiord cour^bquae mm 
took place, iind the struggle for victory was mfute t^ each ait? 
ety in full foroa. The numbers of our forces were gre^^y s|^ 
f^^t but th^y were not aUe to withsiand the disciptinc: of the 
^saemy, and the result,, honorable to bolh.parties^ g^ve conqu|e«t 
to th^ British, bux success to the Americans^ Cor the lo^fi w)uc)i 
Comwallis sustained in tUs engagement so grea^ diminished 
hisibrve, and he wns so mwh in want of supplies, that he fqiind 
it ne^ssary, instead of agua seeking the combat which Gieaoe 
was expecting, and for which he was prepared, to letreet, int 
to Cross Creek, and shortly after to Wilmington, % sea^foit 
Ijpw^ in the southeastern extremity of North Carolimw ^Ao« 
other auch victory," said Mr* Foa^ in the House of Comiionni 
^ ^ would destioy the British amy*^ 

^ ^The campaign so far,** says our author, ^'presents tiie nndida* 

' don common to war. It opened with the victory of the Cowpeoa 

^^aa event very propitious to the United States^ which was fblkiw*^ 
ed by our perilous retreat through North Carolina, when for many 
days the fate of Greene and his army hung in moumftil suspense} 
and after a grand display 9t military science in marches, ooonler* 
marches, and positions, in conseauence of the bold return of th» 
American army tnto North Carolina, concluded with our defeat at 
Gnilford court-house. Replenished In military stores, grown 
fttronn^r by defcat, and bolder from dKsaatar, the American general 
Is mrw Been seeking with keener appetite a lenewidef the conflfet, 
Whifo Ihe British Gomptererseduloody and suceessfnlly avoida it;** 
^, I. pp. 964, MS. 

Genend Greene, hqw tu];ned his. anention towards Csmb* 



>, 



;4aiH whew lord Bawrdoo (now earl Ikfeini) wat postad; 

• Colonel Lee w«» detached to unite himself with Marion, wiM> 

was then in. the awaowt of Black river, doaely watched by a 

^ hpdy of British troops under colonel Watson* As soon aa 
4h^ uniof was effected, the^laid siege to Fort Watson on the 

* Santee rivsTt The position of geiMval Greene was taken with 
A vi^w to intercqit colonel Watson on his return to die arnqr^ 
,«nd.lo restrain the operadons of lord Rawdon until he shoold 
be joined by sooxe lorees under general Sumpter, which he oai« 
pected. In these circumstances^ with superior pumhexs, n«d 
in a chosen position, he was attacked by his enterprising enemy^ 
nid defeated at die battle of Hobkiek^s \xS^^ llie event of the 

* battle was entirely unexpected by Greene, and deeply mortified 
\him, aldioug^ he himself was deficient neither in watchfulneas, 

.aktttjov bravery. But lord Rawdon was too mueh weakened Ibr 

' - pursuit before being joined by Watson; and then, fining it im« 

possible to bring on another battle, he determined to relinquish his 

, posts, and retreat toward Charleston. Thus did general Greeae 

triumph in his defeats, and compel sucoessively Comwdltt attd 

Rawdon to yield the ground upon which they had been victo* 

nous. ' Lord Rawdon retired to Monk's Comer, at no great 

distance from Charleston, where he remained waiting for re* 

Inforcements* In the mean time colonel Lee and his compan- 

ions 'were most assiduously and successfully employed in break* 

jng up the various small posts whith had been establi^ed by 

' the British for the security of the country, and as places of d6- 

' posit for supplies* His narradve of these expeditions is mi* 

nute and entertaining, and the information is novel, for we have 

* before possessed but brief accounts of these events. After 
taking the fons Watson, Motte, Granby nnd Augusta, eolo« 

* nel Lee, with his prisoners,* rejoined general Gneene, who 

* Theie prisonen were the garnion of foil Cornwallis at Aogustm* 
Judge Mvshall tayi^that "in the hope the knowledge of the ikte which 
. iifd beiaUen the fort at Augotu ini|^t vuJce some iiii|irtsaioii oa the gsr* 
fiaoa of snDc|gf-aiz»thcy were marched in fuU new of the Bxitiah wiq^in 
fitt t^.parade .of milUaiy triumph.'* VoL It* p» St%^ Colonel Crugar» th« 
commander of Ninety-tix» beUeving that this cx^ihjtipB was iatendsdaa 
Ml insyltt opened hia hatteriet upon the escort of the prisoners, although 
Af^ thesEffelves were equally ezpos^ to the %t%f We ahould jpeihaps 
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was thlM empfoye^ in txt siege of Ninetf-sis.^ Bul^ 
Itftwdon having receitred hia expectedt reinforcenietitVi woA ifiv 

- rintittgto Its i^ef, Aim} tit attenipt to storm the works |lroyili^ 
iinsQccessful, il became nei^e^sarjr to reHnqiii^i the siege* 'n^ 

' ^onchiet of tfte ^orksof did bMiegeirs of N itietf -sif Was ttrntf 
nStted . to the PdHsh dietTy i^osphtiirico, of ivfiom genef^l 
Lee gives die- foOomng ch&i^cter^ Wbidh-we tMnk wiU aoc: «|* 

^ itMj btrmohijM with ihe Ideas Which many pix^Uf edtMilii 

' concerning thfe man, wbo^ n^Mue die poet pampl^ hM )mn^* 
taliped, aMiough proWily it a^^ w|th f9^ 

*<Ko9cUtiako was extramelf amiabla» andt I baUepif a ftfidf 
foed many per was he deficient in his professional knowle^; hu| 
he was yttf moderate in talent^^rnot a sparl^ of the etherial In iBf 
eomposition]. His blonders lost us Ninetyrtts; and general Greenei 

. mock aa he wan belened and xespectedt did not esd^e eritMsoit 
for ifeeranittingideengmeer. 10 direct the manner .It 

waa saidy and with some justice tooi that the gisneial enght eery 
tainlj to hare listened to bis opinion; hut never ought to haVe pery 
mined the punrak oCersoTy altfaeogh supposed iqrprofessioniilafiT 

:iiHMtt|^«^ liDLdi»> 119* . . ^ i ,, 

I^xrdBswdony afteraelieyiog Nnetf-eiK, folowodftMf alic|le 
time in pursuit of genera! Grceqc, but finding that he could 1x6% 
br '^ him tx> battlcy retur^iedt su^d sbor^ afte^ he j^ijittfsd t^^tQWii 
Md £Q(rt««s ^ pp»tio9. was no longer itenabl^ Drom -wiiet of 
die intermediafee posts* He marched ixyward Chaiiesion in two 
xlistinct divbioQSy and the American commancfer, hoping iy>l|r 
for an opportuni^ for a sucees^ul attack, aeot coloneji l^ to 
jgs^n. ^e front of the weid:est division uf Jtbe isnemyry whic}i 
wi^ midsr lord Rawdon» wbile he him$e}f pressed forwair^ 
in pucsuit* But it jras found after much recQnnpitcringy,tba$ 
fLvei^ Aia smaller division was too powerful to render a batde 
desirable^ and he therefore clrew ^ff bis army to the hig^ bi^f 

bsve thought from the reprefetitulon of Judge Mar8htdl» duit inH^sla- 
sttnoe eolond Lm had been deficient in delicacy towards fait fot^ had we 
not been informed hy hint, ^at it was in eonseqdence of the eficsf^t^nusf 
tidfag^htt waf, and not in confbrmity to orders, (hat the prisseef* WSif 
•ftafc h e d in view of tbf besieged* ToLii.p. 11%, 

* So called, because it was ninety six miles distant from the ^tincip^ 
town oTthe Cherokee Indians. Lee, vol. ii« p* 95. 
No. l.VoLJII. 17 
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/1J0 Le^s tnem&ir^ 6j the war An* 

;of Saotte, hk order to afibrd them repose ttid refredttMit day 
tag die hot weather, which Jiad now commenced. Lord Raw- 
don, having been joined by Uie other division of his army, aifd 

< by a body of troops firom Charleston, took a posidon for the 
same purposes at Orangeburgh, and excepdng a few small es« 

' pedidoQS of the Americans against some remaining British 
posts, in which colonel Lee was, as usual, acttvdy conoamed,the 

' tranqudUty of die armies, was for some time uninterrupted* 
And our troops may wefl be supposed to have needed this iak 
termission of exertion after so long a period of acdve and ft* 

tiguing motioo* 

If*' • • . ■ . 

^Vf» had ofteo)** says general Lee, ^^experienced b the oenrae 

• of the campdgn want of food,* and sometimes seriously suffered 
firom the scandneis of our supplies, rendered more pinching by 
their qnsiity; but never did we suffsr so severely as during the 
lew days^ halt here [near Orangeburgh]. Rice furnished our 
SMbidtut» tof bread, which, akhmigh tolerably relished by tboao 
funiliariaed to it from infimcy, was very disagreeable to Mary land- 
ers and Virginians, who had grown up in the use of com or wheat 
bread. Of meat we had literally none; for the few meagre cattle 
brought to camp as beef woi|ld not afford more than one or two 
ounces per man. F^vgs abounded in some nmghbouring ponds, 
and on them chiefly did the light troops subsist. They became in 
great demand from their nutriciouaness; and, after conquering 
the existing prejudice, were diligently sought after. Even the at- 
igator was used by a few; and, tery probably, had the army bedi 

.much longer detained upon that ground, might have rivalled the 
frog in the estimation of our epicures.** vol. u. pp. 144^ 145. 

We have mentioned that lord Comwallis, afSter the battle'df 

Gidlford, had retired to Wilmington. From this place it w* 

in his power either to return to the assistance of lord Rawdott^ 

*or to march into Virginia, and effect a junction with some 

troops, which were in that state, and which had been placed uii- 

der Ms command. His lordship appears to have been aware of 

'the importance of the decision, as to his future operations, and 

•• 

• * 'a*aakii»(4ellerilraflGermanocttm)ebiervettbat th^Udaplstt^ 

lilul t|iUe intleayd of pty— 'Nam ^nibe^ et qyaaqoam incompti Uvgi tuncn 

appsratui pro sUpeodio cedimt.* Thiscaiiiiotbesiid<Df ui intoto. Like 

the Genaans we had no pay; and instead of plentiful tahleSf in lieu» our 

tiMsvst not oltea pkadfiil, and MldoA agreeable.* 



Itf3. m the WKihem dtpartmenu |$f 

general Lee i&fbnnt us^ that he manifeBted much ifresokidcn^ 
In the adoption of hia plan* Once, he says, Cornwallis had do- 
' termined to follow general Greene, and commenced Ms mardi; 
bttt this resolution was altered, and he moved towards Virginta| 
imd arrived without any important opposition at Petersburgli. 
iVe consider this tstep as one, which, more decidedly than any 
other, tended by its consequence to produce the termination of 
the contest between Great Britain and the United States. It 
. kd directly, as is well known, to the most splendid achievemtot 
which honored the American arms during the war-— the cap« 
ture of his whole army; and diis was most effectual towards 
convincing the Bridah of die vanity of condnuing their attempts 
Ibr our kibjugadon. The reasons wludi influenced Corawdlis 
to this momentous proceeding, we will give in his own wohls, 
as they are found in his answer to the naxradve of sir Heniy' 
CBnton. He is speaking of the £ulureof die reinfetcements, 
iddch he expected from the royalists fai Carolina after hrs victtanry 
at Guilford. — ^^'^This disappointment, and the want and distress* 
es of the army compelled me to move to Cross Creek; but 
meeting there widi no material piat of die promised asristano^ 
afid'su]^plies, I was obliged to contitme my mvrth to WfUning- 
ton, where hospitals and stores were ready for us. Of this 
move I s^t information, by several expresses, to lord Rawdon, 
bat unfortunately they dl foiled. My intention then wt», as 
soon as I should have equipped my own corps, and received ft 
part of die expected reinforcemnts from Ireland, to retunw to 
die upper country; in hopes of giving some jHrotectioa toSouth 
Carolina, until new measures could be concerted with the com* 
mander in chief* The march of general Greene into NorA 
Carolina, and lord Rawdon's danger, made my situation veiy 
critical. Having heard of die arrival of a pacquet from Euit>pe, 
wkfaout any certain accounts of the smttng'of the reinforce- 
ments, I thought it too hazardous to remain inacUve, and as it 
was impossible to receive in time any orders or opinions from 
rar Henry Clinton to dit«ct me, it became my duty to act From 
my own jddgment and experience. I therefore, upon tnature 
deliberation, decided to march into Virginia, as the safest anS 
most effectual means of empIo3ring the snndl corps under say 



tap|^(lMyiid, k ^^OKqbiituig toirwdtfargeoeivUafiOQBtoC Aeivait* 
t .came^to Ab tewdudon printipidl^ far cbc foUowiBg,r«aBOii$^«« 
t foould not tCQiain at WIlmiiigtoBf kat genend Greene abould 
succe^ ^l^<^^ 1^^ Ralrdon^ and, by ttimmag ip Monb Cato<» 
liptLf hinVe it in hia power to cttt off ererjr meana of saving my 
MynU isorpat ettepc that disgraceful one of aa codiarkatiQnt wiAi 
^ loss of the eaValrjr and eVeiy horae in the artiijr:— "From the 
ahortoeas of lord Rawdon^s stock of proTiaions^* and the great 
dijitance from .Wilmiogton to Cambden^ .it«ppeaped impoasibte 
thai atijr direct move of mine coxild afibrd hiih the least proa* 
Ipact of reKefi in. the attempt, in eaae of a misfiHtune to him^ 
ihp safis^ of my own corps mig^ have heen endangenedi t^r^U* 
hi&eaitricvaed himself, the fiaf ce in South CarQUna^ when asaem* 
t>ledt waa^ ill my opinion^aufiicieBt to secure what was valnablei 
to.. MSf 0Bd dipaUe of defence in that province. I was likemet 
hiflwifiiirtH by having just received an account from Chaijestoip 
6f«tfac arrivd ot a frigate with despatches from the. commander 
in chie^ the substance of which^ then traosmitaed to me, waa^ 
thai g^eral PhilUpa had been detaiched to the Chesapeak and 
pi^t under my ordera, which induced me to hope, that sofid qn 
erUtiotts might be adopted in that quarter:— and 1 waa moat 
firmly persuaded that until Virginia, waa reduced we could not 
hol|l the more southern provinces, and that after ite reductioa 
diey Would fcll without much resistance, and be retained with^ 
out much dificuhyJ'* 

^General Lee has deVotnd a chapter to an account of .the in* 
VdaioM of Virgjinia by Arnold and Philip The only objeoC 
of theae e3q>editions seemed to be to depress the spirits of the 
countlr^ by desolating and laying it wa^, and die moat shames 
ful |ra?ag«a were committed upon priyate property* . No foiM 
ndeqjuate to its defence being in the atato, there waa U(ttle oppo-i 
feition mi^e to this W^ of di^preda^o* But indications fppear^ 
hig of an intenuon to make a permanent establishmeni of th^ 
toritish force in. Virginia, the Marquis de la Fayette was de-<>* 
Inched froth Washingtbn^s army to its protection* His fof ce^ 
H^hich was not equal to that under general Phillips, apd.f p^m^ 
t|tf of troops collected under the Baron. Stei^beni who were iv 

* tatriNittfetioti id Clklrti^allU^ tUpij^ 1783. flu 
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peMtid to oppoae him wheo Cornwallis am?ed U Petenbuiy 
but Fayetie was in momentacy e:qf)ectatioo of rcinforcemeiifti 
from the tnain army under geneval WayD«u To prarent die 
joaction of these forces, Camwallis made ati ineffectual attempt 
»tPHsmlk Smf^tbt^wBod had he aeted with hia farmer SfMiit he 
would ha^e easily doue it But we are no longer to locA: Upon 
QaniwalUa as the same chal-actel-^ trhen we view him in his op« 
eeatioM-ia ViFg^nuii as diat in which he tppaared to us inihs 
€aRiliDas» Flora toua a a » not catirtly underittsod^^eitfaer dia»« 
grecment with sir Heniy Clinton, or disappointment as to hii 
own plans, or disgust at a service, which he now saw promised 
noauccessfui issue, he discov^d in die newsitoatioiii, wbieh^ 
had chosen, no portion of ihose talents, which had kept the 
Bonthem states in agitadon, and had almost subjected diem 
again to die Bridsh power* SeVend expeditions'* were execute 
ed by his light troops^ which were of do great moment, whM 
Wayne havii^ reached Fayette, tbey moved towards die British 
commander. Ncglectbg opportuniries of striking his sdH in* 
ferior fee, Cornwallis i^ired upon the approach of Fty&int^ 
and, in conformity to the wishes of Clinton, now direeted hto 
attention to die establishment of a post, where a harbor could 
be provided for the security of the shtppipg during die winter* 
Maviagta Jamestown he comaMincad the^pasaagr of the rivtr 
littiMC place on his way to Ponsmoudi* Fayette, haviag#baeii 
joined by Steuben, detetmined to strike a Mow Upon his emevi^ 
when die greater part of his troops should haVe passed the rivdl** 
He advanced with this intention to within a short distance of 
the British arrny^ and conceiving the proper moment to be at 
laaidt he made his atsack* Bttt he had been deceived b the in- 
fenmitlon which h^ been given him, and m his surprise Ibnnd 
that die greater part of CornwaBis* army had not yet crotaed 

. * Oae of theaey Under colonel Simcae* was for the liart)Oie of destro|r-i 
ing die stores at the point ofFork^ and was auccesailiL The other, under 
colpoel Tarletotiy was aent to seize the governor (Jefferson) and the mem- 
bers of the assemhtyi eon^eaed at Charlottei^e. Only a few of the mem- 
hen were captured, and the jjotem6r '"very readily sartd himself by tdk- ' 
Ing shelter in sn a^jspent spur of the iipkountains.'^ 



Ae rivtr. Re was cA>liged rvfMij to retreat wMi coodderable 
loss;* but iMioiigh he had placed htandf entirely in ihepofrer 
Cif die enemy, he was not at aB porsaed, erenby the onoe eneer* 
prizing Cornwailit. 

<(In tUt penod of gloonif of diaoTdar». and of periif .La Fagretto 
waa collected a^d uDcUsmayed* With zeal, with courage, and with^ 
sagacity, he discharged his arduous duties; and throughout his dif- 
ficult retreat was never brought even to arrajr but once in order for 
battle^^^lnvigorating our counsels by iiia precepts; (^spelling oar 
despondency by his example; and encowMging his traopalo aubr 
mit to their many privations, by the cheerfuineaa with whiclk he 
participated in their wants; he imparted the energy of his own 
mind to die country, and infused his high toned spirit into his ar« 
sny.** vDl. li. p. 333. 

• 

Comwallis, pursuing the designs of his commander in chief^ 
determined upon the occupation of Torktown, and of Gloucester 
4M the opposite aide of the river, for the security of the shipping; 
wd nraordingly employed himself in fortifying these poa|a» 
Meanwhile the position of the American troopa was taken widi 
the design of preventing his return to Carolina, had he deter*- 
mined on such a movement*! The events which followed the 

* Judge Martfaall implies that the action on this oocanon was begun 
befbct the otdeis had been given by the oommaadert and that be, baling 
d i*c o?eis d bis MiHshe» weuid have avoided one, eneapt ftr ita sccidsiRat 
pninwtirienti Cenend Lee bowevar inlbroM mh diat Fiqwtte Husioji 
to the lepoit of his observers^ and did not know bis error till the esgage«- 
ment began. 

f General Lee has occupied several pages with remarks upon the 
probable cauies of what may without hesitation be called the misconduct* 
of lord ComwalUsy and he has discovered a partiality towards htm» which 
although it lias |iot led him to attempt his entire exculpation^ haS| we 
think, caused him to represent sir Henry Clinton too much as the cause of 
what was wrong. We have before expressed our opinion upon the results 
of the publications of these two ofticers. With respect to the selection of 
Yorktown, we may further observe, that tlus place was not originally propos- 
ed by Clinton, but diat he relinquished his designs of having some other pla* 
ces fortified, and acceded to the proposal for occupying tlus, in consequence 
of the representations of Comwallis. ''At present,^ says the latter in a letter 
to Clinton of the twenty sixth of May, 1/81, ''I am inclined to think *.«reli 
cf York. My objections to ^oi-tsmouth are** &c. nor did he express an^ 
dissatisftctioo with this poit, until he had sunendered it, when he wrelo 



ticcopntiM oC'Torkf' iniil itf nxmtndet to Uie utited .fiwcegf 
Fmrn^and America must be too teailwr t0 aUov,u§. to rwi- 
pkiriate then; mpecialljr w Mr^imil* wmdd see permit such 
miDuteness, as would enable us to ^ve all that nojireltjr to tl:^ 
nArative of them which.geaeral I,«ee has so happily done* 

From this portioo of die trork we must be allowed to make 
an extract of the ioQowing anecdote* vhtch is iUustradve cf the 
chancter botih of WasUnflfoA and HamiUim^ 

^ An unhappf difiefcoce had oocurred <in the transaction of busi- 
ness between the general and his much respected aid, which pro- 
daoed the latter*s withdiaw fiom his family. • A few days preced* 
mg tkiM periods Hsmlton bad bean eagagod all tba manung m 
spying some despatchest which the genera^ when about tp take hi^ 
usual roundS} directed him to forward as soon as finished. 

** Washington finding on his return the despatches on the table» 
renewed his directions in expressions indicating his surprise at 
the delaj; and again leanng his apartmeotf fbandf when he re* 
tamedf the despatches where he had left them. At thb time Ham^ 
ilton had gone out in search of the courier* who had been long 
waidng* when accidentally he met the marquis La FayettCt wm 
aelang him ^y the button (as was the halnt of this sea|oos noble* 
man) engaged him in conversation; which being continued with 
the marquis* usual eamestnessf dismissed from Hamilton's mind 
for some minutes the object in view. At length breaking off from 
thd marquis he reached the courierf and directed him to come 
i »i wa » d to receive his ehargs and ctders. ilAavaiag<hafiiqwl the 
ganeral seated by tbetiAile) en which lay tba dsspamhsa Tba 
moment he appeared* Washii^ton, with warmth. and stemiiess» 
chided him for the delays to which Hamilton mildly replied, stat- 
ing the cause; when the general, rather irritated than moliifiMf 
stmly rebuked him. To this Hamilton answered^ 4f your exoelr 
leoey thinks proper thus to address.me* it is ume for me to le^ye 



again to his commander in chief, giving information of hti losa. In this 
letter of the twentieth of October he tays of the place which he had tur- 
rmdere^ **l never law this pott in a favorable light** The beat excuse 
which.can be oiade for the VBArquia on thia occasion it, that he was aaflero 
mi^ from the mortification which his misfortune must have produced* and 
we thiok that his whole conduct in Virginia may be beat explained by sup- 
posing him to have yielded to the influence of some caiisc of irritation and 
vexation, which carried him Drom his doty. We do not mean however to 
Imply by any thing wfakh we bare said» that we think sir Henry Clinton^ 
o^nduct indicated oonsummste geDcrabbipj or even that it did not deserve 
mtich hUme. 
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jrM/ 'H6 pMeecrted^to thh mbl^ idbk \ip tte deipatcfees, mhi elT 

' ikmily) yet be treated him with the highest respect; giving to h\m 
tfie coiniDand of a regiment of light in&ntry, which now formed % 
pirt of La Fayetta^t corpir^ tt>K ii. p. Mt*. ncfte. 

We hare mmli^ned that gmwaii Gretw had rtlMd with 
hlsw»ytotbehigUttil»«f AMpe#. biMii tMHter^tifteMot 
lie mniiieed, tiH l|i« lnx»p6 fm^re^refred^ied and natCMd to 
.bealthf.wbeo he commence (hi^ mai:cb of his .i|i|Kiy tp^sud dio < 
•M6i«pMHd9f 4ie BriMht . Uia fiPinw wiMi t^4iQ«i9f i|a>e 
'lud I& iftovefar low«iib ihairtaoiwcieatt^ «Bfliii|i.*«iifp ptN^fo 
owr the'nvacs, vfMA iatc^fyetied between hhttsflf «id ^ eae- 
;qi7» kM .b%ving piwed. tbcan^ be advanced dinctly }^.war4 
.4)wHp4MUfgb, ipheoeithe Bridrii ha4 Kmidiiefi^aipa^Aqrd Agpr* 
4iMi had conducled Atmil^liiiik^^tim'^^ 
jdeiau Colopel Sttuit, who wis now the priiiicipal British 'oflicer, 
J/^Wrniiig Greene's ^tprpacht retired ^eht the purpo^ o)[ i^eeti^g 
^Mtta sttppttaa fcom CawriestPO' t» Aximd •SpiJAS^ hufi bs^ Jmd 
no eafMBetaden ihna he sbeuidbe saaoonoireilnfcen by^genwal 
Greene as hie was* IHlie An^erican fight troops encamped widi- 
in.i^gjbl: pu)ea «f tb^ eneaay^and the whote. ariojr at aeventeen 
miles disftti y y wkhont any aospkion hMriag W^pnodAMyodui 
4ie Wwd ^colond Stuart of the^ vieiilitf f aMiongh no^ibns 
bad been used to conceal tbeir march. The American^ ^ven 
mnvtA within £»iir miles of his imnp before they we^^e .dif cov* 
and, and then eommenoed an engagament wbicb oantbitiiad 
jSisee boors, and was the most fierce md-weUiccmtieated bMda 
ihat was foni^ during the aouthem .campaigoa. Gcsieial 
Greene bad gained great advantages and i^ven obtained poases*' 
mn of the enemy's camp, when the BriMi laUM upiar the 
fire from a brid house, which diey bnd fitted widi- their itoapsi 
and eoit^Bed the Americans to retire. 3ttt they, were not 
fwsued, although they were obliged lo march aev«ral milea 
ftom the field of battle ao obtain waieiv - Immadiate^ after di^ 
battle, cc^Miel Siuan comaaeaced a rairaat toward Charina»in» 
frith such rapidity that Greene was lanable m ofv^ertalM haaa^ 
flrbifihclearty evifioed Us own cqaiimi #f ibe effmai of tbe^ofi' 



mts. im^ m nk ^ m d hj yi Mm ii fc itT 
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4b«|. tlie Briliih imy look post at Monk's Comsr, tiot#» 
from' CharlettOD, nrfkileGttCQo mgoki retired to iim lugh hiHstf 
8ah(ee, to restore liis troops, oyercome bf their esertioDS and 
by the intense heat of the seaaoii. Thus at this propitious pi^ 
tiod did ^oocesa erowa. tiie arms of the Aasericaas m eveqr 
quarter, aad die hopes of the final tenniiiatioii of their sufet* 
iagi Ami irar wfere Mghler than c^er beibra* 

iDlfaBpi^ninriMrtikeiiperatioiiswerenowatasiead. Gei^ 

ertl'Oreene, sensMe of the superiority which he had vindiaii^- 

edtohimsetfattbebttftkof Eutav, deterasined toactas^tha 

cMqeevw. WM^ the intention of freeia^ Ae ataleof Gedsgia 

-ftwA its in«adia«, or at least olconfiniag their contval, he *de>* 

cached general Wayne towards Saraosnih, widle he lilaMelf 

moved to ikevicinlqrof CharleatoiH and aoooaisceeeded »€0^ 

"Cuing the eneaAy within the limits of the town. The gwrieon 

'#f Satannah 'wsn soon widulmwii, and Charleston was at iMt 

Mstored to the poosesdoa ef the Aoseiicans, by A voliiDtaty 

evactta^n; ftr the proapcct «f ioioic^ate pence was a ehedt 

'ilpon ril aaiBlsry enttfpriaes% With die account of tliia ef«m 

^e work of general Lee concludes. The last part 0t'it *i^ 

^'greesMy itied wkh mfautte accounts of the smaH opemtioos gf 

^e arsaies, ted contains a somewhat interesting deacripllDimif 

an intended eapeditioii so John's Idand. 

We prestuue that we haire now given our Miders snficiMt 
hiformation^ as to the narrative of the events of the war* which 
is eontiiDedkin general Lee's woric. We have also«gh^etf StV*- 
«Ml specimens of the- numerous mid iMuaUe aneodoles i>y 
/ whidi it is enlivened. Of its style we think n correct opkAcm 

may be formed from die paoeages which we have quoted^' ahd 
^roni die long extract which we have given in die former ptet 
vrtMs number of the Repository. We oannot say thatlie is 
a lway s judicious or correct in his use of words, or that he is at 
'ril times free from obscurity, but he has written in a numsmv 
^wMch wo think wiB not fail to interest hisreador. We have bdtoa 
pleased wMvthe eaador and auidesty which he Into cfisj^^md^ 
i»'deeeribing>die ehamcters of oAors, and in speaking of events 
in which he was person^ engaged. Much of the value of his 
Urotk conshta^ in- tlle-ac<piaintance wUch it |pveti 4s with many 
No. 1. VoU llh t« 



ii^dividuflb; by iaxxoB of ttecd^tcsi iriueh dto Iribt tfftta .fiad 
kkeiirirayittoinor^ studied inttories* « ^ .1 

I Of Ms oimmBitaiy diafactcr he haviiidliGe<i\i» to fomiiie 
«ost fiivorable camion; or we should rftther say that ho hai 
imm% deeply imprefeed that which other ht9lorie» had gi«f» ua» 
The eiKellenfe and active corps, of whieh he.waa ot the hea4» 
the confidence, which appears to have been [daeed im Uoa fagr 
•ffmknlt Greeift,and the separate eommaisia wMi whidihe was 
-often entrusted, uirt ie&timontah of his metii* Ho* hae »ado 
good use of his persomd experidnoe td render lAk'miik tntfe»* 
tainhig^ yet he is far from afty tUng like-UnyleaiMl self oblR^ 
^ion. ' His acconnts, we hare Htde doubts ard acefnajte juql 
'Ifiiitb&A. We have been at soaie pains tft toWpinw tiiNn^ wham 
-die facts were die same, widi Aoae of seveaal other writeya of 
the best authoriiy,'and, when he has diiet)^ kmukih^m in any 
Jpat tieufartr, we hijve of^cn been inclhied from tbocilNameMNna 
of the esis^, to give the preferente to Ins tesimioliy. If. we «ir 
in die Opia'ion wbfjcb wt have now giffenwf dfi»WDt4t of gsoesal 
Lee, tt must be that we speak too much u> ils-finueo* .It ia 
]k)ssible that ^Te 'nuiy be prdjndiced in Aimr of the nadmi^ wkn 
lias so much amused us, and of the man, who so lidthfiillfaorey 
%d his poetry during our war, and who has httefy eytaied4ii^ 
cUtional interest by the couraige with which te hie oiQiosed bm 
life to die attacks of rufian Tiolence far the proieedoa of our 
choicest civil privileges. But we need not hesitate tOTSOoasBBOwl 
this book to the attention of all, who widhlbr valisdbloiQfctn»* 
don widi respect to the history of our war, and iMi««aiMi9a»> 
ecdotes coneemmg diose who wene eiigagdd in it* 

We cannot conclude our remarks* whboui agaia eypiesahig 
our iHshes ftvr a complete and philoaophieal hisioir]^of-lhs V^* 
Hited States. There have been no events more wordqr-of die 
most ample eommemoration than diose relatifigio-lfaa AaMsi^ 
can revolution, to the insdtution of our goverasMnti and die 
•nbaequent state of our country. Our nartoa ^w» fessn ed 4m d t r 
die operation of feelings and :princlpks, which 
ly free from the influence of those sdiish and violeat 
1^ Much great political changes are usually eftoted^' Our govw 
^mneat was ^t^bUsbed by the deUdetate aM uidaiflaeaeed 
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cboiee of. tlM people. Si»ch was Us aature and the method of its 
fJHinatkKi^ tbat the atteBtioii of phiiosophere was universally at« 
tiMledt and^ fancies of political vis^naries s.een)ed to be i^- 
yized* Since we. have been a nation, our prospcirity has [been 
wonderful and i|ni^;Kampled* Qi^* population luis been rapidly 
increased by emigrations from foreign natipns, and qui* citlzei|s 
have grown rich almost without exertiop. But we have been 
ionttsntive lo die .preservation of those privileges. Which were 
kbssmnkftoa'of /apis|a2^chaiVi»9asi5Rre,haveM^ indiipfs- 
so that eoMttSMsaisd those .individual aacrifipeti J^y.whicli 
r4Aie$( ^sulii Jf^rtmpfcaiwqj^'^tbe .powcir wbi^ fn^ gAVHP 
to the aukkude has been abused, and we are now wretolwd %i 
««dwm«pHkap«4BveQilMDs ih» natural qpeiytsoih^C a sjpyem, 
vhidb.wm Mw ihtaftht jto promise the |ieti><Mal jpiopymf^ ff 
^amifif puMicMflfliingi Wl^ is she. fata that .no^ ^wai^ -o^f 
«uiMitpiaianoe4^et!jh0:d^Miiiincd. ' It is posslMe ihflt thp pq^ 
pk sMjr-fiPow* wiaerJbx^their siiffmngv-rtbat fnt^^^ \^ n^ 
«M«4 to. ila» landitliat a measure .qf our fbrmer happin^si w^ 
kt::$gBim mtJQftdk, Bn^'tba-ptesetn ats»Qxtf our aftwp:«.°i^y lea4f 
^lUr.teodipg^ ta conseauences of a 5(ery dUkre9 
ri^eapiaitof our, coimtrymen at^ b^ subd(^4>\^ 
JribosiByoi ow gGtretnsnetit magr.incr^aset our Mtiqnal ipd^^ 
frnjnusi^mayibeifimiattyjtastt and w^ m^ h^pmfl si'd} i9Km 
aaauiMMi^ dmiM^or late pQl«:yt apid tlMN|^.lafle,ew^iM% 
cspesjr iMm^wbo tovva hta naiiire land h^fk rfgiu:4ed ar itk 
Jmai^iid h^^aMl^at>Q^^ hayfe yet been able to rcwter us> /Orjft 
asBgr«hfS tiise Nthe» the apidt of corrupt ambidon,. end of URpri% 
eipled fiKtioH haine gabadmocl: ascendeificy and are aspre bilr 
ssdjriUii|4heMrtioisB md patiiotic 4say mkas^ ibemselvaafroas 
ddi MHKxitti^sUi a govenHnaaStwhiGh iiafOverisbestf»di4it' 

miaaMiraowitif^ to be broken* Oimt leiltey it is, prqbable, w^ 
te mm dBteisninea^y*"A fsjvr yeafacVSay g»ve birth, to. <iyeiHa oi 
aMiiieMaaa(SlsibflaB>iiialLaiarltedthe eomnieasemeiqit^f.tJ^ 

a aatiQn» or its gradual decay and ruin will make a less uncom^ 
Okoo picture in bistoiy,.than the w/sdom and virtue which form* 
ad our gavarsJAenti or |he bapppk^ whiich £c>UQwed its J|u§t sd* 
Bumstratiooi 



A view of the theories which have been proposed to exptain the 

, origin of meteoric stones. By Jeremiah Jjay\ Projessor of 

Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Tale College. ("From 

the Memoirs of the Connecticut Academy of Arts andScien" 

c€ft vol, n rvt J.*) 

7flitt^apliPKhr«i A ddg HMMmnuti0f itliemliiiipdt fanii Mi, 
IMiily feceived th«oiiei| rsktbg <»dit.|fcM>m— t<of 



grNK ll#tj|^iki ibd ttat Aty ham pmeteikdfiai4iiiietMt4Die 
ippitmiMe ilidii«iv,ietaii no longoii to be detuadflrdbobltd^ 
A liariiKMli bodf of oomtdcfevUe vngiitede nd «|iRKlar.jq» 

dM k bonits wkb a kwd c^iImw, and a amobir of fwigiaaiHi 

k^if jMiting n^dljr through the) air, aomnthing k- hnsdw 
•inka the groiiad iBdiferempfawn^aeareh it aadcy the y wiM • 
ip p eam to h»ye been reotMlf brofceii afti tuned ap^ audit 
eome depdi hard aeani^aMtaHie WMseiy oaKke aajftfaiagielae ip 
ihe netghbogriiocML 51M csattlyagMahMt aflaong dMBMelfaB^iava 
iMttd^la n hea wd atatt^-aad ba«rkft^airideat aaarki ^fmim^' 
mttf tneve, dieae aaonaa are iiaimd lodged upooatrAw aad lighl 
giiiataadtti' ■idiqr4ia»e penetfaied d» loofii -of boikbgif and 
hmedaaimalsthat happened aobeiajdnr waymdwyr havtt boeai 
hiMaie liMMnceB folotmt bf the ejrsi aadHtiidljpaeeMl^ 
gMtta the g#acnid m the diataaae'Of Mlf a lear yarda Jmb 4ii^ 
obset^n^* AH' this ia anaatad by atiafly adtneeaea at ^difienoi 
timea, amd IttdMeraaiquMMavaoC^ie worid*- ISwiaaaaaaaC^aiti* 
daiee takebtogedierteiiiaolataif kreaMUetf. ^Ihadighi^diMl 

•^•oaa^ a^a ^^wawA^v^va ^f^^^^ ^^■a^pai^^^^a^P'a^ vbbbbv* a^a ^aa^^aa^aa ^aaBa™^ •a^n#c^^^^^^^^'*^^ a^^^^^^^ 

hafeMkaiaM^partf ofahcaaaiefheiMnnrBaai^'. •• * .- t 

. *^hwatf»vMi|en4oiitoluTeg>¥ena]«Tiew of Ui6whoteofthe 
ptft or ibis Toliiinoi but the length to which it would have extetiAi^A fim-** 
1()Nitl hi ifweitioti ia dia ptestfkit iiktiuhaiv f*.- 
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But tometinits the W of stones is notkBoim ti» tribe phce, 
when all the other ciremttMUicts Me .esacntiallj the same; • 
h^BKBious object of a sinubur. form and size^ moving at a like 
• late, aod at about the same height, and separatiDg and disi^ 
^ettriog in a similar raaoner, and followed bj a similar report* 
SiaBweootcondodetfaenthatthisisa phenomenon of the saoM 
generd elaaa, especially as it is possible, that stones may have 
fallen in these cases^ Jn aadi plaoes as did not admit of^heir 
ktAofg #baaf^adv>orshatdMr. ■ntotannn of sho mam^m^ff hate 
4mm itf Mfte vhmancas* teditotd » povder by Aerepptosioni 
^MbdMhiodilBioiighfdm aiisi . . 

There are other appearances also which lul of bmg aacfn^ 
fanded with umf awflihV^ aonpd^^thooghaiae in evwyihtiigdsei 
iluskaiiKcamrtttaBomnC.foB» It aaay haive been too dialMt 
r isb s' antaalswpott aaayi haiye been leas «iohptr. Agwii these 
bodieitUier very nMtdkarthehriarmf.andsice^fnd s[<simIiiii 
Though generaDy round, some are observed to be splieroida)| 
Ibme oblong like an arm, with a knob at one end, some conical^ 
«ml nnous other shapaa. Some .ako.are^ to anpearance, at 
ifrgisios tlie noott^ and eren tmneh Imrger^ while ochars- j«o 
snftAer, and of all siites intenneiljaie between thttof the moois 
tind a large star* That they should differ hi briDiancy and 
quantity of lig^ is a natural consequence of their different die* 
tsneea and»dtitudea> .. Jpdae4# aU these varistiea. fnad defeodM^ 
rtPti— maiitjss may ■bo^emhined »• perfect oattsistenqy witb 
iktW ^nerat character. 'They agree remaricaUy in aU dioso. 
points, which seem to determine their nature<*-*they are always 
seen in or near our.acnnMphere*»«4hey appear but for a short 
#Rie«-«thetr Aotioa is ineeaoeivaUy nsfM, in n direction near*. 
ly pnrrikl to the horieonoi'^they omit M^ independsndy of the 
sun. And it is remttloMe to obaerre, how dtose common oe-» 
curresces, called shooting stars, resemble the targer meteors in- 
several odMrpartimhnak They appear audden^». and are sod* 

ibnfy efltrnfidshedt and of tea widft the ovident atnilw o£ an e^^ 
ftoo, small BpisvB 'bemg^ sees to fly ew^ and sm4Ae nwMieii^ be* 
hind, and sometimes indeed a faint sound has been heard, which 
was su^iosed to proceed from that explosion* And indeed the 
pineipal diftfentf obosrvedt vwriety of nuig^^udc wand. 8pl«9< 
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.dor, it iBMt .■ppa tfcnt aod inpDiiiii^ lliaii^iwL«id.eb8mtleris* 
«ic« it is jiift iriac W€ nau 'in odMr bodiMi wsielt fcr i»» 
ttance, wbaoh are notwkhttmdiftgt jCcaBkkred m hrlnupmto 
the same daas* Naj , tt is just iNilaS ought to taka^ placo^and 
what is a neeessaiy. oooscqoeaoe of a diviorsity of .fnnBDiftiHle 
*4ir distancQi and a variety «f devatkni, andjof €aomt diShnnVi 
oCdeosiQriD chc mcdiuin^ whence the light is^suppoMdi to kfi 
4deriv«d« It is then perhaps ^oat naaoaabla ^ opnftoit» 
:Aat iboaometeoia which ave'anaiidftd with' theJalLof^ MMt^ 
fikid thMe which are defectiTe as far aa we know id tUs 
particular, and those small objecta that Me Afiilg MMsr owr 
-Afin grcac numbers every night, are all pheaomLena of the 
isame kind^ and are to be explained in the same way. In the 
•examination of die theories which hare been propnaed, it jna|r 
be fropartot consider them with rafereaoe to.all thia «arktjiW 
•ehanctar, nod finqucncy of oocorrewe** 

■ 

^ ThererygreatreseinbUnceainon^these meteors becomes more striking 
' mhtn we compafte them with those curious appearances calM i^eslknut ^Its 
' %)di a intp, jMid Jaflks with ahmthom. TTheae sfe seen muia f keqa sa ll; ^ hi 



Ima the gveaadi Tlie^ a|i)ssr Is haf e q^ kesl^ as the plsoss they fee* 
quen^ thoii|^ coatainiiig combuatible materials, sienc^er found ta exhilnt 
any oiariEs of firoi They continue for a long time, and though they are in 
aiotioci, their motion is various and uncertain, air if pitKloeed by the agUa^ 
tioB of the sir* ooow appear wi Isvffs- as s essMasa <iaadtok ^losiHna 
give as maoli Nghtssatoiysh^. Wbcy.iissisiliklislh^iai U^ ai< aslq>a» 
lUuae, MrQRgesauiJh t»refiect)«sl^<on surrounding oi^ects^ They change 
their Bisp.aDd figure^ somctoes spreading tliemselYes pretty wide, and then 
contracting again; sometimes thcty appear to break into two, and then meeS 
SgsSas iKH&elimes they float like waves; liMing dn>p' sparks of tref'sentt* 
tiaiee ftey ^ssppssr < ninidaaly^ and^a^ipsas-agsia in aasifesrplses^ « HrftBr 
thssghi 1^ «Da» thai. th^sranwdetsflsaMiw one hy .ids sieisMe^ 
the air*v Sir Tiuoaas llaiehaa^ seeing one an a cakn, ckar» daik nig^ 
with £<^tle approaches, got up within two or three yards of it, and view- 
ed it with all possible caie. He found iS^iskmg about a dnd thtsflte, 
standing in thyield; tilt a smdlnwtiqasf tile-* nisdtf 41 <r^ 
plspi^ Md thsaM^ss^aaothmt » Jto was ssridfad-tMAiaiajifliidW giaiii » 
mUfb Hij^aty mi as amy yn ^f k <f s i l thsm s aha rt partup aftsnt aAn> 
cisd ismilitodp to those birds, and beean^ they consider theav as birds*, 
tlie bel^ and other parts of which are resplendent, like our shining flies^i 
Their light has bceii suppoaed by some to be dSfived'frtoi bitsmmsbfe 
sii^ set ea are by cacctfiettyi by othets So be sfli ^bAi|^lilMNaatSM»' WHa^ 
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• Jh§9ft fdBotrkig Mrr Daf in hb examinatiqa of Kypmfae*. 
iw, w« fthdl itate a few general- factBi» and reciae %fi&w pavu^uri 
lar cailbs, im order that we may be better pre|:fared <^ judflp oi 
the allti»{>ta that hard been made to explain thcm« 

• It teemalo be well aacertirined that these phenomena art 
ro a nic ted to no region of the earth, to no B€aa<m of the year^ 
t^ootbiieeftheday, and in thar comae to no poiat of the 
compaas* It has been remarked; however.^ that tb^y have genf 
eii% ^ecutred b fair weMher, when theie have been ft^w ckmda 

^ tlM^t Pl^nement aie not t»ry ^juf to be explained on ehbev fuppoti- 
tbn. A very accunte and ijulful observer of natural appearancea^ during 
the month of March, as he approached a river tiear Bologtia, perceived a 
liglit, vrhidK shone ve^f strongly on aome atonea that lay en the b«tke« 
aftSweaied to ka idieiH two feel above the atonel^ and not far fiom ik^ 
«rteaof4lie liter: in igqre and al29tt had the appearance of • paialldo* ' 
piped, aomewfaat above a Bole^gneae foot In lengtbt *nd about Ittlf n loot 
high» its longest aide laying parallel to the horizon: ita light waa very 
strong, i nnoa nich that he eoiild very plainly diitingtiiak .faf it part of a 
ori(||hlMMria|^ hedgSy aad the waber ir the fiMr* ^ yite gewMMwi^^euriBitf 
ifl^ taaitid Kt« tfci eaamina it nlittte neaieri in esder to vhieh, faa aii^ 
naeadgfptHy tovranla the place, hot viu anrpriaed to find, that i a ae n iably 
it chanfed fieia a bright red to a yellowiah, and then to a pale cokmr, in 
propof^m aa he drew nfearef, and that when he eaine to the plaee>ltiel( it 
vraaqeHeTanidMd. Onthiehe atepped haeki and M)t m^ aawll agebiy 
bacilbaad thftt tlw father IwveetfrHhil^rtfaeatKviieraMihffqflrt^ 
pBW^^ n o ea rtii l dhe^qivaawoirilyiiairiiytheplye.yhBtf.tlMa 
aace wi^ perceive the kaat blackness, or smell, or any mark of lii actual 
ftie. The same observation was confirmed by another gentleman^ who fre^ 
qoently travela that way, and who asserted, that he had seen the teiy sam» 
j fight iiiraer siir difbMnt tiaei, la fipiang and^nhnan, aadtMt he hat at-: 

waspa*ebseff#edH-in'ttieveiiraHaa ahape ai4«the««m4 pUee) «hieh< 



difteult to.bacaGCOuntcdibb He aaid fiirtber,that onea he tookpar^ 
tiaular notice of its coming out of a nei|^hoiiring place, and then aettling; 
itaelf into the figure above described.** PhiLTrans. Abr. voL vii. p. 3>74, kol 
The* common meleon, called fiiehdla, ahoofin g ata^ 'ttc* appear to hi* 
ai ^ ti M Ml> diatinatihomtheiieHherott^hta,ahheaghthetek 
y aometiatet dhaiCTi A attt ndiif holh» and not ymry aalUse. Bergman <wa|re% 

the average height of the northem lights upon a mean of thirty computA* 
tiona,tehe'ahentfiwirb<uiAedaedf%aiileiEag ii lib 'Itie^en&artalrfe 
however Aat a large portioe of dtoae aMteors' ap pe a r to'caaM HtNn fla 
noiHu . Yhe aneienlaalie de acy i h e theta aa eewHitg mtte A^^uently fKm 
tua <|Barter« "Mec^ ntetf ae|Mailriaaen Jrtipt&t^tM^tt^ tpjMFtnt ^la Vflfb 
■t iKi Nia tt cat aaie^tgli^ t^nee. ^gm^ Wat Bh- %H. 
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and litde or no wind. We recollect no exception* Thejr are 
gteaerallyof d globulaor ibrm, often pretty well defined, of all 
Apparent dimei^sions and degrees of brilliancy less than tllose of 
the moon, and sometimes even compared to the sun in point of 
light* They are often surrounded with scintillaUons, atid' fol* 
lowed by a train of various lengdis* They appear to move 
with great rapidity, and generally in a continued curve nearly 
horizontal, but inclined a little downward. They continue in 
atght but for a short time. Except in a few very rare instances 
of a duration of fifteen or twenty minutes, so far as we are ac* 
quainted, they have been seen at most for two or three minutes 
syad generally for less than one. Thoy are often observed 
through an extent of several hundred miles, and their altitudes 
have been computed to be from one to eighty or ah hundred 
miles* This point is pretty well ascertained within cert^n lim- 
its, not only from the circumstance of their being seen a^ a coi^- 
iliderable apparent altitude at places remote from each otfier, 
but these estimates are confirmed by observations that are made 
by di&rent persons differendy situated, of the interval that 
elapses between the appearance of an explosion, and the actuU 
bearing pf a jq)Qrt sQt otherwise to be accounted for. It is ev- 
ident theq^ that tbq real magnitudes of these bodies must, be 
verf considsrdble^ in some mstances not less than two* or diree 
miles, and in all incomparably greater than any of those masses 
which have been known to reach the earth, or than sdl, put to- 
gether which in any case have been actually found or cap be 
supposed to have fallen. It is evident also from the apparent 
velocity and the known distance, that the real vdocity must be 
ist(Miishingly great. In several instances that have been pattit* 
uiarly attended to, it must have been not less than two or thi^e 
miles in a second; duit is, five or six times the greaSeat rati of a 
cannon ball; And in one or two remarkable casea it haa beea 
computed to be even ten or twelve times this quaniity*^ 

* We have coUeeted» pfincipsDy ftom tke PhfloioplHCsl Traanetions» 
the following estimstes pf the dnmtioa* dtiliide« ssd valoci^ of dtfareat 
aMleon. They wcie deterswaed by diftreat pertoiu. Sone laij he de^^^. 
p ea ded a poa asjwetUr near the t n i^h , e thaw sr» Jaors myer tai n . . 

Diisstion, w leconds 3^ 10, \% US, 30, 60b ^imify 60,,wtlS mmm% 
0id Qoa 50 maimtct. 
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. Dr* Blagden gives m account of a meteor^* which appeared cm 
the eight^nth of August, 1/83. He describes it as a lumincnu 
ball jnearly round. It however soon became elliptical, and grad* 
ually assumed a tail as it ascended, and in a certain part of its 
course seemed to undergo a remarkable change compared to 
bursting; after which it proceeded no longer as an entire mass^ 
but was apparently divided into a cluster of balls of different 
magnitudes, and all carrying or leaving a train behind, till 
having passed the east and verging considerably to the south, it 
gradually descended, and was lost out of sight* The time of its 
appearance was about sixteen minutes past nine in the eveniiig« 
and it was visible about half a minute* It itras seen in all parts 
of Great Britain, *at Paris, at Nuits in Burgundy, and probably 
at Rome, and it is supposed to have described a tract of ond 
thousand miles at least over^ the surface of the earth. It ap- 
pears to have burst and reimited several times* This change 
in it corresponds with the period in which it suffered a dcria-* 
tion from its course. The )ieight seems to have varied from 
fifi^ fiye to sixqf miles. Its bulk is conjectured to have been 
not less than half a mile in diameter, and its velocity at least 
twenty miles in a second. 

A very remarkable meteor appeared !n England Noveao^. 
ber 36, If 58, of which a vtxy circumstantial account, collect- 
ed from different persons, is given by Dr. John Pringle.f Dur* 

AIUtttdes» In miles i, f di S, \\, 19, 96^ 81, 38^ 4t» 46» 54^ 56), 60, 
ro» 8», 87. 9(H 115» 134. in. ^ 

Velocity per secoiidj in miles 3i> S|, 3, 6, 6, IS, 17, 18. 18, 30, 30, 38.^. ! 

Themsgnitudes have •eldom been detennined vrith any degree of pre- \ 
ciaion. Or. Rittenhoofe obsenred one, whose difttneter he computed to be 
not less than two miles. Trans* Amen Phil. Soc. roL ii. p. 179. Dr. Mn- 
gle estimates the diameter of one, that was obsenred by a gieat mimber 
of penena, to be not less than half a mHe. Ph. Tr. vol li. p 318, && 0r. 
Blagden remarks upon one, that tts.longest diameter was between one and 
two miles, *'and almost half a mile across.'* Ph. Tr. toL Izzlv. p. 316. . 
Cavallo computed the diaiheter of one to be one thousand and seventy 
3pwdfl^ of about three fifths of a mile. Ph. Tr. voL Ixziv. p. 108. Mr. Bov« 
dksh ene, as will appear hereafbr, at not less tlian four-hundred and nine- 
ty one feet.. 

• Pl^. Trans, vol.lxtiv. p. 301, 8ce« f Ptiil. Tniiis%foiB»p.31% Ice. 

Vo. 4. Vol. in. • * 19 • 
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ittgiliefitat jwt of itft }irogreiB viz. from CambHdge ta fort 
WiHiam, in a course almost N« W*by N. it went obliquely down- 

' ward in aiich a manner, that by computation, it most have been 
from about ninety to one hundred miks hi^ at die first of these 
places, and between twenty six and thirty two at the last, where 
it suddenly disappeared* But, notwithstanding this apparent 
extinction, it seems still to have proceeded nordiward, since |t 
was again seen in a luminous sute, in a globular fonOf but 
without a taiU which it had before, about the 58° of latitude, 

•oh the western shore of die shire of Ross, almost vertical to 
the observer* Its height at this place could not be determin- 
ed, as only one observation was obtained* But from its i^ 
paitent size, seen nearly in the zenith, compared with its for- 
mer magnttude, Dr. Pringle concludes that it had reascended 
afc^r passing Fort William* *^This dippmg and rising/' ob- 
serres Dr* Pringle, ^^of the course of the meteor^ is not more 

' extraordinary than its lateral deviation from a straight line; for 
when observed in the shire of Ross, it was moving to die south- 
ward of east, in a direction nearly contraiy to the first. In 
regard, to the velocity,'' says he, ^^it seems almost ipcrediUe, 
as we have sufficient data for computing it at the rate of thirty 
miles in a second*" DiflEerent estimates of the magnitude vn- 

•ried from half a mile to two miles* This meteor was observe 

. ed by a fanner in the village of Aocran. Jus^ as he was enter- 
ing his house, ^^the whole side of die house became suddenly 

' enlightened widi a brightness as of the sun*" He turned round, 

, and saw a globe of fire, about the size of the crown of his cap, 

* moving with great swiftness* Soon one third toward the small 
end broke oSj and separated into sparks of fire resembling 
stars, and immediately vanished* Soon after the remaining 
body vanished alsp, and the former darkness returned* After 
he had been in the house about five minutes, he heard a loud 
noise,like adapof tbuoder, of some continuance* Some one 
observed,' there was thunder; he said that it could not be, for 
that he had seen no clouds, when he was out. On this he went 

• out agai^, and found no clouds, but bright star light. It is 
easy to perceive by the known velocity of sound, that this me- 
teor must have been more than sixty miles off* ^ere areoth* 
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er iDstancM in ^icb the sound from an ezfilosicRi of a meteor 
has been heard at still greater distances^* and compared to lou4^ 
thunder, to the discharge of canoon^ and mortars. It has even, 
been attended with the diaking of glass and doors, and with %^ 
slight agitattbn of the ground like an. e^rthquakcf It must 
of course gready exceed eveiy other sound with which we arc 
acquainted. 

The account of the meteor which burst over Weston in Cpn^ 
nectkut in December, 180T, by Professors Silliman and Kiogisr. 
ley, is too well known, and too highly valued, to require fron^ 
OS an^ extracts or comment. 

We are indebted to Mr. Bowditch also for some very 
interesting results deduced from observations of this meteor^ 
and it is particularly graufying to receive so much substantial 
information from data apparendy so loose and uncertain* 
Trom Mr. Bowditch*s calculation it appears, that ^^the course 
of ike meteor woe about SmT^W.ina direction nearly parallel to 
the horizon^ and at the height of about eighteen miles* These 
points,^ Mr* Bowditch observes, ^appear to be ascertained t^ % 
considerable degree of accuracy* The time elapsed,** he con- 
tinues, ^^between the disappearance of the meteor, and hearing 
the three loud reports at Weston, which, according to die estt* 
mates of Afferent observers, was at least sixty seconds, ^ervepi 
m a.degree to confirm the accuracy of the estimated altitude of 
die meteor. For the velocity of sound being 1142 feet i^ f 
second, the distance corresponding to 60 seconds is &[)>^li^Zss 
68520 feet, or 13 miles nearly; consequendy die height must 
have exceeded IS miles.'' The magnitude of the meteor could 
not be determined with so much accuracy, as. the computation 

• 

* Brydone relatei^ thai when riding one eTeniBg** he qbseWed a inetoor ' 
hurstf and looked immediately at his watch, expecting ioon to hear a i«-* 
port, bat aiter waiting fire mintitef« he gave oreri when in- little aaoi^ thitt-} 
« Bunute after, '"he was stunned by a kmil aodheaty ezpLoiiooi'^. ;ltt. 
comiNited the diatanBr to be uzty aix miles. 

t Dr. T* Short givea an account of a ball <}f fire which wss ie«n st 
Venicet and over Kilkenny in Ireland, an4 whicl) bunt with an ezplMioa 
that ahook a great part of the islsndy and seemed to teC the heailsphen on 

^ .* • t : . ^ • - • 



most depend upon Ae apparent diameter^ which was not meas<- 
lired^ but was esthnated bf Ae difierent observera by com* 
parhrg^ tt whh diat of the mocuu The mean of Jk dieoe esti* 
mttes^ teikmj^ into conaderation also die fiistances of die ob- 
servers, would make die real diameter of die meteor ahout half 
a mile, and die diameter coire s pou d ing to die smallest estimafee, 
it appears, would be no less than four hundred and ninety one 
feei ''*^A body of this magnitude,'' observes Mr» Bowditcht 
^and of the same specific gravi^ as the stone, which fcU at 
Weston, would contain a quantity of matter exceeding in weight 
six mSlions of tons* If the ^ecific gravity were die same,* as 
diat of die air at the suHaee of die eardi, the quantity of matter 
would e^eed two thousand tons, and if the specific gravity 
w^re the same as that of the air at the helg^ of die n^eteor 
(which by die usual nde of barometrical admeasurement is 
about one thirty eigfadi part of that at the suiiace of the earth,) 
the* quaittiqr of matter would exceed fifty tons* Eidier of these 
estimates exceeds by far die weight of die whole mass^^ whicb 
fbfl near Weston, which, by die accounts puUidbed, does noa 
appear to be greater than half a ton, and would not form a 
sphere of two feet diameter of the same specific gravity as the 
stone* ** A body of diis size,** it is further xemaiiLed, ^Srould hard- 
ly be visible, without the assistance of a tele8cq>e,at Wenham,'' 
a distance of about an hundred and fifty miles, where it was not 
Ofofy seen, hot involuntarily, compared to the inoon.^ 

Observations have lately been made in Germany fay two 
nefrsbns, sitcmted about sen Eng^idi miles apart, £br the puipose 
6f ascertainbg the height and velocity of shooting stark They 
w^e ftnind to vary in altitude firpm ksigfateen to one hundred 
and diirty eigh^ miles, and the vt)pcitii^ of two if ere estimated 
at eigljteen and twenty eight English miles in ^ second* One ^ 
thsi dist^ce pf ibiir hwdred and fifqr imfes ifpeared bti^tefr 
dMti Jbpiter» One was computed to be ibr^ nine mfles high^ 
at the beginning of its apparem coocse,mid fifty hro at the endU 
tbe^ dtst^Ujce pafsed Ofifer being abou|; seyep*! * 

• IfesMHiw Aip» A€«4 ToL ill p. 913* IM. 

• f Tooog't I.eeUcNi Net. PhiL vol. iL p. 50Q. Il€^ 

I .... 
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There is one important fact, which remaiiis to be netitkm* 
ed, and that is, die striking uniformttjr m^iich exista among aB 
those meteoric stones, whidi have been the sul^ect of exami* 
nation; that stones, whidi have bS^ m Eng^d^ Fnmce, Gcr^ 
many, Italy, India, and America, 'end at times very remote 
bam each other, should, upon ettmination, be fiound to have 
nearly the same specific gravity, to consist of the same simple 
substances, combined in a similar manner, and in nearly the 
same proportions, is truly sorprinng, and seems, as has beei| 
frequendy observed, strongly to indicate a common origin* 

Of die nature and origin of diese singular phenomena, v%t 
rioos explanations have been given* Professor Day stutes three, 
widi his objecuons* 

«K>ne hyp^esis,'' he observes, <4s this; duU the material^ 
of which the meteoric stones are composed,.are raised into the 
air in die state oi eductions or gasses^-that in the upper region* 
of die atmosphere they are occasionally collected in great abo^ 
.dance---4hat some of them being inflammable, a combustion 
takes plac e and that the parades of the whole, by tfadr mutur ; 
al attractions, rudi together and form a niass^ whiph descen^^ } 
by its weight to the ground.^ 

To this snppoaition it is objected, that several of the in^? \ 
dients of which diese bodies are composed are not known to be | 
capable of aasnmmg a gaseous state; that did they exist in the - 
atmosphere '^contrary to all our experience,'' ancl in sui^cient 
quantities to fisrm such masses, and at elevatibnm which mQ8t| 
in many instances, deprive them of neaify all support from the 
surrounding air; st9lit u no less di£kult to conceive, what 
power there is in the atmosphero to give them a velocity ex* . 
ceeding two or diree hundred times the most violent wind,^ 
and in a direction neariy perpendicular to the line of the opera- . 
fion of gravity* In addkibo to these arguments^ Professor Day . 
urg^ the very gieat probabili^ that the main body of the me- , 
tear,a soBd, compact, gmvitatmg nuns, does not in fact fall to 
(he earth, but after throwing off a few fragments keeps on it^ 



* The wind in {he most ri<^n\,' storm 49f9 aot Q^esed «|i(»lMifahf4 
fret in A fecon^ \ 



cauJWf -^Naw.we think this, if tru^, a very important fact;- but 
one which requires rnqre proof than we are yet furnished wiihi 
Jpcfore it can be brought as an objection to ao hypothesis. Be* 
^e^ we do not see what weight there is in it^ as respects the 
hypothesis und^ consideration, distinct from what had beea 
before stated* If the body in quesdon can be formed in the 
afmosphere and receive the direction and velocity observed^ ail 
the rest may, follow as a natural consequence. 

It is no less mapifest that these bodies cannot have origin 
Dated from volcanoes on the earth, which is the second hypoth* 
e9^ mentioned by Professor Day, not only from their being un^ 
like those substances, which are thrown from volcanoes, butea* 
pecially from the remoteness of the places where they are cb» 
served to. f^ ^^at the distance of several hundreds or Uionaands 
of niiles from any known volcanoes.*' Ni^, the thing is pfaysicr 
ally impossible, as the Professor has intimated, no .power being 
sufficient to throw a body from the surface of the earth, which 
shall retain, at so great an elevation, to say nothing of ^e db- 
ta^ce^ such a prodigious velocity in so unnatural a diref^on. . 
. Another theory brought forward and opposed in this disaer* 
tation is that very bold one, which refers the oripn of thesi) 
stones to the moon. We can think of nothing but the wildness 
and extravagance of this suggestion to recommend it, unless )t 
be the insufficiency of every other. Yet it has found veiy able 
supporters* We do not know who first started it. It seems 
to be of considerable antiquity; It has lately been revived 
by Olbers and La Place. The Editors of the late abridgement of 
the Philosophical Transactions have entered into, somewhat of 
an elaborate, though we think, feeble defence of it; and the £d<- 
inburgh Reviewers, in a valuable article on this subject, although 
evidently unwilling to commit themseves, betray no small par* 
tiality for an hypothesis, which, if well foupded, promise^ to 
open so unexpected a comn\unication with Q^ neighboii|ing 
planet, and they can hardly forbear to anticipate some of the 
fruits of so interesting a correspondence. 

It seems, that there are some bright specks observed upon 
the moons' disk, which, to the fancful eye of Dr« Herschel, as- 
sume the appearance of floods of hot lava, samewbat obscured 



Meed now and then by aBhes, but three or ibor miles in extent, 
«nd. surrounding a ctater twoor tiiree mUes in diameter. There 
are also other {^eDDmena^ which exUbft ttrong marks of a vol* 
ettiic fharacten Now it is found diat a veloeity at the ihoon^s 
ancfiice of about four or five times that of a camon baH,* di« 
rented toward the earth, would be sufficient to throw off a body 
finm the moon into the sphere of die earth's superior attracdob; 
and cf course to transport it wkh the aid of terrestrial gravity 
to the surface of the earth* Volcanoes exhibit proofs of vety 
great power, a power perhaps equal to what is here supposed, 
sad it is sa&ly presumed, that the moon^ atmosphere would 
oppose hut a- small resistance. 

If it be admitted that there are no physical objections tb 
dus hypothesis^ still we think it is apparent from the diffictilties 
stated in this paper, that it is not veiy easy to be reconciled widi 
the most common and well attested facts. 

The mention of one or two will be sufficient. How will 
dds hypodiesis acootmt for the very great horizontal Velocity 
of Aese meteors^ The editors of die Philosoplucd Transac* 
tions abridgedf attempt to explain this on the supposition, that 

* Biot makes the initial velocity* at the moon's sarface« requisite to 
project a body beyond the point of equal attraction, five times that of a ; 
cannon balL It has been computed that one of these bodies of a moderate 
sixt ffouldy after traterting the earth's atmosphere, tetain a velocity of a- . 
bout two hundred feet in a second* A body lUUng from infinite spsee . 
toward the earth, would have acquired s velocity of no more than seven 
miles in a second, when it came within fifly miles of the earth's surface, 

f A lonff note is aabjolned to a paper of Dr. Hallo's on meteors in 
Ibe PbiLTrws. abr. voL vii, p. 100» in which the Imiar theoiy of the ori^« 
in of meteorical stones is defended. The mistake above alluded to, wi^ 
reg^ard to the moon's being at. rest relatively to the earth's motion in her 
orbit, is noticed by Professor Day* The writer of this note also supposes 
Alt a stone projected from the moon would enter our atmosphere with 
mtf Kttle diminutiQii of its original heat, on account of the space passed 
ifinAlf h beiBg aeikrly a Taeusm, and that this part of tiie atmospheve, cop- 
sistiag chiefly of inflammable gas, would be suddenly inflamed* Now we 
do not know what right we have to ma^Lc these suppositions. It seems, that 
a vacuum is no^t a perfect nonconductor of caloric, and as the stone, must 
piobably occupy about a weelnn passing, it would be likely to part with 
a eonskisiabk portion of its beat: Beside, if the supposed gas be pure hy- 
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tbejnooii Acb mi accompany the earthin her annual noahohn 
round the eim^ that the apparent motion of the meteor is to be 
referred to die leal motion of the earth in her orbit; andafiiera 
very looae and inaccurate sort of calculation aeem very premn* 
turely lo triumph in th^vexact agreement of their condusioos 
wid& the known phenomena. But puttix^ the velodty out of 
die question, the course which these bodies are sometimes seen 
So take is altogether inexplicable upon this hypothesis; that of 
die Weston meteor, as well as some others, which are consid- 
ered as determined within a few degrees of the truth, bebg 
oeavly perpen d icular to the ecliptic*^ 

There is another fact, and it is one Which admits of the 
least dispute of any, that seems hitherto to have been overlook- 
ed, but which we cannot help considering as of some impor- 
tance# We mean the places where these bodies are found* . It 
will not, we presume, be pretended that a body, throvm from 
the moon, can be supposed to come within the limits of the 
earth's superior attraction very wide from the plane of the 
moon's orbit. What then will be the course of this body, re- 
tttmng die progressive motion of the moon equal to about 
vforty miles in a minute, supposing it not to be materially 
affected now by the volcanic force? If it incUne toward 
the earth and revolye round it in a kind of spiral, it must 
gevolve round its centre of gravity and nearly in the plane 
of the moon's oihit, and if it ever strike the earth, it must scriike 
it, one would think, somewhere near thb plane. How then 



ilrogen» vtueh fleemi to be intimated by referring to its Ugfatnett, H is 

well known that *Hdl lmiiringaubatiaocfl»pkiBged into ^tim p8» are inMae« 

diatdj estia^;iushed>** If it be tomMied that thete is the proper mixture 

of gaaiesy and a beat fuffioient to inflame them, it is difficult to conoeiTe^ 

why the combustioh should not extend through the whole hemisphere. 

But so far as we are able to team from experiments upon air brought fiNna 

the height of several miles» tt appears to be conposed thraoghout of flie 

same elements and in the aame proportions. The American Editors of 

Dr. Reea'S New Cydopedia have carefully pteserved in an abstract the* ob« 

jectionable parts of this note, which they ascribe, we do not know upon 

what authority, to Or. Button. See Am* Ed. of Dr. Rees's Cyclop. Art. 

Baili of'th-e. 

* It has been remarked that tbe courses of twenty out of Ibrty meteon^ 
dsscribsd in the Philosophacal Trsassetidas, were near the mrridiiiit 
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shall we accciUnt, upon this hypothesis, for the f«B of stdnte in 
latitudes as high as 40^, 50^, and even 60P. Talce^ for instoiiee, 
the meteor, which exploded o^er Weston in Coitoectieiil, in 
•latitude about 41** 15V As the moon can neref d<^p«lrt more 
than about 30° from the equator, what po^er is dieri to «arr)r 
'die body in question six or seren hundred miles oDt of the 
plane, passing throng the earth atid moon's centres in die di- 
rection of the moon's motion, and oOt of the line of ope r ation 
of any Icnown adequate force? Nay, there must have been a 
force sufficient to carry the body entirely round the pole, through 
more than 100° of latitude, from the oppo$i^ hemisphere^* or^ 
which is much more incoQceiviable,'^there:il6[tist hav^' been two 
forces, one to bring it from the ir^ictllr^gion toward the north, 
and another to transport it back 4gain, (its direction, it will' be 
recollected, was nearly south and nearly, horizontal,) and thto at 
the rate of two hundred miles in a minute, a veloci^ excee^g, 
at least a hundred times, the most violent wind, and at a tiiaQe 
when the sky was serene and the a)r, at the sur&ee of the earth 
under the course of the meteor, tranquil* 

Mr. Day having attempted, and we dikik sncoetiMly, to 
show the insufficiency of the commonly received hypotheses on 
this subject, undertakes to support one, the suggesfdon of which 
he ascribes to the Rev. Thomas Clap, formerly President of 
Tale college, and who appears to have been very well versed in 
subjects of diis nature. This theory supposes that thea^ «ie* 
tetyrs are no other than terrestrial comets, that their size, and 
the periods of their revolutions, are proportioned to the com* 
parative smidfaiess o^ihe primary body, aboot which they re- 
volve; that, like th^ solar comet, they fly off hi viiy eiUpCicai 
orbits; and during the greatest part of their circuit are too' far 
distant to be visible — that in their approach to the earth they iaU 
viAin our atmoaphere— 4iat by the friction of the air they are 
heated and highly electrified-«-4faat the^electricity is dtschaiiged 
with a violent report-— 4hat they then move off in their oiffits, 
and by their great velocity are carried out of sight.^ 

This theory appear^ to us more ingenious and philosoph- 
kal, than any of the foregoing. Indeed the resemblance be* 
tweca these mcteora • as4 comets is so gtrikifig, and they 
No. 1. Vol. IIL 30 



iMi^ fiwMil{r SO ofyfn cogfiaiindcdt tbiit we «t muftkf^ 

ith«|tlbe idfa of thoir being allied to each other has aol move 

ifreyaeatljr occuned. Aadii^ ie no simII reeonmeodetaoD of 

^tbie theoiy^tlpat it accoawftodatci iia^<o readily to the eye of 

4hQseIaife aneteon which are fnot known to be attended with 

.^yexplofiont*^ with the fall of ^ubetanceetotheeanhiandto 

jdun of ahooting ttan, w,hi(ch majr be oba^enred in considerable 

ifHimbcra almost ey^ iu|^ as well as to ihose morerveaad 

striking cases tp which the attention appears to have been too 

^much Umitedi This the<H7 also points directly to the faot» 

is imdt>tthffdlY the most lemarkaUe* and tVig most un^ 

observed*, and the most inexplicable upon other hypotiy- 

eiiss; we mean the very great horizontal velocity* dju^oed U^ 

^HVd ail points of the comjiass. It may derive aome sup- 

4fQin alao from o^er consider^ tions* not immediately connected 

,wilh the. sid>jecti We observe that nature, iliough liber^in eve- 

<eqr thing* is prodigal of nothing- Qn our g)bbe,^and as far aa 

yOili:ohsei1^oD exteindst there is the strictest eooiuimy, there ia 

no room left to waste^ which could have |Men improved, tbe|:e 

<is no i^mgmeai of her materials, vhich is not converted )to some 

|MH^^ose« EirVeiy part of the earth, the air, and the aea, are 

4roisded with tenaals, accommodated to their situation. Now 

kcennoi but scriki^ every one, that acc^rdbg to opmmon opin* 

jm theee is a vast deal of waste room in dlie solar system, and 

jIM 4his portion of space is cut to very great disadvaotagp* 

.Tbe^plaaeta, especially the superior onea, are at imm^n^ dis* 

4ancesfiom each other* To be sure* this space is in.part filled 

4Wtb jiitelliirsi but these oeciqiy but a vefy small part of tha 

interval; and there is ample space, left lor a system of small 

comets to play rqpind each of the planeta» without interfering 

with each other's motions, or materially disturbing the modona 

of the satellites; mom esp^oiaUy if their orbits were inclined at 

bngOianglea vnth the ecliptici and thus we should be provided 

.^ilka system of bcdies to Wait wi4^ light and joy the other- 

.wise dark and desolate regions of space. Beside, we have been 

' (AUgsd agflsn and again to acknowledge the ipyitakfs th^we 

'* Oat of liffy meteors twenty serelD gave no signs of ah esplbslbn. Fuldm, 
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ire apt to fdl lAtis in tiie ccntTMted Mdoot, wUdi ivcr «t fint 
4irfli of the cxtfM ttidiiiifiitertif thotdobjeeti^wUdi siuiinmI 
as. The unWerae^ at ibst, coneUted of the snti, and mcwii, wd 
a few stars, next Ae ptenet's were added, and wftat mMy cmh 
turiea some of diese plaoets were fouad, very aiitich lo die anfw 
ptizt of cvety one, to be aCtended wMi sateffites; at lengdi w^ 
wm cottpelkd to adfltik aoodier idaaet into die syatem, which 
liad refliained so long unahereds and now, Tery bfceljr, fimr 
more, and in die very phce where they wen wanted; that 1s^ . 
Where diere was the most room fer then. But belbre gokg so 
ftt- after arguments in support of this beautiful dieory, we ougllt 
1m to see how it wiU suit die circumstances ef the case tti hk 
expbdned* 

There ate diffictnties lespecting the producdoli fxi ^tf/t/t^ 
heirt, and sound, as Professor Day readily admits, which are 
not very satisfactorily sohed by this- hypodiesis. Indeed we | 
are unaUe to coneeire how flame, oir ^idon, is kept ^ and 
somid pr o pa g ated at ckrations of fifty and an hundred mileSi 
where die air must he, at the former height, at kist silteeti 
diousand and at the hitter more dian two hundred miBlon dmea 
rarer dum at the surface of die earth. Thitt die friction of « 
hody, mtf^bg in a medium ao rare, is suflicient to heal a grdsa 
compound of earth and metri to a red-or white heat» or to col- 
lect electrioty ftster than it could fly off ' in an Mnosphere ao 
H^tiy rarified, may^ for aught we know, i9e true. But wt 
Imow of no facts or principles to jaatiiy or countenance die 
supposition. 

These difliculdes, k must be coa fcs se d , are not peoiDhr to 
die hypodiesis under consideration, nor are diey such as ought 
to be considered insuperable obstacles to its admissiott; if It 
cotdd be Ally made out, ^at die direction and Telocity of tte- 
teora correspond to diose of bodies revolring in regular orUtSi 
and that they are in ftct sofid^ graritadng masses, whidii 
Ihov^pi they may sosmmms* scimI off a faw fragments, cmttintte 
on their course. This, as we hatre before w w i d on e d, seema 
to he considered as a seeded point by Piufemoi' Dsy, beeansa 
^*%e luminous object," if it conriated ^^frmcs^tUly of flama 
or vapour, could not preserve m rtffaharf gfohuly figure^ 



i^ile ' moving through the atmosphere with a vdoci^ twenty 
times as great as thsit of sound, but would be immedtatelj dta- 
sipated;'' and because the body of the meteor, after making 
jonple allowance for ejuggeraticni, surprize. Sec* ^^will remain 
vastly larger than any, which has been known to &tt tothe 
ei^uih.^' Now we acknowledge that very great weight is due 
Co these arguments, and we should not hesitate to admit the 
conclusion, did it not involve us in greater difficidties dian 
tbo^ we seek to avoid. 

The very great velocity and regular oudine of meteors, we 

<ailow, seem altogedier incompatable with the supposition that 

they are gaseous bodies. But is there no other tf temative? Hoir 

are we to account for the absence of large masses, in those cases, 

where meteors have actually fallen lo the earth, of which we 

]?ave several upon recc»-d? Mr* Barbham relates,* that riding 

out one morning in Jamaica, he saw a ball of fire, about the size 

of a bomb, swiftly falling down with a great blaae. ^Wben I.came 

to the place where it fell, says he, I found* m^y people gadiered 

together, admiring the ground's being strangely broken up and 

.ploughed by the ball of fire, which they said had fallen down 

jhtTCm I observed there were many holes in the ground, one 

in the middle of the bigness of a man's head, and five or six 

ampler round it, and so^deep a$ not to be fadiomed by sudi 

inaplements as were at hand. AH the green herbage was burnt 

up neiir the holes, and there continued a strong smell of sulpfanr 

Dear the place for some time»'' Upon search being made afters 

ward, it is said by another, no stones were found* 

We give the following on Che authority of l>r. Gregpry/f 
^Admir^ Chambers, on board the Montague, November 4, 
.1749, was taking an observation just before noon, when, on di* 
rectmg his eye to the windward, be observed a huge ball of 
blue fire Ubout three miles distance from them. They imme- 
diately lowered t]%e topsails, but it came so fast uponthem, that, 
l^efbre they could raise the main tack, they observed die ball 
rise almost perpendicularly, and not above forty»or fifty yards 
from d^ main chains, when it wipnt off with m ^ifplpsion, as 

^ fhiL Trans, vol XXX. p. 8Sr. 
f Gregoiy^ J^xct- Ark Jf«Mln» 
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i;reiit i» if lujpdicd» of camon had been di»chai*gedftllie ump 
tiiae^ leaving behind it a strong sulphurous smell. By this 
explosion, the main top-mast was shattered in pieces, and the 
main mast rent quite doim to the keeL Five men were knock* 
ed down, and one of them much bruised. Just before the exr 
plosion, the ball seemed to be of the sizjt of a large mill-stone.'^ 
It is related that a meteor fell in Northhamptonshire and 
penetrated three feet into a gravelly soil, and that a man was 
killed, by what was called the lightning, and that bis body ex- 
hibited marks of electricity.* We have also an account of m 
large fire ball, which is said to have fallen lately in India,and to 
have burned five villages, destroying the crops, and killing some 
of the inhabitants.! ' 

. These do not appear to be the effects of ^ solid compact 
bo^y* heated and electrified by passing through the atmosphere^ 
I|i some of these accounts, and particularly of that observed at 
sea, we could scarcely have failed to have learned something 
more, had the luminous object been a hard heavy mass. The 
rapidity of th^ moijioxi, the light, colour, explosion, and sulphu* 
roas smell, seem to be strong indications of the presence of cleo- 
tricitj*. We have been frequently reminded beside, in reading 
tbese accounts, of aremarkable phenomenon, which is sometime]^ 
observed dupng ^ thunder-storm; and in one instance, been 9C^ 
qdenfally imitated by artificial electriciqr. We speak of light* 
ning descending upon houses and conductors in a globular form, 
and ^pnetimes perforating timber and making holes in the 
ground* The experiment with an electrical apparatus is relat- 
ed by Cavallo4 as halving been performed by Mr. Arden, with 
a good electrical nmchine, connected with a large jar* After 
turning sometime he perceived, as also another gendeman who 
was with him, a baU of fire much resembling' a red hot bulktj and 
full three quarters pf an inch in diameter, ascending up the side 
of. a small glass tube, that was suspended in the jar, and turning^ 
on its axis; at the same time, having readied the top, it began 
to descend, till it was concealed by the top of the coating. Soon 

• Ph9.Tnitt.YoL xxsBJ. p. SGT. f FbU. Mag", far 181L 

« CbtsUo's eonpiete treatiie of Electijci^, voL iL p. 225. 

$ A few ineteorp hsTS ImuI an sppsreat motiaa rotmd their axes. Fu!d^* 
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ithet^ tint mi(Aifie beitig conthiaed in acdon, ^ vny'^at flasfc 
was seen, n largfe exploiiem was heatxl, and strong smelt df 
aulphinr was percerred; a tt>and apetture wai cut through the 
Idde of the jar, rather more than three quarters of an inch ik 
diameter, and the coathig torn off for dn^e or four inches rolmd 
the aperture." ' 

' There are seireral other* circumstances related of mieteors, 
hot Very Conformable to analogy, or to the laws of a tievolving 
hody. Without mentioning their changes of figure and variety df 
%hapes, their separating into several parts and moving on neat 
each other, and dien uniting agahi, as asserted by observers; 
yurt would refer panicularly to their moving ht an trreguht* 
curve* This appears to have taken place in several of the mort 
f«mai1table. ^This dipping and rising,^ says Dr. PHngle,^ *^f 
^e course of the meteor, is not more extraordinary than itk 
lateral deviation from a straight line; for when observed in ibt 
4hire of Ross, it was moving to the somhward of east, in a di- 
tection nearly contrary to die fint*** Cavallof relates the foT- 
lowing of a meteor, that appeared Jantiary IS, 1^84^ *<At thii 
mometkt the body of the meteor appeared of an obloag formr, 
{but it presendy acquired a tail, and soon after it parted int6 
ievend bodies, each having a tail, and all moving in the sam6 
Arection at a small distance from each other, and veiy lltde be- 
hind the primitive body, the size of which was graduaHy redud- 
od after the division. — Its coarse in this direction was verV 
short, perhaps 5^ or 6^, after which it turned itself toward the 
e^ix/* Its former course n described as^n an oblique direction 
toward the east.** Of a meteor which appeared August 18, 
1789, it is stated, by Alexander Aubert, Esq^ ^that it moved 
at first almost in a vertical direction, changing its size and Jig* 
ttre cantinttailif^ having to me," says he, ^^1 the appearances of 
successive inflamations, and not of a solid tfbdy. It was some- 
times round, at others oval and oblong, with its longest diame- 
ter in the Kne of its mction. I recollect an appearance,* hk 
condnues,^^hich confirms me in the idea I had of its not be- 
ing a solid body* Jn its i»*ogreas it did not describe as reg- 

* See p. S40i f Fhil. Trans, vol. b^ir^ p- 19& 4 Jbid p. U3. 



«bar a ainr<e» « nugfit haw beeo c:ipcGt«4 frofa siickalipdlH^ 
beaconed to mpTe ki aomewhat of a wavii^ li|ie«'' 

We dp not know what cspkoatioQ is lo be gLven of their 
phenomexia^ upoo the suppoaition, that meteo^ are aoUd hodies* 
It will hard}/ be said^ that the ejq^oekvDi on the surfaoe ie suS^ 
ekot to fihaage the direction of a heaTy mass, a mile in diao^ 
ct^9 and morisg with a veiocitgr Ibrty or fifty tiacies that of ^ 
onnoD bally and to gire it an equal veloci^ in nearly a coatnaiy 
direi^oott. But there b another fact related of ;nany of thaia 
meteors, which, if it is to be relied upon, aeeins to put the point 
beyond diH>ute, and this is the very great yclo^ty^ observed i9 
90 many instancet, and so often remarked upon*^ 

^The velocity of the meteor," observcfi Mr« Viiy^ ^^cor* 
rosppnds wjth the motion of a terreatrial ^met,^ pwsing 
through the atmosphere in an elliptical orbit« A body.movi^g 
near the earth, wi^i a velocity less than three bundled nulet 
in a minute, must £U1 to its turiace by thepqwerof gmyitatipiv 
If it niovc in a direction parallel to the horizon, more iban |bur 
himdced and thirty ncolea in aminute, it will fly off in thf curve 
of an hyperbola; and will never return, u^ss disturbed in itf 
motioQ by some other body besides the earth* Within these 
^o linujto, of three himdsed^ miles on the one hand, and of four 
hundred an<^ thirty on the other, (some aUowance being made 
fcM: the resistance of the air and the motion of the earth,) the body 
will revolve in an ellipsis i^turaing m regular periods*" We wish 
Mr* Q^ had furnished us with the particulars whpncehe drawa 
the general conclusion, that this velocity ^has generally been esd« 
mated to be rather more than three hundred miles in a minute." 
Mr« C« F. Fulda,* in a mamoir read to the Physical Socie^ of 
Oottiogen, December 7, 1796, states a case, upcm what he •eaxm 
to consider as good authority, in which the velocity was estiT 
mated at fifteen hundred and thirty feet per second^ thal^ idlest 
^laa eighteen miks.per minute; and he consider the veloci^ 
fs varying between this quantity and thirty miles per iecondf 
or eighteen hundred per minute* Dr. Youngf says, that the ve«^ 
bcity of ^se meteors is commonly twenty miles per second,. 

• PhiL Mag. ToL ill p. 66. 

t I««et«m on Nat, PU. y»li i. p. r2h 
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or twdve huodred per niinme. Upon reciirring to'tHfc t^ecdt^ 
of the most remarkable meteors, we find iewwhos^e rate of 
Moving ffdls wtthia the prescribed limits. Ont of twelve cases, 
whidb we have collected, and they are all'that we fa&ve meft 
with, only two answer he conditions required. In these cisev 
the. estimated velocit'.s were 150, 160, 190, 948, 350,9^ 1000, 
1080, lOaO, 1300, 1680, IBOO^ miles in a minnte. It is traf^, 
that many of these may be very uncertain, but with respect tb 
others there can be little doubt, after making allowance fdr 
every probable mistake, that the velocity is two or three liiAte 
too great to consut with a revolving body. *^in regard 
to the velocity,'* mcys Dr. Pringle, speaking' of the meteor of 
tTSif ^^it seems di^ost incredible, as we haoe tuffictertt dataf&r 
€ompu&ig it a$ the rate of thirty EngBeh miles in asecondJ^ 
Of the velocity of the meteor of 1783, the several esdmates, t£* 
cording to Dr. Blagden, as deduced from the observations of 
different persons in different plades, are twenty, tweii^ ^oe^ 
diir^, and forty miles in a second. Now h is fobnd dfat the 
utmost velocity,! which a body ean acqniie, Hot merely fayre^ 
volviag round the earth within piesci^»ed limits, Imt by fifl^ 
mg directly fiom infinite space to widiin fifty mile* of ihft 
cardi's surCsce, is only about seven miles in^i «ec6nd. Hen# 
dien are we to explain these velocides and those of a largd 
migortty of meteors tint have been obeefVcd^ Let these ve^ 
kcities be reduca^ one half, and diey are equadly unaccountt^ 
Ue, equally repugnant to die principles of mechanical philoso- 
phy. 

There is another hyp o thes is which has lately tn^de its ap« 
pearance, we. believe, since the paper under review was wrttten* 
This places the origin of these mysterious substances far be- 
yond the mooiu In order to understand it, it must be l>ecoi» 
kded that the fiour new pbmets, which have been httehr discdv* 
aredf fecm a OKwt remaiicabie exception to die analogy which 
pervades the rest of tlie system. Tliey are not only «f a most 

* These are the tune u tbOM beibre-netitiaoed» pt 145. oot^withtbe ^ 
numliefs altered to correapond to one minute. 

f See Magden'a remariu upon Prendent Claps theoty. Phil. Trana. voL 
taiv. p. S9I» # Netr£<Hn5uigh Sncydopxdia, vol. ii« part iL p. 303: 



^HmiBUtiire^iSe^ Iwt tlief tre dH of ^m utuated it iile»tf dfe 
'Sfloift incttB cusUBco.'ROiii die sinif ud hwirc dciiiIj^ the tutife 
periods of ralrbllttibti. Se^end of them dlfier also reiy taiitd- 
tidlj fM>m> tK6 other leaflets in tbefoivi atidpbstdoii of their 
mhita. - To aeMNtnt for thetfe remarkiMe aAomdici, ohe wUo 
is comrerBant wiA such aidsjeets wffl' fed himaelf almost tofil- 
'^ pefied to seek fat aomepittticidarcaaae} and one was soon sug^ 
f -gested, which is rendered, it may be thought, in no small degree 
p roba M e, fioni die vttf Wonderficd manner in' wldch It appUiJis 
itirif to die sohition of difficulties of so various and diffimnt n 
characteTt Tlris is noroAer; than that these fcflir tofdlboriBds 
originally coihposed one planet, of die tame tank and chamctcnr 
with die odier large planets^ bdt that- diey Were tevered from, 
^acbodierby some ▼iolent oomrulsioii, and madft to describe 
flifiereat orbits,: Tsvionsly indined mid modified. The smaller 
£ragments, h conlbrmity to this theory^ yiddikig more to tho 
sntemM ibrce, wo<M bn^likely^tD divei^ more from the caigl^ 
aid pailh,'inilMeMio*atiOfe«»rentric, and oUiqne In ilie fignrb 
and pMltionof th^ir oiMls, than the semabing larger portions, 
lAiekwoaldlMip nearer to thiiflbrmerooiime. Nowtldtla 
bmere deseripdM of 'faom, so- ftr as our obseri^ataon yet «aik 
lendi. Thalqrpodiesiattt|iaai»thepadidi4rpheii^^ 
^danets* in the most s m ^ i riai ng manoen lids then being ad* 
taittedi Ira are pN p iafn d to gife a new neeomit ofthe origiil of 
ttieftoric stonei, better sulied to loam of tbd^ flbenomena, ami 
^perhi^ not ksv suited to aH^ duoi ai^ of tite opmioas we ha^e 
been ezambibg. Tht bnasdng of this krge planet must inet^ 
kriilf be attended widi- the separation of kinmnerable small 
fti% i ttapn of att' sines, whicb mutt be diTOwn with great fte^ 
leoee in all manner of direcdons. Some of these being req^- 
cj(i oitt.of the reacli of tbe larger fragments of the planet, aftef 
WBudarimt ahrriiti soiiip dmn in the ctlgstisi SBaoes« wonld ha* 
gin Soii^l -iho monenco of aonae nmgiiboonng pwanm, and whst 
nsvolf Ing about it some thne, and falling widdn ita atmospll^r^f' 
#ould at length codie to a termination of their long journey 
upon t&e surface of the attracting .body« And.iii cas^ 
Mars happened to bo in a renio|e put of its aibit, our 
^arth would stand a ^jxgAct to catob n h M'ga-pwp drdan of dm 
Nobl.VoLIU. fti 
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.4vtti; impiis^f ^ iwtfmc »i >»e i » with iIib oon&pi^fpwfr 
Vsifkf of ibc intiiMl |Mf«o «f the ilianipt»4 plwev Tb^ 
4ncwi dwt^ »f the new plap^ w etliii>rtcA<o Ihi abopt >»tfant 

Mmm pi»«ph% it iM f<wdirf0d tbfiithi» imasiiAf'V^ 9S fh(Wt 
jliopu in d^iv pngiiifA««iif9 •»»» 9«gb» tf»b^ ^tnm ^hf^ 
IN liMi4fidw.tlheiM»i9.ef o^Mm ftPM# )m b^o fcmqd' 

11^ livcL Ml iicitiii«4» « tint o{ Or« Wid)^ 
iviettors mtghi U Mi^ flolv' c««Rt% 11^ 

«ba«omi4«rrfl*4MMt/at:».90it ef >«iiM vbnciav* or nAflp« 
iwl fid^^BeMkt»iio Ihm* Sm«eJiiiMli«i.«i9iii^'0f w«Mf 



MMk viUmm k ii0tciid to Afioririog»fi»tJw»iribo; tnHnrMi iwij 
«ityibcLMrapMliha(i hi it:Kthefighi;Mgri«aMl ihmiili Wb |i0r 
pt»» ami W<tow» be ib>>«iitiimaBy •piwnihiiiailMi twd^itwft 
flMf fM# iiiiilwd inr th^ ^Mt A*yh» twi Jnai iiimtihiiin« rV/jH 

'* It if wgftby of remariL that the Teloci^ of a conaderaKlfe nnmbtf <it^ 
^e66ort appFMehea Ttry near to that of the earth bi Ita orbit dttt thift^ 
•itit iM»ii6tUlp«« to ioWe the (iemm«iaiirittdll MMif* IMNMttiP 

IbtittB^ita-fiMNiL aart haraiM a nainieiiini iiiiliniliiiifil iii the JBCMdiifc 
J^m^p.of tlw e^illt. n4g^ hfre an abaolqte. vetocitorin Rmmf tlye HiTlih 9^ 

^boui twenty ax mxks in a Second, and a relative velocity of about forty aix.- 
**Mk dHao ftili of affordfaig a aitir^oti hf thoae caae«, where ineteora ftirre- 
Iftlifved Witt fr^lokty tf«refll|ff «iKt.ii«« iMOttd W dillWilloda appMiii^ 
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Ther^ iBiMive«oiit»dc«|«iislMcaii8e Kitfe has bett MMn^led. 
And yet one would dihi^ thardiiffe wwe ttanjr cireiittiitaMm 
to Invito ttMitiiDn, and promise sncisets^ Theacene is isMttad^ 
m^h^we us; tlia jfliemMiiena are pi'eaeflteddaily^ and sora^ 
llteite addrMa#ta all dir aenaaat Mule «ie planets^ af^fiv^ 
itMB,aiQdeQnieia.aiect only oBerai|dtMoiN»iiHUr,aii<|ai 
lottgioiervak; and yet we have leamt a great deal abcut Aeset 
and llefipsd )m$wf advaiKait^ Ai weH^aaiiifiMsiiM^iMla #• 
knowla4ge« eAd^we'areailllttiaBdliigtil WeaMMfewtegH 
Ant Mam js^ligltt'^tof other ayaiy«aa^'«a»«n» eihaMntiniiaefcnce 
hiHie mvemion of instruments, and onr vlgUanoe and MaUa 
Ae tMeof'Aem, to catdi u gHntpse of a feeble iiebiA, Mim* 
fti|ffMU|lB^b^aai«iie^ utttteMej 'wldle a ^bdff'we Itiiow^ti^ 
iHieftec^ ^tfpbfw^tt ua by itsfigllty' astomida Oa bydia lepoMC 
ftid thrM^ns^tb'daiA oor*telettA>pe'firoiii^0ur'hiaida^ ' We^kM 
ar^ anan asaaaooiisiy^ cumvanDig fWBOtt r ancr xjancn iHioaB^ 
wliO|{«oiir ^deji*^ rufming to weeds. * Bowie deapidr ofd6«> 
lngifeaif4in^' ^jUtwte t o ll eci ihaiftlirwMpaeiettbetdF*^ 
IMiiOtaiy^^ve'- bojoifroi the humte vitdBect^ mtaft onoe m at'AtiGK 
ami a- fnwaaa eoBxaseii smsC) ans meoppotconiaeB 4uucu nv* 
li^eff 'gnMil^kiair l^ljhtrf' iicnviniuai^hiEve reacAationf 'axid ani^ 
(^Mitey aiMl'timeyattd tabuis^ aiccompfiwcxl! I^etos ypcdH ee i 
oMW mte ac^ani^ "Of eometSy dvraig die bnrinest* period of 'IM 
IhNMR eommiMiweaUif was in the aantfr state as duo: etw$^ 
MMia'*lli)W|ttt9'4rwaaMiifaindi^ Do we di^t^air 

ofdcrW i iig'aoy bebffit firom* die cidtvradon of diis sdence^ 
eyen if succeesfid* Of diis it is impossible to judgeJ Vfhd 
tgpeclWI three diNmsand years ago, that the study of the slar^ 
had'dfay tUag te doantb the dnung and ipMrmg of die aea^ and 
mac a uosl aiRiuimn ido vie {nieiiuuieaa m amocrwDma ei^Don 
dtnuA^t^ ikA ^^tnbg? 'What is die^e to exempt Mefeors ftom 
those liiTs which extend to all die other objects of our knowl* 
ad|^ If they are aeid bodies, they must be comprehends 
ed widun die Hmiis of a seiente, that ia alreadf igt advancrdL 



ii iiMMimliin Md'CidMr^MCs wfajirhi iwr ■» MoiMfiidti •:ittiih# 
gpWi^r. iIm thfey will wt •( «one Iteive tii^ 
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^ BAffyn, ^k Triomphe ie la TfeUgioH dk^ttknne. Fd^ 
' PrimfoU AugU9t€ lie Ch^teauhiaruL Edit. de. i Pins, iSKh 

•Ihr Mtrtyng pr the THumph joftheCkrktiim i^gbm. Frem 
- 'I*ir d^gimatk^nek^f F. A d^ CM w etf B* ri»i M r nMMiMMw 

S* • " • • •" , ' * - 

|^f;wcfr|ti«t]^jpeQduf«^ 
f^^e fffo^ liicfa4 9f t]t^ pv«»eot d^jr, |od baft.fjtyqypd. a 
vfinr high* »h^MMili not ab imooBteslfiii iciiiitalioiQ in Fisncc* 

lUli l«|t Ik^. kqow is p^ ]^n«tto, or i» .!i»W i «fflV > ff yr W«» 

.flb <K«t |c^)o^ tj> ])pi9» fan « M^fiqpr ji^ 

t)cnind jSn|^i»|i! J9opi|J% y^it U bti* lat^ ti(>»» i B Wi»l > tiff» )<<f 

.taf«e «( howef«r fqr ^ inqfft ji^ ,coi)AM4 f« «(«»lfct. Th* 
lonA o£ tadciB Puis, esca sudi ab iw^^a^^^^ »#%m»^ mM^%%m\^^^w^^*m. 

ttul move bclovfid fior th^ a f<i^»*t^— #>f f iia i hm«b%jmp« ami Ufir ihan 
•re but «^ K«de»jN9^mM.t)uHi^^e fcsjuajn^d .i|it^JiM.l<lH 
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Mmdi Ht dipiiilo hiwrttrtir foir Mo potortity jiilttc^fiAf O 

SU^ twMl awi:kic»ntlig ide kat' beaa 'iMg ^mmtmMmmi 
iaio all-the hoguagev ^f 'Europe, and has beett desenredly pdp* 
tkr Hi idl. Butd«e G^di^ d ir Oh r igri iMainei the Mtrtyfs, and 
the Mfitrui^ fti^ Kii^ |m(M^<i to us by name. 

CMkMKilHiaiid is of a gMd hxMy ol die ancient r^teeb 
MRieii xery young, he irWted thia couatiy, and.waa intxciduced 
^ general Wasbingloii. We have seen petsons h^e that re^ 
member lo have Gooversed with him and his traveHibg company 
jeo \at 'JPhihideltrtiia* • " WWle in ^^Amrioa he was fcr apife 
iimof aaMff g the 4bo«igia^s «ftd obtiuiMd dun 9Bcwm»^ idea 
of tMt ' dMunn^ter awl'««UMnets» wbich we fiod <lelia«aled 
in Atala. The grandeur of our natural scenes seemA to h«9e 
0lad»«M»eh-iJii]^sMMdft'4iis mind, oild prdbUbly stTcftgdien- 
ed'Kb'origfaial taste-fer-th^ nrnlandc and'#i6 siMiaiieto 966n 
ilter hi^retnfn finm dd^ Ml^ilry te^iliited^Eift|^d>fnKl,/iWii 
Ida wrjtf tt gs , he seems to'have travedcA in most of iii€ Mller 
ataies of <£«rdpe. -fkf pMbaMysettied'himself ttt*Pfetfis4bettt 
^tfie)>eginuiagof this cMtUry, for In a year ot^two aiW, ka 
pnhDriied Ataia, whtch tanks a past of the- Genius 4tt 
4jntMiaailyi bun * App^ftrftd -ftpftfoke it* This cu^bumstaucoi aiMi 
ibe gantnl flis|lecC of Atsia, remiM one dt Pant and Vh'giida^ 
^widcb prdbaUy soggMfed tfie idiH^ but *^id not serVfc as* u 
aahdeii «AialA was feM4NrediMtk the highest appiauAe/andite 
'hvgur work to whkh ic appertains' inereased sritt f uitKrr the 
lUfiiaUtikm of. CailiesnMaud^ add pheed Mm nt^^otit rnneng die 
mMk^iadUguiAed of Ma Cou n tr y aien> This work IDusttates 
wmf fiiBf bne dlsdngoishing^ <rait ki his efaiaraeiibi', ft "deep; ain- 
ttkpp, aftd aupeitetitious piety. IK professes and boasts of Ids 
amsateicat id die Ronsair endioKc reKgion, sosd dispitqri in de- 
llMee^ft die *eaalrfu4lasm'Of warm ftdihgahdVyf'^ 
vksdem 'Bseiiedradier*'diansat&Cedbyauecess',ItenoVr'f)^ 
]aoladMdieplanrofdtollAttiyrs« l^ds, %c sa3rs idihe {Mfi^ 
^mm kmulsd b ittuatrate Ae'idea, diat die Chrbdan Aeology 
iru^naM^ fiamrabl^ Mpoefty ivldi the Gr^imihyth(d«gy; and 
iif^idds^ diarfcefng ^eeHi^i^d Wdiia'^faitentfdii to Atemt' a 






fd whether tl^ w«i th« realtor «^ kaat the oaly iiMiif«'far Ml 

fdMtfiiYer «i9tivie» }ie j/mwfA iho faeciiiki»io£.ii with al-^ihs 
«rdar of an eathuiiMai^ bboA Sndlmgf^m ki^ mf% ftmftmmantmg 
mw wwlbig Uk}9<vn life mad idMMiy lo W* diiGn|ciiaai» aiiA 
uMboik tf> m^fi^^tiXL bii^r im ownool^reflt id ihfte«eMSio£hii 
MNfjb be look, Urn Macubr.MfNihitiQa of ttmoPttg thmugh 
Gieoo(^ Falnptioe^ ^gTPi^ mA Spi^ftiv the ook piirpaeoof m» 
^mmg, loaiemle for the iaDy90vo«Mntt of Ui^worib Sime ihii 
|rii)Bcerioii>ef theMerqOT»hehasgiw»<hepublkM 
Aie. joiiroey in hie Itinerarjr. ThieieA woricthotbefeageeodb^ 
OToetiooMUe cboi of eoalMBeafeal joyrotetybitt ia on the wheki 
veey^imeresliec^ Ho releiea io it .that he preoeeJed by haritto 
VeBiBe» eod ibeye e a ibe rkirf ia a Gieeh ehy^ with oiO€Qfeg»« 
«ttil.tQL bo hMMk4.oii Ae eoi^thoooet of cho M o r e O i HoIod^ 
od aeor Meeaeimf md proceed from there to 8pert% wMeie Id 
^aeiurtonoto enom^ to ecttfe the loeoliiitoalioii of thociiyioC 
LocedsoioOv wfaMi before woe a 0Mtev4)£die|Oi(te oOMntfiOoiie 
^fuuknh. ITfom^Sporietho WfM l» Atheos, end io the Jirighi 
hoiirhoodipC tho^ lite of old Myoeoi^. e t »»b lod «per AiaabeenM 
Qeoa eopotfchre^ whioh he.eiquiioeee lo. fad 4iot.ofi &(|iiiihniaoil 
Cl^»0««tro» 4rA|heiis be pvuie^ veqr'OHich ib^h^^JMi^. 
t]r oad^fino laeie qf the FiPeaeh Cuneolf Vmnni^ nAo i* tkm^ 
vsi$mim^ with eiguhu: e«prraM|i»efiMiosibf hMHi%ro%*eit 
the notee^o Chibk HoioU't PU0rim«f#oMl4.ttbQbwdtfl|nai^ 
Cbftr<whrioprt dw^ with grief oM i»rfiiXttot»«i^ihi Bmkm 
»^r«gfu^,)»^^ly iMde iQr loud ^Iflijk^ inilhe w^uohb Pe^hro— r 
Aftey' d ft*! ?"! a week ot Athooe^ bo eoiled to Gonnooiiopple^ 
dnd ht¥if^ irtttiofif ij the nooeeieiv ooaiooet^ cOiherhedAe dM> 

IMr IiW^gtan^iogM bo vmpA on tho Kleio of 'najrmd 
the top. of WDodjr I<hu Hjie miouio ><iO<i|iiiwB of gilretienie 
higb)yiMlM«9FQK9lf 40.thebChoi»bro£Jk»fcHihferohiit> 
l»6n burnt, bo ie ftriybty th» Joft O H WoB er theo eoeooai 
moarkaUp buildJBg. , Mp fm«edoeboit liaie ».Eg^|Op«ii 
inm tfaffif •ftgt a faoguiod iiowty paiey ^f faey fim> *iyi^ 



^^bmg» fNi' tbo ^^oQAdliiMt 4k» d it |wn t d iite of w uc»qii| 
tky^ ?i»m Africa lie rmarmd ibHivit^ 8|wihf» afl^eoiflbhiiy 

• Sow «iM hb *vaciv», Iwmg t^^ 

Gbl0smimmiAf9kimyfd li had bttn looked fi^ 

vtih4ui«ie^, mid wm Mceiirad wMi'gitMt iDtwrctit Aougb laot 
nHh imivenal pvaiae* Th»pcrkMU«i}J#iinialtliowev^Mtfk> 
l^it^Yeiy lilgM^ 9tiA m4h^ftm^ gfitiimk addeA«i«DOli 
dnl'tO'tiM^M^iMttoiioftteiirriier^ The ooly v^^ oC Md-tiiiiy 
Inafqppett^'Maslh^lHiUioalkiiiof iIm' Mar^n b tbe Iw#t 
BMfr^ JMHtmiad «bpw$ anAjn a pmwagr of the fomenv^k bt 
hifc far^nrell whh aD due Gcremoay to the Muae, and intii^atff 
ifelit liis4iiuare Uteiaigp lalMn will be devoi«d lo i^ taiMnr^f the 
IkMab BevoitttiQAr^ The miicr of tho pfieeeni anicio was jaK 
faaimpd .hear^er .atjPariSf that notaridiscaadiAg^ thaa^iv&iiMia^ 
tioQ^lieila 9tm eaiploiitd ia wridag a oragedjr la yraat, aa tjat 
Kfejof 4iaaaifc in the tomaa of laat jraar, a^aeatbeaame vaaaat 
ht^itm a aa w i d jrfaia of 4>ti IfafcWitf loalltuiai ty thd dl?^tk^^# 
CMiiani 4iie ^faaaaa^ ftyohidaaary poet^ aod'CblMMbiia^il 
1PM aritated to itt ii> It k cuaioaM^ oa ibeie occaaiaM fag 
fhpsaar :Kmmhm m hie raciqi^eti t» ddii^cr to thedaMMad^ 
ihiaii luiim n aolagy of hie pnedeacsaori aad of ooviaa H mp 
di»^ ^iqr. of C hi i aagfari atid lo^ aAlog^ Ghteieri- Hte -ii^ 
ta Midi -haamver coidd not parodt Unk^li^ofMF^ue^ 
appiobatifaik aodmt the addnettt nMdk htf farapai^di 
coBii^ri ofccommaiHtoloaa^aaA ackaa#kdgetoeiM df hia u»r 
d ia p Miia d tjdewtfy iMi]ieved hgr -maoy kaeD'ycflee^oUt oa ^.mn 
fmmm <aaA dafacta^ of his moial' ohaitaten The Acadfta^i 
limpght: a liarfcnDaDae af tins kkul uaatlitabl^ t»r the oeciiaiDair 
ani aaiuaed^firaiithifa m deliver iiL iCIhftieaiibiiand ha^ 
timflmtb i»defi<ndptfp» taaafcrifiae hbopinie«».'andisaa^Mir 

^^^%^^" ^^^^^ ^^p^a^ ^^v a^vw *9a^v^^p^^a>v^ 

<ciilie'<apv Mnm^ta^Sc^Muii a viBage iarlhe arig^boafhaOd al , 
l?i<u^ iai ij aid .f N inrmni a t)! »aa4 d^eadhis oa bii^ li^rarj^ Uboi^t 
fcaa oh a i i rcupp ». i . Ke fcia <p| aaqifHrfLtha. nfhateof tahimayi^ 
-aidiahyw^iriiMa^ii MiwHk heitoitQdaa^Kttiagaiahad fait^tiQlt 



^9^ lUiidi^vJlisiiroit* hive h$ehwmAi4^idiljmB^9t'<i9^ 
Ibrm of attack. Variow ]lttd>lk^oo» h«re «{^c^Md| JBMriM 
ID ridicule; the Martyrs itfi4 the Itbietwry* Oae ifl |Nif^ulaii| 
tidLmg advantiig^of a lull -near FtaVfOdled^JioiiaiCelviByt 
l^ves a parody on faU TmttK under the name of mi Moftram 
fram Lotioe to Aft. jCdinuisei 4)y M« de MMtomemei «Mi tf 
Ifoiititpiece'ftpKseiitfaigAe diecoverf of the iMihof Egisdiue 
aod dyiemnestrat imder^'^ aindlitttde^ ef the ana of M; de 
JMMpateme aukiiig a fidae«iap» and <li$cevcrifig die toaab of 
Cocopbin. Byinqrof pr^aeetoAethkdedfeionof theMartyrs^ 
the author pobltshed an esaay^ in which he exaoiAaea thecriii^ 
ekms that have appeal^ upon the poean, and defcnda hmaatf 
aa well as he can fkom the cbai^pa Aat have bean made^agaiaai 
biin* •••**• . . ♦ 

* The object of die work is to celebrate the triamph of 'Am 
CHrist}ai|,i«li9pn ovet! pagaeism, whieh ie oonsidered'aa^lbc^ 
ed by its establishinent in the Roman empire. • The name of 
thehero is J^idprustdieseeaded- frenvdie fiunHy of PMIbpoe- 
mctky 0e iMt of $Ae Cfeokm&i and hie-panaer in enlafialf ori4 
iar merit-is Cyniodoae, the^deiighfter of JDsmodocus^ the priesiani 
idescendant of Homer* :Thepoet begins wMi the proposWea 
of his general plan, and the invocatieti of-tfie -Mnses of eacied 
and fabulous poetisfr, an4 then imrodaces as ao chehewv ind ba-r 
rotneof the tale. • He relates that J)eaDiodoflna was the hisl 4i^ 
scendant of those fiunilies, formerly liviiigmGhlos^ thMderiPT*^ 
ed their descent from Homer* - He was married in blayemh 
to Epicharis, and removed with her^o Gortjma in Crate, where^ 
Aey resided on the banks of the river Lethe. Soon after, Cy^ 
iHdttoee was boHi, andin die vety grove where the thHee wise 
ttien of Plato discoursed on law. Epicharis died soon after, 
and her husband, willing to abandon a simaiien thae wav 
now unpleasant to^him, complied with a reqo^aeironv ths;' 
M e s a trian s to become die priest in a tempie^ which Aey had jnar 
erected in honor of Homer. In this peaceable retreat hia» 
daughter grew apace in be«uiy and aceompltilmienls, aad^ at- 
imebed the notice of HieMi^Ba, t»focooanlnf*^dili% wiiofe^ 
cfuested her hand in marriage, and was refuted. DetBRxloauB,^. 
16 retteve his daughter from the proconsura importimkyf mMte. 



%«r i»riMteito«#theMtoei. * Oat tttght, after eckbMiriftMk 
feBtivaTof tXana of Limna, abe was returning abne over iSSt 
nomH^iaa to her fadier's houae, and more attentive to rtcq^ 
lBCiioaa«0f:ttyaApks ai^ goiddeaaea tlMo kdti^^ At kwl licK 
aeif, and cook refuge m a grotto til morning. Here rfie*wdb 
•urprised with the sig^t of what dit thou|^ at first a sleeping 
.divinity, but ^hich proved to be no odier than Eudorus^ the soii 
of l^asth^cB, a rich farmer of Arcadia* After mutuai es:pla«> 
nations, Eudorus conducts her home; but she neglects to hiVtte 
)iim to come in with her. This wydd even now be thought 
uncivil, and was considered byDemodocus, in the Ugh spirit of 
ancient hbspitaiity, quite intolerable* He chides his daughter 
severely for the neglect, and determines to make a visit of apoV 
ogy to Eudorus* The carriage is prepared, a cup, whose ge* 
nealogy is traeed to Homer, is placed in it ibr a present,' and 
they depart for the hosae of Lasthifines. Thus ends the first 
book* 

The second book, says the author in his noteS| seems to hav€ 
givefli mora'Mtiisfacltob than aby otiiar* Dateodocua a^'Op^ 
oiodboe^ iafier a- prbtrperous jMniey of ft day and ^ hitfi arriv^ 
ed at the boose of Lasth^nes, whom they founil waiting atthtf 
gace 40 iavite strangers to enter. The whcJe family were gfithr 
€rfng^*il|e tuurvesi^-aad a pleasaiil picture is drawn of the primili 
tfve simplkity of their manners, copied from the story of Ruthi 
Demodocus presents his cup to Eudorus, not Without stn^mse 
to find the tribune and the minister in' the shape of a simple la^^ 
borer. He dien congratulates Lasthfo^ on his good fortune: 



**Mipu h6te» dit pemodoctts a La^^th^es^ ttt me saiolhl^ 
ici la Tie du divin Nestor. Je nc me souTtens pas d' avoir vu )a 
peintare d' une scene pareSley si ce n' est sur le bouclier d' AchUle. 
Vukaki y avoit gmv^ un roi au milieu des moissonnenrs; ce pas- 
texBf des peimleSf fdein de joiQ teaoit en silence son scqttfc leve^atf* 
dessus des sillons. U |ie manque ici que }e sacrifice du tanreao sow 
le chdne de Jupiter. Quelle abondante moisson! Que d'efdavcs 
bborieux et fidms! — Les moissonneurs ne i^ont pas mes esclayes, r^ 
liqoa Lasthdnis. Ma religion me defend d' en avoir. Je leur m, 
dotm€ U liberty* Lasth£nes» dit b\qt% Demodacus* je oommenoe k* 
comprendre, que la renomm^e, eette voixde Jupiter* m! avoit a^nii* 
la T^rit^. Tu auras sans doute embrass^ cette secte nouveUe* qui, 
adore na l>teu inconnu i iios anc^tres. Lasth&ies r^ondh, Je 
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^terdit; puis teprenanc la parole', Mon hdie, dit il, pardoone a nm 
Tranchisc. J' at toiijours ob6i a la V^rite, SHic de Satume et mere 
idt ht Verttu Les dicttz font }imes: comment pcmrtoiis-je concitier 
4i rpttigpcMf qui tf caviMttiiei et ka impi^(^ dont f 00 aMoae Jo^ 
XShitUeot^ , i ^ 

t 

Evening draws on la the midst of thts sort of convenation^ 
^atid after family devotion, they are entertained with a plentiful 
'•upper, and are agreeably surprized hy the arrival of another 
guest, as the company are just placing themselves at table, 
whom Demodocus takerfor some pagan priest, till he is set 
right by the stranger, who proves to be Cyril, bishop of Lace- 
demon, and to have come by appointment to hear Eudorus re* 
late the story of his life and actions. After supper Demodo- 
.COS, desiring to exhibit his daughter's musical powers, invites 
^er to givethe'company a specimen. This passage appears to be 
'considered the most beautiful in the poem, and we ^all extract 
the whole. 

' ''laone 6ktt dts Masts, dit il )k Cymodoc6e» charme tes vMtm- 
Mtpp M^es. Une donee eomplaisaocc fiut toute la erioe de la viof 
et ApoUon retire ses dons aiuc.esprits orgueilleux. bfontie nous que 
tu descends d' Homere. Les poetes sont les legislateurs des hommesj, 
ft let precepteurs de la sagesse. Lorsque A^memnon pattit pour 
les rivages de Tvoie, il lansa ua efaantre divin aupris de Clytemnee* 

* My hoit, isid Dewgdocas tfr L»sth4n^s» ypo leem to life her* th^ 

life of tbe divine Ncttor. 1 do not reaMinber to hmre seen the lepreten- 

tfttion of such a sceney eanept k be on the shield of Achnies. Vulcan had 

there engraved a king in the midBt of his workmen; this shepherd of hia 

people filled with joy held^iri eileiice his seeptie^ failed over the ^vievev 

'Kethhig' fit wantaig hete except the saosiftfie of a huR under the oekef 

- Jut>iter. What an ahandwit harvest! How nsny fidtfaM sad laborniii«> 

thives!— These workmen are not my slavee, replied Lssthfo^a. My i«Iigw 

' ion prevents my having any: t have given them all their freedom. Laa* 

th£n^8, then said Bemodocua, I begin to perceive that fame* the voice of 

' Jiipiter, lias rightly informed met Tou have, without doubt, joined this new 

' secty which adores a God anknown to our ancestors. Laath6)^s answer^ 

' ed;— I am a Christian. The descendant of Homer waa for some thue 

silent: then resuming the discourse, he aaid— -My host, pardon my frank* 

'aesB, I hlTC always obeyed Truth, the daughter of Saturn, and the mother 

•f Virtue. The gods are just: how may I reconcile the prosperity which 

aoneonds you with the impieties of which the Christians are Ltcused^ 



ftb. k^ ]lbr9yH par Ckaiiinarimuk iH 

A^roirst Wh ce fbt apr^ qu^ EgT^ cut trai^sport^ le ii0«rrfiiqf 
fc$ Mus« dihi imc ac d&crtc^ * ' il 

* «AinsiparbI>emodo<ms. S\id<)*cira«K<rcliermicly^ 
iiente a la jeune'Orecqtie» qui pronon^a <)«^lque mots conftn^ tmfflf 
d* one menreilleiise douceur. EBe se kta emmte, er ttptik («NUr 
prdud^ mr de^tons diTcrs elle fit entendre sa voix m^lodieuse. 

**£Ile coxnmeH^a par 1* tioge des Moses. C* est toiu, dit ellcp 
qui avez tout mwrigiK^ an hononcs* . Voiis M^ ¥ unique consolation 
de la vie: vous pr^tea des aoupirs a nos douleurs et des hannonies a 
nos joies. L' homme n' a re9a du del qu- un talent, la dtvme po« 
isie, et c' est voust qui ayes 6i6 choisies pour lui take cc present inev 
timable. O fiUes de Mnemosyne, qui cnerisse^ les boisxie T Olfm-' 
pe» le vallon de Tenip^ et les eaua de Castalicy sputeaez la voix 
d' une vierge consacr^ a tos autels. 

^Apies cette invocatiouy Cjmodocte chanta la naissance des 
dieux, Jupiter *sauv6 de la fureur de son pere, Mberve sortie du cer- 
▼eau de Jupiter* Heb^ fille du Junon, Venus n^ de 1' ^f^ume des floes, 
et les Graces, dont elle fut la mere* Elle dit ^ussi la juussance de 

V bonune, anim^ par lefeu de PromeUiee, Pandore et sa.)>6ite fatale,^ 
le genre humaln reproduit ' par Deucalion et Pyrrlia. £lle raconta* 
ks metamorphoses des dieux et des hommes, les Heliadts, chang6es 
en peupliers, et I'ambre de leurs pleurs roul6 par les Acts d' Eridan. 
Elle dit Daphne, Baticis, CSyti^, PhllonAle, At^lante, les larmes dc 

V Aurore devenues la ros^, la couronne d* Ariadne attaph^e an fir- 
mament. Elle netous oubUapoint, fbntalnes, et vous, fteuves, noorri- 
ciers d*^ beaux ombrages. Elle nommii avec honheur le vieux P4- 
jkhct P Ismene et P Ci^anthe, le M^ancfre qut -fait tant de d6«)urs, le 
lScamandre» si fameux, le Sperchius, tafot des pdetes, P Eurotas, 
cfaM de P epiDus* de Tyndare, et k fi^ ve, -que les cygnes de Mtonie 
ont tant de fois ehMMi^ per la deoectn^ drk^Mchants. 

<*lifais eomment^nrok fXktfnmk mn^ tikiiee let liirot cti^bnes 
par Homixe. S^cnimaoc d'on fea ttoovwii, elle chanta la colere 
i^ Acbille qui fan li ptmieieiifle ami Ontci. Ulyasei Ajaxi et Pbfoix 
dans la tente d^Pairii de Patrade^ Aadmint4he aux Portes Sctes, 
Priam anx genoox^u mewtrier dMIactor^. £Uedit ks ehagritu de 
Pteflope^ la recopiijisaance de TittaMqiMb ct d* Uly tse cbez Eumie^ 
h mort do chka fidek, le vkvx JLtmtfi^ sarebant son jaidin des 
champs, et pkunmt a P up€9l des tmae pmricif> qu' il avoit donnib 
ksonfiLk 

^*Cjmod9ck^, 9fi 9Vit chanter les vers de son immortel ai'eul sans 
eoosacicr que)ques aiccens a S4 mi^ffpive* , » £lk reptresenta la pauyre 
ct vertneuse mere de Melcsigenps» lal^unaant sa^lampe, et prenant 
•es fnseaux au milieu de la, lyiit. afia d' acbeter 4^ pn^ dc, ses larmes 
nn pen de bk poui^nourrir son fils. ElU dit comment M^l^igenes 
devint a:veug|e et re9ut le nom d' Homere^ comment il alloit de ville 
tM viUe deman^s^t l'.l^9^Pilf^l^^f cpmmci^ H cb^nta sps vers sous le 




^ r Ik de a^KH ioa aT«mi|rt avec Icf chicns de GbiOjCiify 

Sria des jeux ftmcbres da roi d' Eob6q» oa H^ode oi^ 
^^ ^ ^ omere k pris 4e h po^iei maU dk sappriina b jugo« 

nedt db». vkilkrdi, qui coommerent k dumtre dei Tnwaos ct m 

*rrbe did mM ^N^, itfid to the GmcUa maid 
l&adorai i^ye tli« haip» whkh aa ilie took 

^ : '' * With mtidenlilttalieiy to the favored ]foiitli 

f ev wtirda the BiMi hat tireet Pi«1adi%ft«k ' 

^ > 8hee«e|>tthrioiiadfaigBtrhinafKlto«ehed1ihaaaH 

* To mmf a «^; anoiij widi laeaaared atraiii^ 

And taneful voke acpofcfiiig, thua begani 
Began ^rtth yoa, aanee^ yfvm^l T<m» aha wmg^ 
pkogfatera of MeaiorT! gave to lavage men 
AH k a airl e dgct jtn to 'auagi^ hia troabjed tbcaiglitl 
All eonao|atioQ» bieathiAg ta hia aoul 
$igha t)uKt foothe pam, aiMl fveHtfig harfa9aia% 
llaiaiag and pubGahing the irnae of joy. f 

One Qi^y gifl did heaveH/VoachiHd^ to num . 
Twaapoetiyi andjfQ«#aek«ti4oiai|ii9 - 
Beatowed the pfacioup praaaat-^lif ar me Hm^ 
Baiighterf of Memory* in,yaiir al|ua4dr ^untfW 
Woody 0(y«api|9. dMt deligfadW vak» . 
. Where aoim. Pgn a fay ottha ahady itrrtm i i 
Of CaataliM^ haar^yoga ahoaen mafd, . 

Tbaa taihjpr hM9 a miifHr theaia««hfr aai^ 
The hinhaf i^4ii hev fiatanA foa i m a a a fa 4 
a imeiw naHi avaaa aaHffBaip*"vnw aaBHaaia 
Spwing fi^am her la th eit^ Uam» m awMlafwyadt . 
Sim power of wisdom: het, that frMBfaa4bm% 
iloeewlikaibtmoiaiBtafaivaad.kiaeefeyeM|^ ' 



Xhafiraoaa. Tb«a aha taldhaar life hege^ 
Kiadkd hy taeh Pi em eihtm i that £yr pbgim ' 
^Midera«.aari «ha4]lealip p«ir, vhoee haada < • • . 
fteaewed nmnkind* DeaeaKoa aa4.hia'apoaia. 
Thea told (a »o a da e ai tMnte) hafr gada aadmajf 
Their ehapeadWarwith laeay aa hwaUerfem 
Did intevnange and vatys hov dia mai^y . 
Statert of Phaeton* wata alt ficir «o' 
To woyiagf pophtft tamed* ahmg tha feUffa 

OflMaana; ilidJUapaifik^ 
Ifoariahedindiiaamaramhtr. HaatA^Mig 



* 

roqueted to fellow keri and provb that the Christiana Bkm 
liave a taste for music; and he saog a hjnain, founded on yaxir 
Qf^ passages of 8€npture«7-By this time midnight arrives^ die 
compaBy fetifc to rest, and the seoond book concludes* .^ 

The third book, says the author in his ren^ks, ^um been 
cridcised more than any other; but if I have ever written any 
thtng that bears the mark of genius, it is contained in this book. 
The book begins with a description of the city of God, floating 
in the centre i>i the universe, aod an accpunt of its kihabitanta, 
imd their employments. Amongst them he assigns the virgin 
Mary An honorable seat. The mystery of the Trinity' enter^ 

ft 

DafShne, aad BaAds, sad the melUii^ voiee 
Cf¥bSkmtlm ssd Aafwrn** love^ 
"^Ivt spiiokled o^e» the mon wWi dewy taits 
For Tithon lofli and Arisdoe^s emtm 
Blasiii^ IB heaven* Nor did ilw you ibrgett 
Fountains, nor you, that wiah your thadjr sUea 
Br pools hSMiladfl fWMffsUs stieaMiSt 
Slie tanff Bsas«si snd dM Inoid wwros 
Of fiiynanth* aad lasteaa^ that weUs 
From hUls of Aresdy^ thy winding tood. 
Meander, and ihat fiunous Phry^n stream* 
ScamaadBi) and gurotas. on whoso baidu 
Laconian vkgtos gachawd mptUk flawiein 
, Foriiplsa,4Hidtii»alaisa»4hstlislsnsoft, 

Meonian swans, to hoar your dyiii|(ttrsla» 
Nor did liio nhistml m^ ihrget to tyuaw 
Tho SMlentaulhor of her rsct, rfia sung 
How Hdt% s i i es ia "iwalie want * 
Was%tdamiirhiii nmnW^m^Km m Unse 
Soforsy thoagh homitspu^ gsus hiis atraim dinnoi, 
But quanohofi his eyes in bliadaossi theoos of air& ^ 
Called HomeiwJviw from towts to town he roved. 
City and ehampaigtoi and tho aong ho mng 
At ho8|ilahle Hyla, wd tha night 
Ii(ii|Mitat€l^siid4MGfaMni«n4ig» < 
Last esiBo ths talo» how Uoriod dand to vie 
With godUho Homer at tho Euboio games, 
Claiming the palm of poesy— 4 wood 
Themiasa«l'nMidenViid|iotthewtheiinir ' - 
Of Jndges cMwned 4i» iNRd of WmIis a»A Oajtei ' 
XhoeMiairand^^M^ ^dMiar>wmh 1^ mflk ' 
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laxj^ly into this part of his machineiy. In the first editions, 
tills book contained speeches of the Padter and replies of the 
Son, explanatory of the plan, on which the marvdUofls of th^ 
poem is framed. These speeches were much cHdcised; and in 
Ae third edition the author has omitted them entirely, and hal 
interpreted in his own person, the single word, by Which he 
l^prenents the Deity, as conveying his thoughts to his ministers, 
and informing them of the necessity of another victim to atone 
for the sins of mankind, and of the choice, that he had made. 
' The fourth book restores us to the mountains of Arcadia* 
The family of Lasthdnes and his guests arose by day-light, and 
tesembled in a little island at the confluence of the rivers At- 
pheus and Ladon, to hear the recital of Eudorua* He begins 
by stating his descent from Philopoemen^ and on the mother's 
Ms from the old woman of Megara, that buried under her hearth 
the bones of Phocion. After the death of Philop6emen, the 
Romans, jealous of the influence of hrs family among the Greeks, 
obliged the eldest son to reside as « hostage at Home, and Eu- 
dorus in his sixteenth year was subjected to this lot. Previous- 
ly to that, however, his family had embraced the Christian re- 
ligion. After a perilous passage in which the vessel was driven 
eastward to the Hellespont and through every part of the Arch* 
ipelagOy he landed at Bnmduaium and proceeded to Rome* 
Here he becomes intimately acquainted widt St. Jerome and St 
Ausdn, then young libertines of distinction, and Constant^ne, 
afterwards emperor. He describes the court and the charac- 
ters of Diocletian, Mazimian^and Galerius, and the sophist 
Hierocles, tl^ principal favorke at court. He then relates how 
the splenddi^and enticements of the court combined with 
the ardor bf tiis constitution to corrupt his morals, and how he 
was excommunicated by Marcellinusy Bishop of Rome. 

In die fifth book, Eudorus coiuinuev bia.jrefeiul, and tells of 
the pleasant auromcr be spent irith the court at Baiae. He des* 
cribea with mfamteness'the scenes*in the neighbourhood of 
Naples, its dimate, and the manners of the inhabiunts. But 
he with his friends, Jerome and Austin, wet^ soon satiated with 
diia round o£dfaiipedb«,4»d coolly aaaeiMe d'at Libemum, 
6nr Ae tomb 6HM{)Ib^A£rtc«iii8i to oomniufliieafe their di««> 
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treat* A bevmiu iv«idiag near there, overhfandkeir dkvauntt 
Md cdates his ^tory bf way of pointii^g out a remedy; for h^ 
bad lUinself beeA aMaikd by the same inquietude, and had founl 
relief in emtwiuuQgihe Cl^istiao religioiu His eloqu ca ce awak* 
ened in their mimd^ dieir aiVfient religipus feelings. The au* 
tbor gives the fdUowing cbarai;ter. of the eloquence of this her* 
ipitf .and observes in his nostes^ that friends have applied k tQ 
hiop^elf^ bat that he intended it for Fenelon* 

<*Nous ne nous laissions point de V entendre. Sa voiz avoit una 
hannonie qui remuoit doucement les entrailles. Une tioqnence 
fleorie et ponrtanc d' an gouc rimpk d^conloit natordeaient de ids 
Icvres* II donnoit aoz moindres eboses as tour antique qui .nous 
ravissoit. II se rfep^toit comme les anciens; mai« cette r^petiticnw 
qui cut ^t^ un defaut chez un autre^ devenoit, je ne sais commenty la 
grace m^me de ses discoun. Vous 1' eusstez pris pour un de ces le- 
gislateurs de la Gr^e, qui donnotent jadis desloix auzhommest en 
ehantant $ur une lyrs d' or la beaute de la vcrtn et la toutepuissaace 

de« dieuz.* , 

-. « . " ■ 

The recital is now interrupted by the arrival of breakfast, 
after which Demodocus observes:-— 

1*Vtlsde LastheniSf ton reeit m' enchantei bien qoe je n' en oom^ 
pveme pas toote la sagetse. Ume semble que le language des Chrtt 
dens est nhe especede po6ste dela raison» dont Minerre ne m* a don^ 
a& anenne intdligence. Acheve de raconter ton histotre. Si quel- 
qn' on vtne ici des larmes en I'ecootantf ceb ne doit pas t'anteiv 
car on a deja vn de paretls ezemples. Lorsqa' un fils df ApoQon 
chantoit les malheur^ de Troie a la table d' Alcinous» il j avoit on 
etranger* qui envdoppoit sa t6te dans son* manieau et qui pleuroit, 
Lussons done i^ attendrir^ maCymodocie Jupiter a confix a la Piti^ 
k ooeor de la jeoaesse.f 

* We were never tired of hesmg hlnw Theia was sa bsmuMiy ia lus 
voice, which sunk into the heut. A fkiwetft yet tifli|>le eloquence, flow- 
ed naturally from his lips* He gave things, the least important, an air of 
antiquity which deMghted us* He indulged in repetition like the ancients; 
biitthis repetitimi, wMeh would have been a fiudi in asother, became 
the very charm of Ua dineourse. Tou wwdd have taken him Ihr one of 
those legislators of Greece, who ancient^ gave laws to men, siDfpng upon 
s golden lyre^ the beauty of virtue, and the omnipotence of the gods, 

t Son oCLasth^Sib, your nsitmtiveeaehsats me,tfaonghI do not com- 
(Ifhe^ all its wisdom* It seems that thA laoguagepof ibe^QI^U^svui^' 



ift tli^ ttHitiweilt* xw pKflijf^ n'^NiN sMMfwMC MMUir to liMriOB 
tfie old ihlnstrel tn Scol^ (mt poem^ «iiduiv4ib^siBMlar«ftct^ - 
-^ ' Btidonia goes cxrwWt Ms ftclttilv <h< iirflu i lM t>»'CoinpiM^ 
ififlft on Ms Tetdrtis>»llbaifrte 1 aM(i it » cd dMi dltplMmie«f Dii^ 
iHetim, by fflstotcting 4ttkt -the 'Ettipfess mm e c m n m td tb 
XliHsdanity, and wto to coteeqtte M » mio i ^ ssjote ih^j 
t>f Constanttus in GauL 

- ' In tins book we hav^ a desoriptlon- ofthe Qmmoomim 
Somcj aod wa ahaU give die reader aa pppoitaaHy of 
luglt wMi tfiose of Ml iMiifei Md:Alad; dtf flnri, by « 
Tbg QIC pflina^* * 



«i •! < 



*yopti|-py fpatditp j» m!augtf>cc»ct j^eottc >yitjiaicnt dam la 
£aTerae|' oA s' ^toiet^t plong^ les myst^eux fantomes. ^ Te vis s^ ak 
longer oe vant mot des galerie^ sottterriilihft^ tfa* a peitie £cn!roient de 
'loini toiii qudtines bmpes tospendoML Lei dnirs dss eetftMurb 
<IUHH«i imint iKtfdted* oa anpla aorde oaniMil^pbRte lokeils 
—fcliwns^iUa aPWBgt; {^a liui#ce lugnbie des bupspe^taampt wr 
ks parois dss vo(ites« et ^e anouvant avec leateur le long des s^p^ 
chres, repandoit une mobility effrayant sur ces objets eterneOeniAc 
Sflmxxmes* Sn vain ptetant nse oreuiBr wttttof^ js *4A6KMieFd%aHir 
^^fom :mm riUgmnkii 



fieoa. . Je voolois xetpmnsr en arrierc} mais il n' etok plus tems&Je 
pris une fausse route, et au Gen de 'sortir da d&dale, je m* 7 enrab> 
cai»**^ kt. 

»' • ••• . • , t, I ' . . - • . • ^ 

v»<S>Sef:iqs>«y^faiMgafef afti g h Mlssnrs liaafifSMLaKaJiOiOQdaiftfai* 
ift^ Finiak the rcbtion pf your history; If loiy one shed tesrs in heating 
it, that should not stop youi for ezaroples of thf ssme thing liave h^e^ 
seen before. ^Vlien one of the sons of Apolb song the mtsfbftiifies «f 
Tnfp at tlntdsle of Alciiious, there was • stsMgartfMMf via aMffad lis 
^MWiltiii iiaH —I %e|» Idtm ikm jiM IP tatdmkkm m Cf- 
. i«iQiacasiepi^r^MS9^^vii#lai^diehcMtof y^ 

* Vrgtd byruriosi^f I advanced, and boldly entered the cavern, wlieBS 
. thepe mysterious phantoms had buried themselves* I saw leogthenini^ae* 
tore me subterranean jj^aUeries, which were feebly lighted by some lamfai 
I suspended at a gitat di&umce from jeach other. The walls of these e^^ 
ridors ofthe dead were lined with triple rows of coffins placed one upon 
■iiotfker. The gloomy liglit ofthe lamps/ creeping along the rfdes ot the 
Tauhi^ and slowly ^seeding tbroughout the 4ep«khres» gave a fbsHUL 
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'nife'ttsili boiilt tbo 9ocne chawyii fton mi^to GfloL 
fittdotaaieowma nak ia Aeamyof CwMtmring m a prl* 
wittt aiclws^ and dio Haditoi adfvaaca iaia Bataviii tb Migpiga 
AoFsaDlMk The atiay of both anaim ia tomntsAf dctcribad» 
Jb balde tabaa piicaf ia iribich th p I^'^^w m f g^ia die advaalaga 
dK first doy^ EtIdoraB *iF^ ffF ^f|«iit^ hk t y »yy mxf nm yh ^aa^ 
^rtftww tttt ri^ iaiagfftd irf hif> Ifiaiwry and ab ftuhtti ii ww iPB f Tka 
aaxtdajr dw contoM b teaeved; aod ailiddea riaiBgof die sea 
MnB d^ scsk for a moment in f ator ofi die Frarits. Eadoras 
aemaina noaadsd.on the field, arlieaae be is takea fajr^a iraak 
ahve. 

> iatbaseacadibbdl^ Eudoiui reliMSy liud tile Fratdes it- 
taeated for fiAeea dsys aad as many aig^ts, into Ae heart o^ 
Germangr* The diM^, who had saved hh lifi^ pvMes to be li 
deseendaat of CaBnos^ the oampaBioi& of Brutus, aad^i. Chri»' 
daa, who had succeeded in converting to Chrisdanity C9odld% 
dm wife of Bhatanraid, kiag.of the Franhyaad dais hod dm 
tendasion £)£'ChnscimBty in Fraace. Bjr dm iassroemian of 
this man, die lifeof Budorus is saved, aad he becomes the shaas 
of Merovew^aoa of Pharamond. Ia the course of the nkiti^ 
he acooaapaaies Ida masmv a>dia bofders of the Emdni 8e% 
and aa cid a maHy ^iiBOoaefadm tomb of Ovid. Oadiisepot^ha 
saves die fife of Meroveos, and is ivwatded with his fibeAyv 
On didr return to dm camp, a coaaiiil is held, and die PriaAs, 
afier much debate, determine So nmke propoaab of peace to the 
Bnrtianfc Endionis is deputed as the ambassador, and takea 
hib departure, gitadjr distressed atieaving Ids good Meod^ dm 
diescendant of Casdos, who^ added to hie odier merits, waaone 
of theThebaa legion, diat so hemically au&red martyrdom fagr 
die ordea of Afazimian* ... 

in die eig^ book, the redtal of Eudoras ia i nteriaptad ^ 
and after dacribing its effect in a wahri iia( ^ a pure lew ia dM^ 



jppemac^ofaiotiDntoobjccUeteraaUyiiBiiiovetU^ It ma b vain that 
I listened attentively, and endeavoured to seize on some sound, to direct 
me across an abyss of silence* I heard nothing but the beating of my heart 
in die utter stillness of the placf^ I endeavoured to return by the way I 
eaiered, but it vms too late. 1 lost wiysiH sad Sastesd rf mssfiaf « 
.t)ie labgpRnth, I entered fitfther into it* 
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vitfpik bnatt of Cymodooey the*poet introdiices as to ilic mys- 
teries of the infenml couneiL Satan, afser Tisi^g his 'fvttxg* 
ite qiots on earthy retnrns thfoogh chaos'to hell, whose gate is 
giianled by-Siii ajad Deaths A deliberation ensues, on the best 
nMans of opposing Cfariatiani^, in wUck the Demon of sbuigb- 
ttt proposes a general perseeudon; the Demon of sophistry the 
svta of penrcrsion; and the Oonon of pkasore the aeduedooa 
of passion. Satan oondodea by recommending the use of alL 
Tbbbook,. fmm dienatore of it, is a tnalof stMngthwidi 
Mttioo,and die comparison » not much to the advantage of the 
author. 

. The ninth book renews the recital of £udonB.-^Peaoe is 
doocluded with the Pranks. Eudonis heads an enpedttion is-' 
S» Britain, returns successful and is appointed gotremor of Ari* 
m^rica,iK>w Britanny. The rest of tbis^book, with the tenthy 
is tidten up^ by the episode of Velleda, or the hivea of Kudorua 
and the. principal Driiidess; which gives an opportunii^ to den- 
fiibe the ceremonies of.Droidical wofshipb Wehmre not 
soMi iot the pardcttlars of the episode* Eudonis yields to the 
i fsh i c ti on s of thb isir boribarian, and the tenth hoo^ ends witb 
\ttT dcadi. The ekventh book cnntajns the account of Aepen^ 
ilttuDo of Eudonis liar his fsndt, and -his determination tovetura 
toCSttJatianitv.; With tfaia view he oftrs to resign to Con^ 
ftanttus die comniand of Armorica* Constantius reftiaes to ac-^ 
oept his resignation^ telling him that he must make it to Diode* 
ttan in person. He goes to Rome in search of Diocletian, but 
biding diat he is gone on an expedition into Upper Egjrpt, ho 
foUowshim into tliat country, and we hare a descriptioo of hia 
voyage Along the coast of Africa, and his remiirks on £g3rptf 
its cities, its antiquities, and its p]niimids. Dioeletiatt aooepta 
hb lesignatioo,. and permiis him to return to his father's house. 
On las way thidier, he determines to pass through Syriai where 
he is caught in a violetit hurricane, and escapes widi diflkulty. By 
g^eat good hick, he finds in the midst of a desart the ceD of die 
hermit Paul, who is just on the eve of death« Paul shares witb 
h}n^ the miraculoua bread with whii^h he was daily supplied, and 
ssanod with, prophetic inspiration, as his mortal hour approach* 
ed, reveals to him the fiill of Rome, aild the inroads of tMBwr- 
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iMiianB into the empire* St« Antonjr, so finnous fbr his temp- 
tattods, having had miraculotts information that Paul waa to 
die here, arrives in season to bury hinit sb^ coikdncts Endonta 
on hia way* He passes through Jerusalem to Constanfinoplci, 
and dience to Arcadia, and thus finiaiies the reei^ of £udo^ 

TUB. • ' 

Having thus introduced us to the characters, and acquahl^• 
ed us with the life of Eudorus, the poet opens his action in the 
twelfth book by informing us, that the Demon of desiro revive 
ed in the breast of Hierodes his paasion for Cyniodace,'and 
that Satan alarmed the mind of Diocletian on the subject of tha 
Christians, by various prodJigiest proving that, the anctent gods 
of the country were offended* By the persuaMon of Hierodeat 
he issues an edict that the Christians shaH be twmibetfed, and Hi«* 
cffodes leaves Rome to enforce it, and to prosecute his amoora 
in hia government of Ajcadia. While the Demon of denra 
waa employed in inflaming the brcjiat of the/pRHPomsuL, the ai^ 
gel <rf holy loves was equally busy with Eudorua and Cymodo* 
ce* Hie night following the conclusion of his recital, the 
though of each odier kept them bodi awi&e. Cymodoce 
grows fired of watching, and walking out into the garden,£ad8 
Kodorus engaged at hia devodons. The two lovers eauly 
camd to an exfdanation, and Cymodoce promises to ensbrace 
die Christian religion, and to become the wife of Eudorus*^-^ 
Then,says die poet, day dawned on the lovers, and cast hisSmt 
beam. on die tomb of Epaminondas, and the tops of die wood 
Pdasgtts hi the plafai of Mandmea* Cymodoce hastened to re*, 
tnm to her couch, and Eudorus went to awake his father* . 

Tlie next morning Cymodoce. relates to her father what 
has passed, and after a struggle he consents that she shall be- 
come a Chrisdan; and Lasdi^ncs on diat condidon consents 
that she shall marry Eudorus* Hierocles arrives in Arcadia, 
and becomea furious with jealousy, when he hears that the ob- 
ject of his passion is to be ravished from him by a Christtan* 
He proceeds immediately to the numbering of the Christians, 
with a view to bring Eudorus into his presence* Cymodoce 
and her family set out for Lacedemon— The Christians attend 
their summons, and appear at the tribunal of the pfoconsul, 



^ ^u^bc|s jfmpng tbeiii«nr Aa t}ie sigb| of higi ifae feopli^ 
{oapy of w))oa& had beea hit fellow aokUeiB^ about wiUi jofr aii4 
jy^piob||dQD^ j|ii4 thf; g^veroor m a vnfg^ diamiaaea the aaaeaa- 
JUyt apd wirUei fo the eipiperory that the ChriaiiaiiB of Aradifi 
-^^ QK f9>^ ^ V^^ w<t that the exiled £udonia la a| dieir 
head* Thp hft^r^ auapectiog aomethiog of thia aort from thp 
jrmgeapce of I$ieroi4eai diap^itcbe^ a meafes^r to hia frienc} 
/pomtfttifi^e, ^ infonn him of the truth. The thirteenth boc4p 
.fOQfJudea. with the ffuppwell of Cymodoce to tlye alfara of tbf 
^ll()iaea| and to her aaceftpr If ooier. 

F>nt of my T^utt tp thee who 4id«t Inipite 
Her Ttotce, thy daiigfater oqnaecralM tfie iyfet 
f. . Me cmaiiam pe^wianwuadB my limrt to tofa| 

9ittM9l^. M^fiia oiay aoft atiiys witb V^ 
iSreat Hectpr's wi$e (diMired no other joy» 
But loved her tpoiiie, and lored her darling bqy^ 
And blaineless I» compelled l^ powert ^Sdow^ 
Kow feaive tlie lyre, i^d lite for 1dm I lofeb 



a. 



The (burleq^tb book begioa with the arriya} of die 
pf Peipodocua at Sparta, fbe qatiiiral aapect of whi^ ia atril^ 
PSHy describ^. Pyojiodoce receiyea phriatiap inffnioiofi 
^m.9]4iop Pynlf^od inakiQ|^arapi4 PF^F^m, iaaoon tboiight 
vrofitbj Qf beings admitted to die asaembty of fhe faithfuL<r-*Ap 
fiv.eiuDg ia fixqd fpr this ceremopy, a&4 alaf^ for that of her bar 
i^g betrothed to Eudorua^ Tbe^e cpremoniea a|:e both deacrit^> 
ed ^ iepgtb; and d^en aucpeeda a hym)), aifog by the Chriatiail 
yifpoa^ founded on the aongof Soloino% and aii ^ifhabunioift 
isi|ng .without the church by D^podocua apd a popipany of h^ 
fne^dji, foonded principally po t))e Epithalminm of ifehn, tqf 
Thepcrits]^* IT^^^ here, aa thipughout t)ie wor]p, the poetifj|| 
beaudef of the two religions ^e jx>ntraalf d with leafii otheiQi 
But ^ thia mpment the ceremonies ^ intenrupted by a baofl 
pf apldiera, sent by the proconaul tq apispe C)ry o dpcc# £iidowr 
ma, taking h^r in W ara^a, fliea wit^ h^.tp a disUiamt iui4 
feachin^ the toiyib of Leoni498^ maken a stand ^MBfUnt^ the ^ 
sailants, and disperaea them alL The ^fuiie nij^ the.^jeaaefi- 
jjer of ^u4orua retuma jritl^ a letter ffoni p09atan|tinq,ragueal^ 
{np; bifH to pomp tp Bpme^ apd telling biia that pofotbe«% t 
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dhmdan, is |;oli^ to JenuRdem to apprise -the empress Halen 
pf tbestste of the church, sod is to touch at Adim* £ad»> 
nis determines to iBect him diere, and request him to take (^ 
modoce to Jerusalem, to preserve her from the pursuit of Hi^ 
MdeSi while he himself is gone fo Romci^^^The aei^t book 2s 
prinicipaQjr taken up with canyiog this project into esecution. 
The family of Deq^odocus and Eudonis repair to Athens, 
where they meet with Dorotheus in the Academy. He wforma 
themof the danger of the Christian cause, from the intriguiy 
of the Sophists, 9ml the enmity of Galerius«-ir-TKen the day of 
departure is fised; and when it arrives, the priest of Homer 
Sakes leave of his flau^iter and son-in law*— the first -sails iiar 
Jerusalem, and the latter for Rom e ^ H e arrives in safety, aa4 
linds the senate about to discuss the great question, whether 
the Christians shaU be tokrgted«-^It has been resolved that 
.coimsel shaU be employed, and Eudorus is engaged to speil; 
ftKt the Chriatiansr Meiuitime Hieroeles, enraged «t the escape 
Af Cymodoce, arrives at Rome to execute some scheoie of ven» 
geance, an4 he is appointed to plead the cause of the opposers 
isf Christiamty. ^ The book concludes with a description of the 
eevemcmial of a meetii^ of the sen^tet-^r-Th^ sixteenth book 
contains the debates on this occasion, amststing of the speech 
#f Symmachtts, ptiesl of Jupiter, who favoitd the toleration 
-of Christianity, on oonditioQ that the Christians shoidd not 
afattae the festat^shed relipoo; of Hierodes, who viewed all re- 
lif^ona as engines of state poScy, and attacked the Chrisdam 
as -immoral and seditious; qnd of Eudorua, who defeiidttd theni 
from these imputations. At the conclusion of the debate Dio^ 
delhm remmns irresolute; buf a prodigy, by whi(:h Romulus 
dodarea himself against Chri^^s^i^t determines him, and he 
iGonsenia to issue an edict of persecution, on (:ondition hoti^ever 
that the Sibyl of (Jlume approve the resolve* The oration of 
^uderiis b veiy doquenit We have heai4 nhdy of gresit taste 
praoowoce i| to be the finest passage in fhe poen^. 

In the s e v enteent h bocA we ^ve the oracle of the^Sibyl 6F 
of CiiOMe, ill eqmvocpl terms, \3jat interpreted against the Christ 
fiana^ Spd piodetian issuea the edict of ipersectttion«^«ft>Cymo<f 
^jofe fUTifes at the Hol^ Land, where she i^ receiV^by 4^ 
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empress Helen, and initiated still further in the faidu In the 
eighteenth book, Galerius prevails upon Diocletian to abdicate 
the empire in his favor, and an order is issued to arrest Constan- 
tine, but he makes his escape through the assistance of £udo« 
Yus, who is himself thrown into prison. The persecution goes 
on under the auspices of Hierocles, now principal minister, and 
he sends a centurion to Jerusalem to seize Cymodoce, and 
bring her to Rome.-— Aided by Dorotheus, she escapes from 
the centurion, and takes refuge in the grot of St. Jerome, who 
advises her to go and join Eudorus at Rome* The next book 
contains the account of the baptism of C}rroodoce in the wateiB 
of the Jordan, and of her departure with Dorotheus for her fa- 
ther's house; but on her passage thither she is driven bjr a tem- 
pest to the Italian coast, where she lands. Meanwhile Demo- 
docus, anxious for the fate of his daughter, and bearing that 
she has' sailed for Rome, closes the temple of Homer, takes his 
propertj^ with him, and sails for Italy to meet her* In the pris- 
ons at Rome there is a general meeting of the religious charac- 
ters that have appeared in the poem, and among them the do* 
scendant of Cassius, the soldier of the Theban legion, from 
Gaul, who informs Eudorus of the arrival of Constamiae at 
the court of his father Constantius, in that province. 

Book twentieth.— Cymodoce, landing on the coast of Italy, is 
conducted to the palace of Hierocles, who offers to liberate 
Eudorus, on condition that she complies with his wishes. She 
refuses in disdain, and he is about to offer violence to her: 
when a mob of the Roman people from the court of the palace, 
excited by Demodocus, demand her of Hierocles, with denun- 
ciations of vengeance in case of refusal. When they leam 
from her own mouth that she is a Christian, they, order that 
she shfdl be taken from Hierocles, and given to the public offi- 
cers to suffer for her faith. The emperor Galerius, with his 
attendants, appears in the midst of the tumult, and confirms 
this decision* The consequence of all this is the disgrace of 
llierocles, and the appointment of his rival Publius to be min- 
ister, the imprisonment of Cymodoce, and sentence of deadi 
passed on Eudorus. The book concludes with his farewdl 
letter to Cyqiodoce* 
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' The twenty fim book describes the sorrc^ws of Cymo- 
doce in prison, and the anguish with which she leams from the 
letter of Eadonis that he is to suflfer martyrdonu— >£udon» 
18 brought before the judge, and ordered to sacrifice, and 
on his refusal is lu^ged to it by horribk tortures. During these . 
tomients, he is related to have offered them as a sacrifice tO' 
obtain the salvation of his mothcri.who, ibr having been too in-, 
dulgent to her children, is doing a slij^t penance in purgatoiy* 
The virgin Mary obtains his modier's release from purgatory, 
and visiting that region, which is here described, she takes Se« 
piftora and conducts her to heaven: while as she passes along 
C&rough the spaces of the universe, the suns, and the systems, 
irith their presiding angels, scattered along the way, sing a hymn 
in her honor.— ^^^Open, ye eve^^ting gates, that the queen of 
heaven may go in. I salute you, Mary, fuU of grace, pattera 
of maidens and of wives! What sweetness is in her downcast 
look! How tranquil and modest her smile. The universe tram* 
bles with delight as she passes," &c. 

The next book contains an account of a pnbUc repasti at 
which the martyrs, according to an ancient custom, were al-* 
lowed to assist the evening before their execution. In the* 
midst of it a letter is brought to Eudorus, informing him, that' 
Cymodoce has been ordered by Hierocles to be sent to a place of 
public prostitution, but that Eudorus may yet save her, if he • 
win sacrifice. He faints at reading it. The people deman d 
that the letter should be read to them, and after hearing it they, 
beseech Eudorus to sacrifice; the soldiers, his ancient commdes, 
join in the request, and offer him their eagles for altars. For a 
moment the temptation seeina too great. He arises and ad- 
vances to the eagles, and takes the cup of libation; but a cry 
from his fellow-prisoners restores him to himself, and he drops 
the cup, declaring that he is a Christian. 

The twenty third book begins with a description of the Or- 
gies, at thS conclusion of which the martyrs are to be sacrific- , 
ed, and tells of the death of Hierocles^ struck by an angel with 
leprosv* Cymodoce hears in prison a story of the deliverance . 
of Eudorus, and hope springs up for a momert in her mind. 
She is soon undeceived by Dorothcus, who contrives means fur 
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hftt-tsOBiptii aaA endewoim to pomiftde her to fljr with lunu 
SitidiBg that fiudonia is. to suilb'yshe at first i«^ 
tn «ee ker fadier induots her at last to lesre the fotsoB* Sbas 
liMBCa DeiSfxlDcos, and hr ttic&ui vain to penuade her (9> abM 
jura GhristiaDit}^, the source of M her sorrows* She persuades 
hor fisthor to. vetiie to re^ and the angel of sleep descends at 
heir prajscr^ and sheds, his poppies oo.the oldssan's cy^^ds*. 

Tb» tmtaij fbordbt and last book opens with the aodiorV 
^a:tarett to< die. Mnse^ and an. i B Simatl onv thai in foture heshaK 
detote hiDMelE to history. He dieateBs us that the angel of^ 
^(odstnidt GiAerins with worms, ISce Hetody as »pi]nialuiieaa 
liar his ioqdeiaesi The amphitheatre meantime is prepared^ 
wfaere die martyra are to he gives up to wild beasts. Thepre^ 
^u'stMHi and procession of the miutyi's are described* EudoN 
BBS ia semsmxd to enter first and akne^ While beremsuis m. 
iha asenay waiting the coming of the empesor, die door 
opeast and/ Cymodoce rashes in^ determined to sacrifice 
herself to Christianity, and die with her lorer. The emp6» 
nar easeisi'aBd the signal is given for the beasts» A con- 
ttaft easnes - between the lovers for. precedence ia; snferingT 
^a Arocioos tyger is loosed from his ceU^ and the saorifiee^f 
hBdi.is.aecQttppKshrd> The justice of Heaven.is satiated; the 
list atonement is offered' for the sbs of the Chriadans; the 
rsign of> fidse religioa ^pases upon earth;, and an angd desoeada 
ftoaB.heaven with a chain, and binds the spirit of evil in diw 
drpthscof the abyss* 

^t the risk of being tedious^ we shall transcribe a part of 
the introductioa to die last book: 




•*p Mus^ qui daignas me soutemr dans unt carri^re^ aiusi loa- 
le qjQC p^rilleusCf retoorne miuntenant aux ctiestes demeures. p a* 
;oh les homes de la course; je vais descendte dn char, et pom* 
chanter V hymne des morts, je n* alphis beioin de ton seoonrs. Qud^ 
Francis isDore aajourd' hw les caatiqoei fbnibres? Q^.de tious 
n' a. men6 Te deuil autour d* un tombeau> n* a &it retentir le cri des 
funerauUcs? C en est fiut, 6 Muse» et ' pour toujours j' abaoddnae 
ses autds. Je ne dln^ pha les amours, et les songes s^uisant des 
faommesi 31. fant qmtter la-lyreavee fat jeuassae. Adieu# conso*- 
latrice de mes jonrg ■ O Mo9e» je n* ouUieiai point ks le$aiiS|> 
j9 ne iaiissrai poiat tombcr mon coeur des regions &vh» ou tir l*aa 



furs dcs ans; la voix perd sa n-aicheur; les doigts se gla^ent sur 
Itith; mais Its nobles sentimens que ta inspires pettvent restei 

cUoK. neoaeott ' ces .Visig^.austttre^ au'ellf^s yienaient fenn^.psiw 
moi |c livrc de la Po^ie, ct m' ouvrir les pages dc P Histoire. J* af • 
Gonsacr6 V age des iltusions a la riante pemture dn memonge/j' eleS* 
pfei«ldPilgtd0ki«greUaonbl<msMriile'k¥iril6;*^ - - «. 

• • • « »• 

.' ..ifiitiiig^lktift^Mi a.ikoldti tSiiJm •ymyy and ex^iaoitd « 
<iiAiii<i^ wmnhi r rfpltoigf t» siMe Ae w?»dtriicoif #ii, tb<Hi^ 

ft yb w M gv U iflHWr^oft thft plw, in ito di(iriM)iis ol^fiiUe «»d ^faif^ 
MSTf «ld ctt the stjrie shkI esMiilioa»» . .^^ 

Meia un «aipccbed thm ttwHiay in » worit o£ thi# )mi^ 
fimM p M o c iB rilie 4litcx«ift «f the narrtim ia a aoveU^ *Tlii 
mitt r«4liiaift9*fti^ ihat it should pMaem favomUs cppgirMifii^MI 
fRMttliiDrieiaiid -bflMttifttl d«^ and aferdi^dftoplf^r^af 

JKfBiOti^g and «ariteii chinriii»car* la- tb^ fim p«»ticiilaFt iImi 
Mwj tf the mMiQnBi ia remiriuibly huMPy* Xi*. Mihor-.hfM. 
•oiMMairQA ttf.ttaiihe'hii»fc6QD«aU«d^jiiil«Q|it^ 
«Hi|iUM.«C hk vMrk^^iBoftl «¥^ tfaiog inHftwriBg Jm tWliti»» 

*i • \i ' ■ ■ \ * . • ...**■ 

* Q Muifw w^o ,1m8|. deigned tQ . sustiio, me ia mj long and perilous, 
dffeer, return now to thy celestial abodes* I discern the limits of my ' 
course^ I am about to descend flfommy csr; ani'l hx^ 'no ^ore need*^ 
^ aMstadee, to tinf; thcr H^mnl of d^ Mul. To vtbMl rwiwliiaflriia' 
Ibneral song uiiknowB? Who of us htm not gone to w i p t b uiHind K^Httfki* 
*ji94 f|i|M«4h|s ttif a ibr ^ dta(^? O muse, i han? %iisli^a|)(Ut«ia for^ 
ever thai I abandon thine altars. I shall no iiiore sing of love^ and songa 
which seduce the heart. Youth and the lyre must be left together. A- 
diea, consoler of my days! O Muse, I shall not forget thy lessoUsi 

I AaO not let my heart fall from the elevated regions, where thott bast 
plalSed it. The talents of mliid which thou givest are weakened by yeara« * 
Abetoice looses its fre^hness^ and the iii^rs are stiffened on the lute; but* 
thi^ m4i{e ^eptiments^which axe inspired by. thee mw remain* when thjfj' 
oUjMtc j^JDt^ have disappeared* Faithful companion ox fny life* when yOU, 
return to heaven, leave me independence and virtue. May these ausf 
nrgiiis cone, may they come to shut from i^e.foreT^jthe ^look of 
4Ml4.tfa open tibe pansa^pf aist(yi}v XkUn^rf^tfiAtiftknfs^ ofiiH^aions to. 

^^^ g>»t||ycsof fajjtohpocU .> itWi< < » »to.V U c .^ili.of*<Wtoy*<»l^ 
ff^n^^aUuMC truth. ^ ^ ^ ,^ ., ;.. . . _ ,4, ; 
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tjf Ibf ^ubirmlly ind IfeMtjs ekheMHttorai wflNiniL Hk mM% 
h an extensive canvass, on which we see; in diflfercnt groups, the 
l^ans^tiona of every part of the world at that period* and evc^ 
Sixiup.depkt^ in ita pcctdinr cMhum and wilb itBiprppfr^if^coonr 
^tihiiente.' Beskle the phmttag vnrielf that ihb«fiMttmstancft 
ocGa9i6ns,it gives the book the additiooal value of being a repose 
itoty'of vast stores of knowledge in antjiquid«:a9 4tirt8» and Utcra.- 
ture; and who knows but the Martyra may be in time id the 
Francbv what Homer was to tfa<s Grcc ka ■ » a genc9»l VM book 
aCatt apd sciences a sMt of cMspendioua Ep<a[dio>ffdi^f. y ■ 
To avoid the appeairanco of patch*w<Nrk^ it waa iocun^qt |gp 
Aeantfaor so to oonnea these vasioua dcawptippa with 14ft 
pbiTy that they should appear to. come innaniraljty wd of thqf • 
iateas; Ml-this he hat done or attea^>|ed to doi b]f ffl^ii^ 
Itetto an arteimion to tho ChrittiaD religiap* My ptooti a^ga 
he» mtlttdea ^ descrtpdoa oi the rise qf ChfifKianity tfarougjb* 
'Mt the world* His elegant and acaiwue dasciHHkifi^.ciC oM^* 
^ ni scenea nonatkiite^ in our opinion* the prii^ipal bef^yt^^^.^f 
tfMfwoA.-^ 

Thm maefaineiy has the merit of being irnqpaiaUe f|pf|i|.4ie 
rtet of thct aloly, and of being fouadnd on pqiqts of, populinr: be- 
lief, in a Roman catholic country. The connecting link be* 
t#een{he celestiri and terreatrial actions is the ncrticn^ tfuit God 
requires a second expiatory victim for the sins of the Chrin- 
t|ans| and that a mere morti^ was competc&t to effect this aioqe- 
apcait» We pretend not to. determaue whether this notion be 
or be not flattering to the jusdce of the Deity, or whether iq^a 
Rbdiai cafiiolic' it be reverenttai in its analogy.^ The Dci^ is 
made to be satisfied for the sina of the CbristianSf by the suf- 
feriugB of Eudorus; but iEudorus is entirely igitbrant thatke 
1$. to pcpcure the gjenend pardon of the Christiantt apid aufipqe- 
et Kimfself aR the tinie a coaMnon marlyn heiaeven made to 
j^ly the iMcacy of his ' sulbringf to die reBevmg of his. mother 
from purgatory. The Chrisdans are equally ignorant thai Eu* 
if suffering ofk their accouatr The, doctrine qf at^gfiep^i^ t ^ 
liUm^kfBBk of it, ia cietaU^anoditik aecMcileable toour.nat* 
iMlffeeHngSi to ixmatitiM a good gromui ler the mtrDdueiMMa 
of the teachiaery of h i>oem» But having ktrodcifced his 




peraotond pdivoiiaget ia du fiur ftomprepoaacsMg. suuwqi 
we Aink lie ftik of his unud ability in die managf^ment oif 
tlirm* W« <io MC agree with Um in thinking the books of 
lieaven tnd of hdl die beet parti of the work; we think evw 
'ihai Me eaureatte tolicitade to defend and celebcite hie myhiner 
rf^ Aeplaye a ^conscioumcis that this is his weakest part. .We 
think dao diet with the best intentions in the world, the ajithor 
has been uniiMtiinate ki the view that he has presented of oar 
feligioik We see hem but litde of its divine doctrine, and. i{p 
pure aaoratityi but we see endMisissm, supfrsdtioBy big^tqpi 
itod imokranoe, dignified throughout with ihe xuvne of Chr^ ' 
ttani^« Our religion wants no such auxiliaries as Paid thf 
Hermit, Str Antcmy, the Solitary of Mount Vesuvius, oi: the sol* 
dierof die Tbeban le^oo^ and to our shame be it spokeii, we 
have buft litde respea fas Sc EnlaKa, Su, Perpetna, St. Aglae, 
or even the empress Hden heiBeI£ We regfund wit(i a very 
doidiffnl eye the zeal, with whidi soase of die ancient Chilis* 
dads rushed fiMrward to seize thecrawn of i^arqrirdomf and we 
question that morality, which icould make Eudonis as^st Con* 
stantlne in escaping £pom the hands of the empepw^ and yet 
compel him to submit and suffer himself* The author express 
sesbodi in his text and notes dM opinion, diat Christianity is a 
rdipon of gloom end melaachdy. We conceive on the con- 
trary, that nothing is so well cakuhted to^ iaspire cheerfulnesa 
and sevenity, as the cei;taialy it gives us of our noble nature 
and deatinadoo, and the puri^ that it ought to.create in thought 
and action. 

We shall now say a £sw words on the characters. Theqa* 
}f ones in which die reader ieeb much interest are Eudojnm, 
Cynlodoee, Oemodocus, and Velleda* Mai^ pthers are intro* 
duoed, bm they are slighdy sketched* Of these, Velleda is a 
copy of Dido^ with gveat akcradoas* She is aomewbst inter- 
esting, but very extravagant, and endrdy out of nature. The 
character of Eudorus b as good, we think, as the author could 
make 113 but after all, the character of a Qhrisdan mact]0' does 
not fliqiear to its best advantage, in a work of imag^nadon. 
What is Ae part that Eudorus plays.in the pqem^setliqg aside 
his recttid? lie ^ys his addresaes.iO Cymo^oce,. and is be* 
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itroHtttA to her; goet to Rome; pleads for tlie ChristmUBi is 
condemned and czectitcd. The best characters are Demodo* 
leus and Cjnnodoce, and bodi of them are ezccttenH. Th^ an* 
Vior has found the secret of makhig them verf interesting, and 
Vtey faaire also the merit of novelty. iDemodomis breathes the 
Vety s6u1 of Homer, not infrequently fabwever in Ms* own words. 
^ With regard to the style of the. Martyrs, as ferergners, we 
lAiall not be expected to speak with much iinderstailding; hm, 
fiavmg made this acknowledgement, we shall say what we think 
with freedom. Under this head, the first question is, whether 
tile work be poetry or prose. This has been considerably agi- 
tated, but is only a dispute about words. It obviously can 
tnake no difference in the mejit of the Martyrs, whether we 
call it one thing or another; so that the question resolves itself 
into what is the meaning of the word poetry. There can be no 
doubt but that universal custom, which alone settles the mean- 
ing of wordft, has determined the word poetry to mean, not 
merely the language of excitement and passion, but that Ian* 
^age metrically arranged. The works that have been 
thought exceptions to this usage are very few; so mwch ao^ 
diat perhaps there is no instance of note, except the Tdi6maque. 
There is a whole army of prose translations of poetical wotlni 
which some have said must at all events be considered poetry; 
but the same reasoning would convert an engraving of the Ve« 
BUS de Medicis intb a piece of statuary, if then poetry does 
include metre, diis work is not poetry; but as it has every 
other constituent of poetry but metre, it is radier nearer to it 
than it is to prose. If ever there diould be worics enough of 
the same class to require it, this style ^U perhaps receive a 
sepafate name; till then k may be ranked fay eourtei^r with 
verse. It is a more important question, wheAer the audior 
was judicious in choosing this style, by whatever namfe it 
may be called, lohnson, diough he disliked Uank Terse, said 
that he could not have wished MiHon to have written in thyme, 
for he dumld be sorry to see the Ptanlise Lost differ ^fronf 
what it is: but we freely confess diat ¥W |hink-the eftct ofcthe 
Mart3rrs would have been greater, if its ^ne descriptions an#^ 
poetical ^oughts liad beefi pressed in the gatb cff verse, * j 
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On tbe whole, w6 have peniaedtiie Martyrs wHh pkatursi 
ffid cam recommmid it with coafidenee fa such persons as hava 
« tineture of classical leamiog: without which it cannot be rcl- 
Ssbed. It w9 probabty nerer be rtry ei:leDsively readi b«t 
ihat 18 ftopceitain proof that it is not good* Milton is a greattr 
poet than Scott, tlM>Bgh the latter has vastly more readers; and 
neither are inferior in geoiua to Bunyan,who hashad tenthnes 
as many readers as either>— A translation of \he Martyrs has 
jecendy appeared at New York; but we eamesdy advise ally 
lh*t have it in their powers to peruse tbe originaL 



ARTICLE 4. 

Essays on the nature and principles of Taste* From the Edin» 
burgh edition of\B\U By Archibald Alison^ LL,B. Pre* 
bendary of Sammy &fc*. 8vo. pp. 434. Boston, Cummings 

" & Hilliard, 1812. 

jrueKE are fisw subjects on which so much has been written 
Aat seem to be less understood, than the nature, the priiuti* 
|4es, and tbe objects of taste. There has been much fine writ^ 
ing eonceming them, and much loose statement and inaccurate 
reasoning. There have been some meurphysical speculationSf 
which have had evo'y quality of poetfy, except that df being 
entertaining; and some poetry and eloquence, which have bor- 
rowed fittte irom metaphysics except its obscurity* Indeed 
fte first advance into the subject may plunge an inquire into 
uncertainty and doubts for on the question, what taste is, writ* 
ers have been as little agreed, as upon any other. Instead of its 
being considered (as seems to us correct) a iacid^ of justly esti- 
mating beauty and deformity in the works of nature smd <A arty 
aaamcremodifiesition of judgtnent, some writers have defined 
it^ a capacity of receiving pleasure and pain from these qusdities. 
Into tltts mistake- indeed, one is very naturally led by the am- 
Ugoous expression, the pkasures of taste^ an expression of 
^hick we shall hereafter state what we consider to be the 
aseaning. Of the origin o£ these pleasures opmions have been 
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as $y€rB^ Various pardal soluiioiis to account for their ez- 
iatence liave been fpvtxk^ wUch^ applying to a considerabk 
number of cases, have uafortunately been mistaken for genehfl 
<»es« With regard to the beauty of forms merely^ one theorist 
Ibas supposed it to consist in the waving line) another i& utility; 
imodier in amallness, smoodiness, gradual variadoa and deli- 
cacy; another in the union of variety with uniformity; another 
in the exact adaptation of parts lo each other and to a. whole, 
cbnstituung unity and order, and manifesting design; anodier 
In the power of exciting in us the perception of relations; and 
another, as it respects the forms of nature and their imitations 
1>y art, in what may be called the standard form of eadh spe- 
cies, that to which nature appears to be always inclining, and 
from which the variations in each individual are departures to» 
ward deformity. Some of these theories have been supportedi 
by men of great ingenuity and talents, and most of them coa« 
tain sufficient truth to render them plausible. But there are 
others who reject all reasoning concerning the pleasures of 
taste; who will not admit that these are enjpyed in conformity 
to aiqr principle 6r rule; who maintain on the contrary tlUb 
there is no standard of taste, and that what is called beautiful is 
sitnply that which pleases the majority, and which they agree 
so to denominate. Against the attempts to resolve die effects 
of beauty into any ^neral laws of our nature, they produce the 
different feelings and opinions of different individuals, and stUI 
more of different ages and nations* What pleases one, they 
tell us, is offensive to another* What woidd be admired in 
Chwa, would be ridiculous or dbgusting in England; and die 
tastes of our ancestors in things of more importance have be« 
come as obsolete, as their fashions in dress^ 

This subject which has been thus darkened with doubts, 
and perplexed with the cross lights of so many dieories partial^ 
ly true, Mr« Alis(wi has done much to illustrate. He has pro^ 
duced a work hig^y valuable and interesting. We shall pro- 
ceed to give an account of his theoiy; and as we do not fuDy 
agree with him in every part of it, we shall state our own ophi- 
ioDis, and the grounds of our dissent. ' 

The following then is the theory of Mr. Alison. The 



plptmrtd 9f tmit^ ac<;ocdii^ to him, we iiot4fii|^i&'dMir 
chttwtcr md incapable of analysis* They are not referable to 
any one principle or law of the mind* There is no sensei ov 
aansca^ by which the qualities of beauty and sablinuty are per* 
ceived, m^ ^^ ^s ^^>i* aj^ropriate objects; as is supposed in 
almost all the theories of music, of architecture, and of scndp* 
puty in the theory of Hogarth, of d^ Abb6 Winkleman, and 
perhaps in its last results of Sir Joshua Reynolds. There is nos 
cither any one known and acknowledged principle or afectioD of 
die mind, which is the foundation of all the emotions we receive 
from the objects of taste* The pleasure arising from the per- 
ception of beauty is not to be attributed, with M* Diderot, ooleif 
10 the perception of relations; nor widi Mr. Hume, to be re-* 
solved into our sense of utility; nor with St. Austin, into the 
iplsasure which belongs to the perception of order and design* 
The effect produced upon die mind by objects of beauty or 
svblimity is not a simple, but a complex pleasure; and a pleao* 
nye^ wiucb varies in its character as it is produced fay differerit 
etgeets. Whenever this pleasure is felt, some aflfection is ahraye 
first excited by the object which affects us, as beautifiil or s\di« 
lime^some simple emodon is produced*— an emotion, for instance, 
of gsuiety, or cheerfulness, or tenderness, or mcdancholy, or so* 
kmnity, or elevation, or terror. Consequent to this emotion, 
atraunpf ideas is suggested to the tmaginadon; and unless this 
exercise of the imagination be excited, die'emodoos of siibtiai^ 
ity or beauty are unfelu The ideas thus suggested are like- 
wise, in all cases, ideas capable of excitmg some affecdon, or 
feeling, or, as they are termed by Mr. Alison, ideas of emotion, 
and are in this respect distinguished from our common trains 
of thought. They are distinguished likewise by their all hav-^ 
iog a tJiaracter corresponding to that of the object, by whick 
they ;are excited* They are either gay, or pathetic, or mdan* 
f holy, er solemn, or awful, or elevating, &c« according to the 
nature of. the emotion which is first felt. There is thus a gen- 
eral principle of connexion, which pervades the whole, and gives 
them a certain and de&ite character. Where this unity of 
dmracter 4ii not presetved^ we do not experience efnocions ol 
MMimitjor'heau^. As therefore, wlienever' dMse arcfiek. 
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two diCeroU effiecta U€ produced in the mhid, m. soqv n/bcf 
don or emotioii raised, and the imagi^adoo awokened toiitniia 
of thou^t, the peculiar pleasure of the emotion of ^a^fc^ may be 
reaolved into two^others, the pleasure attendant on the nSkctixm 
ar emotion first mentioned, and that which by the consuiutm 
of our nature b annexed to the exercise of the imag^natioo. 
Every simple emotion, and consequendy every object which m 
capable of produdng^ any simple emotion, may be the foundation 
of the cam^x emotion of beauty and sublimity. 

This u die theory which Mn Alison has explained in hia 
First Essay, and supported with much force of argument, and 
with much elegant and apposite illustradon. What we are dia^ 
posed to regard as most essential in his opinions will, we think^ 
be ge n era l l y received* But though we feel some hesitation ia 
(Basendng from a man, who, with peculiar talents for tha.ins. 
vestigation of his subject, has thought so much, and wrisie^ SQ 
well upon it, yet we are not ready to receive the whole of hia. 
dieoiy quite as he has stated it. For our own opinioiv ,hpw 
ever we are greatly indebted to his work— to the comparison of 
the First Essay widi the Secdbd, to the facts and illualtratioBi^ 
winch he has cdlected, to the conclusions, which we .thin)t he, 
has estaUbhed, and to the trains of thought, which his reasooioga^ 
Mtd observations have suggested* We will state those. coii^u* 
siona wilh regard to this subject, which, after the reading of Jbia. 
wiirk, have a ppe a red to us moat defensible. 

We tfamk dien that Mr. Alison has established the (act^ ao,« 
diat it win not hereafter be called in question, that the pfeasurea 
of taste are not the objects of any one disdnct faculty| peculiar- 
ly adapted to dieir reception. We think likewise that he has 
rendered it evident, that they are not rcferrible to any one pri»- 
ople or acknowledged law of our nature. In settling dieso 
pointa, he has done not a litde to throw light upon the subject^ 
and made no small advance in discovering to us their true 
character. We differ from him in bdieving, that the pkasjura- 
ble emotion produced by objects of beauty or sublimity may be 
siaspk, pfoceeding from CHie caose merety, though it is com* 
meidy vety complex, procee^g from a variety of causes, and 
dMt it is nol necessarily attended by any such eiarm^ . <m |ho. 
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biisigtiiaftioti as he nu sapposed, It appeaiS to us that th^ 
pleasured of taste hxvt no such peculiar characteristic* tikcf 
are derived froin tUe percepdon or contempladon of c{uaudie8 U 
die works oF Mature or of art, or in moral and intellectual bein^ 
which, according to the common constitution of our mindi, an^i 
ada^ted'to afford m pleasure, when perceived or contemplated; 
Bbtween &e pleasures of taste, and any other pleasures dCeriv*' 
itt ttcna die same soiu-ces, we believe that there is in the nature! 
of the pleasures' themselves, no essential distinction. , A yery^ 
ittpottsmt distinction undoubtedly exists; but we believe it to 
illi founded on the character of die objects from which they are' 
derived. We should say that a simple account of the differ-*, 
aace between the pleasures of taste, and other pleasures de-;. 
rived' from die works of nature and art, (including among these 
mond and intellectual qualities,) was this:— that the former are 
derived from such objects as are adapted to pve pleasure to a( 
man of tsrste, and the latter are not; or what amounts to the[ 
SjCme things that die former are derived from objects, lybich, , 
^en aflf their qualities are perceived and correcdy felt and 
estimated,' are adapted to give pleasure, and the latter from 
objects wUch. give pleasure only when their qualiues ate. im* 
perfectly perceived, and incorrecdy felt and estimated* 

The treatise of Mr. Alison is a. standard work. It oufjtd 
to Se'i^ead by all^ who are desirous of obtainmg just notions of « 
taste, or correct principles of criticism. If therefore tiiere be 
lily tiling; erroneous m his theory, it is of the more importance . 
that it should be pointed out In the inquiries to which we have . 
been led b)r ii, we shdl endeaivour to shew in tix first places 
•^^4yom wh!ai sources' the pleasures of taste are derrved* ;Iii, 
d^ng this, we hope to make it evident th^ they miy be deri^^, ^ 
ed fironi every quality incl?jecta, which is naturally or gmwif^ . 
If |)leesing( «ad of course that they are notreferrible coitfny omIi .. 
mr oil principle of our nature. Thus far we have die full sug* « 
port of iMr.'AKson. Prom these. condfisionSt wd^fit^j^ 
analyses by which they may be supported, we think a atcoag 
presumptioh Vill arise, that the pleasures of t^ste have nothing 
diitiActlv^ in their nature. In thb we differ from JV|r. Alison^ 
wfib' 'sttpp6seft tiiat they require a peculiar exercise of the im* 

No. i. Vol. m. M 



^Igbs^OQ. . . .Tbift preaua^don we shall, in the 9e»ndf^:9ctytor 
desiFour to support, by pointing out in what consislSi as we be- 
ficve, the true distinction. between the pkaa^res of taste mi all 
oth^r pleasures, derived from the conti^plaiion or pevceptioa 
of theworks of nature and of art, viz. io the character cd thq 
objects from which they are. derived. In dping this we shaU 
eqide«v6ur to show how it is,, that a n^ui of taste» though he i» 
pleased and displeased on the same principles,, and in conform? 
ity to the same laws of oiu: nature as the rest of mankind, maj^ 
be pleased and displeased with very different d^cta. But the 
pleasures of taste is merely an elliptical expression, for the 
pleasures which a man of taste receives from the works of na« 
tuve and of art* , As therefore these pleasures are eigoyed by 
hifn- on the same principles as they are. epjpyed by other 
9ien^ but. proceed from veiy /different objects,. it will seem 
V> follow that the distinction between the pleasures of taste and 
Qther pleasures is not in the nature of the pleasures themselves^ 
bjat in the character of the objects from which they aro deriv- 
td^-r— We shall thea^nake some further remairks, to show that 
the 4^tinction cannot exist in that circumstance in which Mr, 
Alison has placed it* 

It appears to us then, in the first place, that the pleasuirable 
^n^^iojv of taste may be simple and uacompounded, having one 
^ijse oply for its production. Such pleasure we dunk, ^give 
9ne insumce^ may arise from the mere perception of utility ip. 
^n olgect., • In his se<;cfnd Essay Mr. Alison has the following 
pa;&sage. 

^The third sooroe of the kblativb beaofty of f>nn,.is unb-* 

iwr. ThattheeapressioDof this quality is sufficient to give heaur 
ty to {brms»and that forms of the most different and opposite kinds 
become-beaudful from this expression^ are facts which have oflen 
been ebsetvcd, and which are within the reach of every person^ 
^bmrmniom^ I shall eottherefore presume to add any iliusttedoaa 
on a subject^ which has already been so baautifuUy illustrated by 
Mr. Smith, in the most eloquent work on the subject of MoaAXS, 
Ast modem Europe has produced.^ p. 303. 

Mr! Alison would here, we presume, explain that the mere 
perception of utility does not give us a pleasure, of .tast^, and that 
y^efeel no^beauty unless this perception be ftttendfd likewise 
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wifitan-exerckeof^eimagiiiatioa. Hiis U a point Wl^Jr 
we riridl notice hereaften' ^ 

Web^eye in like manner, that we May enjoy a simple andT 
ttncdtnpounded pleasore, and tiiat, a pleasure of taste, in alt cas- 
es where a single quality or attribute of an object Is regarded, 
and the perception of this quality produces pleasure. '^ 

But in most cases we befiere, diat the pleasiirable emotioir 
produced by objects of beauty or sublimity is very complex it! 
itB character; produced by a variety of very different causes^ 
andto be.resohred into various more simple pleasures. We 
will give some examples. . -• 

In contempladng a beautiful and inhabited landscape; one 
source of pleasure is the natural beauty of the objects- present 
to our view; the' forms, and colors, and motions, which are 
belbre us; the various green of fields and woods, showing it^ 
td[ m many diff^ent shades, some d^k and deep, some vivid 
-mid g!6ssy, and some light and pale — and this contrasted* trith 
the show of animals, scattered over the prdspedt; witJi 
ttit artificial colors of buildings; and the works of man, the 
glitteting of spires and windows, and the dusky redness of 'a 
distant city.— We are pleased widi the'ccndean hue of the 
ocean, varying as it 7s ruffled by winds, and by the iights and 
shades, Vrhich pass over it; with the blue heavens and die while 
'fleecy efchids,)afad'Afe general dStiit oF sutishine and of sfal&d^; 
these are aR pltasrng to 'us, as exhibiting varieties of color; 
beautiful in themselves tmd beiiotiftil^ by contrast and cbtm^xion. 
From the natural beauty of forms and motions we receive a 
pleasure of the same kind aaiwc doirQm<tbi£ of ^okm.^ Wte 
are gratified fay^e waving surfiiee of vsSttes^nd hittis contiwt-; 
cd widi the level extent of meadows aiid fields: by'the'fcrrtis 
of trees, some spiry and slender^ others spreading and pendur 
lous, and others fihooiiog £Drth str^uig bnaMhea and disj^^iRg 
«n tnfaroken nrmss of leaves; by the regular wofks of ffcbttec^ 
ture, by ' A'e meandering course of rivers, by the straight and 
uniform direction of great roads, by the ever-varying oudioe 
where the ocean meets the iand^ and by the arch of haavao 
spreading its concave dome 'over the whole prospect: The 
motions we perceive are not* less pleasing ftora their natural 
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tttidubting motion of fields of grain aa the^ are svepl by tbff 
wiod, t)^; jiight and boundipg a^Uitjr of jfouog stfiiqd^n tbf slow. 
mf^ hsfuff paeiiays of.a la»4r4 K^ggpn, Ul^ .owiiog <^ ITOM};!^ 
of amoke, or iu iMoending in a atzaig^ iiiibii[olbea column ao^ 
spreading itself above; the winding flow of a river^ the contni* 
yij^lfi tuo^yiii^ of Ae Qcmk^ smd the floating of the doi^Sf ^ all 
p^^iog. The pkai^iire,. arising from beautiful fonos^ and n^ 
fiona, and colora, i» stiU more heightened by their coniiexiao, 
imd by their harmonizing with each oth^i and all contributing; 
to produce an uniform e^ect* , 

. We Iww hitherto beep «p«dciog of tba natoral bc^Mify of 
these Qb|ectSy and in describing it have used terma, litenJfy^ an4* 

hl^^ir p^qK:r seofMt 9Ji^\&fm^ of qu^^ef of .m^ttei:t This 
ivehavft done in reference ta Mr. AUson's theovy nsspcctti^p 
the faeapty of materia objects and to one of the arguments, bjr 
which he has supported it* He cfupposes th^t there ^i po.itj^e- 
rent and intrinsic beauty in these ol:)jects; that of forma, and 
p^csi fnd mottonai none 4rc& easenttaUy and in themsdvef 
|Mre p)eawigfhaD otfaors, bitt that tbef derive aD thdr beaiitj^ 
fBfft^ theirbcing direcdy or indirecdyjexpresaive of fleamogof . 
interesttag qualities of oMiidf One mgiiaaeot which ha addacqi:* 
in pvpof pf ^s iSf that tb^ Cfntbatst by wUeb mifteriid beauqr 
is dasciibed aret H^oommm laogimge, afaaaya aock aa aaa cat' 
p^nsaiva of mpral iiiialii|as# In the ioUowing passage Im slatef 
arguascnt in farticular applifuitiaa tp baatttiM fbrasa:*^ 



^^ H|r snob fonps wsra in themselves bc^autifttl^ it is reasonable to 
liiink that ^his should be expressed in language, and that the drcumv 
slanaes of tb^ foltn ^oiild be assigned as the cause of our emotiont 
I^ Qi|.tha QMeary« sfaah forms am t^uti(4 Spom tlieir being. es« 

Sresalve.oiir particular qualities, it is equally reasonshle to thfnki 
latf in pom mon language, this e&presuon should be asdgnedaa 
the cause of the emodon. That the latter is the case^ cannot, I 
thinhi weV be disputed. Vfo man, when he is spelling of the 
|waut|r of sny famtf wiless he hsa sonHo theory in Ms asiyidf tUaf^ 
pf ascribing it to the peculiai* nauire of the fom^ or pt /dascribl^^ 
fts beaiitjF to other people^ as cpnsisting in Ihis form. The terms, 
W tbe contrary, which are geoeralty used ppon these occasions^ 
fif? such as signify soifne qoalifty of which the fesm is'eapresaivp; 
I|{|i4. tli9 apithets bf which the be^pty of the form is niar)(pd) ^tm 
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XhMe of |^np^c8s» fi9^9ef»» fif. <MiN9rf a» % |*.l ^ J8^«M^ 
the most femarkable, and tbe ipost generally ei^pressea in coni* 
tHon (Mfgut^^ In describing thebeantiral ' tdtim of ^iiMAd, wt 

lyeMrti^ fiiriiiftof wvlbsft i«e apiiik of ApUA^inmMr «ii|Ue .|Mf9» 
ftoft windings* a tranqiiU streain. In descsilaing thn .^ptUul %m 
of the veg;etable kingdomy we yse a similar language. \ Tlie deli- 
cacy 6f lowers, of ioliage, of the young shoots of trees and shruM^ 
fm-^ m pr eaM ons orvry wbete to be faei^« «d wUcb airerf wlMMf4. 
i^patcf ^ bnM of l^auty in thi^ie i»m%, 4ii ^b«« sipp m»n»w»^ 
in those omaroen^l forms, which arethf produptiQnpx jar^ wocr^« 
ploy the same language to express our opiuioii of their beauty. 
The delicacy of a wreath, of a festoon, of drapery, of a coTutnn, or 
of a-Tiiei ai% tifrma ttfthnmiHy enifloyedfand.em|Ai^tBfaignyf 
4io nuuoii of oiHT f^muviw^ fenpa*" M>t i99i if 9^ ' 



^If, faowcFVcv, fhofv msnt any oaiglnal Mkt fttdejMliMftiii teanty 
i(t pankidar farma, 4lit daaciiptioii ^ ^lUp - kifm^mmAA- ht'ital^^ 
sfificieiit tofODv^y.thc idca.of i|a.|)«wiU[i aod thiQ^cirtiiiiMiUnpa c|f 

its aelicacy or fineness would be as little able to convey this id^ 
AS that of its colour.** p. 191. 
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.2^oiir«reiia^eiio4oBtat4M)ltlit9^i» 9iVnm,di^mf.Witk 
m. Mr* A^nla iJtmmy impntme wattriat N n u yai iiri«|ie. bak» 
fteiyv thaai ypiihftairaiid^nf .h» >w mafKia»M» %wi aftqp, thn»|fl 
hy^ BQ «Muia |lw«}^ lli^,lwat«MprM^iiRa Mi |i^|ig4* SiMI' 

is.ux pMn^ a ]4fa«ii« jdfcci* Miv AAdivot aay% iIm imMl . 
bormw move €f ibcir qpttheta fir^m cobtfs diMi .froiiti w)^ 
topic* 

But to what soiarce the pleastire, arising from what may be 
c^Qrti the nttural beauty of objects* ia to be rcfcitedt i» not ca- 
aairial fftiwirpwaemioqiiiryw SachephmiiiPetheaawMkMdiiedlf 
in ^peiie diatifiCt'ftons tnjf'OdMiB we ai^iiboift tomendeii, and- 
that goes to conatitufe a part of the rery tomplc!!, p^asurab!^ 
emotioe.(^.taatc, which we may eojpf from the pvpapect of a 
ha>mMttl,le>riiCttpa> • AmAat quaae.diiieiMrt mat «f pkraam* 
audi a proapeist may aieril we, a pTenac^ wial*g 'iit>m Ih^ fm* 
preaeioaa it prodiices of hmaan happineai and animal enjofr 
nmnU It may .bfmgi»d(ofp4t«P IV^nd all -tW imagee. of ruval 
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iMMityf'^Mfch M€^riuIrlli¥(ifMii ^Mje<«tt' bf po^lry, vdd t6iiie» 
'iittfes con^itate so 'pleasing visions of fancy. It may suggest 
tiie images of a li£e( of contcgted w4»iatxjy of regular . employ* 
•Meals'iftid vegnkir ptenrea, and iver from care, tmmoil^' aad 
^ce« 'The f te# ViP limfiMings, sliaded'wilJh trees orBurrocmded 
irUh coltivatecE' grounds, gives us an impression of ease, and 
competence, and domestic happiness; we people tbem urith 
beings of our imagimition, and indulge ourpdires in toufenin g 
jm dieiriaip)xMx)4nhaMtants at! ^le Rasing, M die esdmabfc 
quafi^es, which We wish them' to possess* The sight and the 
Voices of men at bbor m a field is pleasing, for labor, under 
«uch drcumMmce, is cottmonly connecteditrMi health, activity; 
nnd the Mdntgence of jolthy and mh^ We derive pleasure 
^kewlaeflpom the view of imimals, grasing, or rmnitaattin^ m 
the shade, or eooKtig themsehres Sn the watei^ and*from*di6 
frolie, and1>oundhig, and sports of their youhg. ^yv^ ate gfalt* 
ified with the cheerful songs and easy flight of birds*- We eves 
personify and confer imapnaiy happmess, and bealow moeal 
^paaMdib «a iwnimale beings, and then sjf^pathta&e widi them, 
and exeicise pleaamg anecctons toward diem, as if they were 
Ibfaig* Tareiixgfhmillieeoiltittyaroundtis,*thepro8pMdf« 
tity may in filee Iftsanaer suggest -plealsing images* Itlni^ M^ 
mmd us of Ae bifty hum of men, of ihe pleasure' of tontiniUf 
occupation, of socoesaful anfnintioii, of high enter]MM, nCT of 
active viitue* It may remind us of its elegance, its ll|ftcndar, 
and ita reShdikeat, 

lu pilsces^ its ladiesp sad its ponp.*- ./••.■• 

' Here dbe%lMid6 ibe natural beauty of the objteta^ WUeh 
^sneiaBQacapo'iiiajr'pivBesE, we peroesw two omcr uisunei 
aourcca of 4bat pleasuraiiie «flx>tiitt of taste, which we receive 
from ita p«Dspett« .-One of than ia the*]dea8inne*aii8ii^ from 
^ contewpiftiatt of hflppiileas; the other duitarising'iromthb 
conbcAQilaiiQii tx Tsnue^ from tsnst 'appiubatiim of one, and omr 
aytinpaAy widt Ae^ythtr* We imagine fta* tnhabic^iits as Ma^ 
py asid Virtuous, and we please ourtrivea widi the im a g ia i at iUi* 
Wedmuld view, widi a ^greait difieperice of interest and de» 
|]|^ an uninhalnted landscape, however xkk in naliund* beauty 



•>1 CTr.^?'* tT .•T^ -T !fl ^•TTTV'Jl^r'T^f*"^ ^^rSmSHTn^^T WPWwUfff''*^; 
8ff^ * . i • • .,• #-1 ♦..;.•;.. * xttMrt! * .''I. ,1* !>«» .Ij>.'3 

Our t^ughta may bedUrpctej |gthff Autfu»y ^feJj,t^i,y»,i^hatdt 

and power, ministering to infinit^^eoodqn^. Mfc^ m^^gfirl: 
04B^fi» » our .highest cban|p^f as 9^)ifi^ffif; 1)1^1 wre^ the 

tji'^aiKl haptjinefWi are bcfoiy.qg;. butiojit^fiip wf-A^.Q9trcat^ 
tbgr have become lo.uf the^yiq|U4e sig9s.q|fhe ^D^k^j^i^pref^t 
eIlce^dcaeror.of|iic.,f^^ay^^^ WiP, 

see tbf:.aclaptatio& ojf the^ibject^ which.ise jt)e)iq^ ^ 4t%;S«iVP%: 
the comfort, and th5;4fUgtuo£/neo,f^of (h^ff^ 
the feci it8clf> p]easi9g.«p4,g(^teful^ IW^iRfQratr .» 4w?cr 
pleasure, wi^pn it le^ds .w^,,tq ^ «P«ffWJ*^iftffc¥wh, *«, 
whose infinite goodopss, t^ adaffUUio^^s v^. ..,i, ^ ., 

««Uls presence, wtlo'ibftde ill'fo fii&> p^^£lJM^ /^' '' 

The poet of the Scason^.^w ?wjl.;^ thc^9j;;,flf. t^. 'faalf, 
H9S, inmany par^ of his w<»J^i^hgauttfta(y. i j to^ f rt ^g /^M 
how natm:«Uy the admirijkmpf.p^tjjM^ 
tiofi.of God. » ,. V. . i , ^ <^^^ ^j„ ..., .^^ 

y From such a .sQe^e m^>j» beeo imagined, ^%i^^,fmiki 
not only the pleasures which have, hesn (k9Cijj|^^,^^t^aB9t^iri 
likewise of a very different diameter^ wUi^^ if|[4i^.^i^ 9f all 
the pwffidi^B. Vitt mxf cru^y a plcas^rc i^i^^^ijm cpm- 

nVi;4.iTom tbe consf^pusineaiB t^t w^^aify; c ^/jlfii i ^HHW t WMB 

o^et^ irbose.efotemi^ign ip ^e moiy; .(pr^t^ ^f^ 
jpmqiro cultivated upd.rpfine^f.. . . . \ .^.^ni^m.. i-q 
^^ haye thus endeaxoure^ to aii^yze.% gkj ' ^Wg ' b^^i ^ ffl ^ > 
tiooi which is produced by. the view aiF^,^)y^|^^fti[^l^|al¥^,^ 
Wp ifcj . Wt psettqfpd that tbej, jleaj»urM i^, w^j^c^iij^^^ i^ 
splved.it are ^ o^tlkfo^suM^pr ultiifatc^pl?^^ i9»?.4M*i 
necessary to our purpose to considgii, .wbetjj^ij|her^^^^|j 
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riMr< '¥ H m8 " i« u . » to Mtolia»e >^^ci^^i«^,•^.'•TBk••aiy ifrg 

yieMPOTiiMpi TVfy CRBcrenv <iiwbc 8| ftif mc oz uicui vruuiiy mniKc 

^mA Qther^ aad iaeiipable^ as we beliere, of being reiolved hr** 

• ^ w/^^iffttrnttiti wiuiy tee i^ettentt'lif^ ui 'otfr nattxfe^ siiftS* 
HM0l*lM|^*ttt^ ^ilMMMi* AoC toiHiiLd lii iMCli UL tttief 'biit wnicli 
'lA ttetty MdoMhg le'nie cotnuifMf ' j>#ificl|nks 6f*our ttMDttfj mtt 
-ii<il|tti« ttid 4ii(j)0Mtf;t»t»j<^ ■ ■■ - 

' * * 'M wv uOir evppoMrs me innneape lepieseimo oy ■ paim- 
^0ft' we Mi^ tii)o)^myili tite pieMre tne nme ^etsuies wId4i 

#lf 4ihM|{rQBn^e*nMi 'iCuhy; * 'ebiiie of oietii' noor^eiret* tidtid 
-tlveKliil^ CKijptcA ' 9w to €on(i|)fc'u8fltti^ ibf «us^ ^e tlndi bi^' 

j$ma Btw tflMMtt^ ^og^MnMid to xKirtdtmet ones; tUft is, if 
■ ipe H'M^nnMUR' wv^'tfe hMiui to iiieiiDanr oe iiot^ w ft seeaw lO 
^ iiie'il ll* IK^ 'illMiy^'t^ihllrdble ifcito^Wo Ut^^ 

OM 6f itett tHteii' tbei^lleMke War tifilMire from the pic- 

liilivtyi^itrtifag i ci eb iH iihlce <df itotter djedt; wifich i« in 

iut\£ vmf HdbrtmiF "We li e B et tt fluii ilieM^if n pleaMre of n' 

'dasiinot dnse, |[^ wlnMr^ nWmatir piioeiple it is to be refa> 
••red), anniig feom diis cJeaiiamwii . ^o believe that we are 

gfalified merely kff tlie pe i c q p thwi of n itroog resembbsice, be- 
:mtfaA twfi fiftn^^k-ilb:^^ apttbtddculvilU 

.4»4^na^«iiMboii^i ^ picf^-ikfirialbie and a B«iDJir«lid' 

• int^eMttdffentgj^'Ae tUGititRui of all* atttoftiatorf'sbd uiose btti^* 
afmti wbo baa w91 and deugn« The peneption of atfott^il- 

. nflitode ekiMhg with sttong; dH8»tnfliflitd&; We thUc giv^a os. 
pleaBttrer attd^a pfateott'di&iSiict itilttt cHataecef flrbm that KHk- 

Biii hoikenn'^dKs iiia]rb4,thttfiiicaA be MdodK ditfif aVdy 
esooMdenMt^i^ oP^« ptMote^ whitb'ii^ rtfttelve ftofd' a- 
KeattrifU' iMUiire^ «»* iibflbr' mtf object ^ai^ te' comhMily 
dfetived fiMi^ difei p^ktepUtmf of the tlitf; tfete^ mtelle'Miat ^lArH^- 
eni^Bid'dtf tiont 4a^^ IS mltid^VfaHA 

poiaeai ceieaia habiia of obaervaddu, t6'pM>ftaBed erttfaf ahd( 
' ttMoiaseol^ilto ikfttand tidentb Stj^Viytd^ the artist aeem 

MMt waiiur df'arc^ riorody tber skifl^aaAtAltoitii, Mkf ^. aidM 

• deader of 'ffikilt afttdibr ia'dileaMt^d, antf etthefafl^ 
. plMUf«|Or'prodfee'dH{{QSt. '<«•••'; 



' We mtcf dbsenre farther, (though fc » ncH iiHMilhltirig 
^at present pttrpoBe^) that paundog or poetfy wmf hftwvi^Af 
▼anlBge over nature, in die separatioii and vMiofal of aildna* 
objects or circamstanoet which are oiipleaBhig; and which; €^ 
isting in onim widi what albtds.iic doKght, ao fivqiimMdjf, kl 
nature and reii fife, tend tO' dimiohh our gradficaltonHh-4li 
aroidittg those which contribute nothing to ^\tj of Otfeei^'to 
lo die general irapression^ which mf iCMe ia adapMl to 
produce;~aiMl iir combtning and uniting more ptNiibfgolijimti 
and images, than* nature or reahtjr ever |irtleHfr hi oto iMie^ 
praspect. We may enjoy therefore froth the fiairiting^ok' df^ 
scripdon of a fine landscape, no< only die same. pteasQlW^ 
^though inferior tn degree,) which 11^ should doi^ A^m' it if 
present to our view; but pleasiu*es undloyed by those oflbndta^ 
iSireiifnstMcea'whidi so oteneidst In realit^; and^n^e m^ have 
a more Veautifii! landscape disphyed before our knaginaftlob^ 
titan «aft' any tHiere be found in nature* Bat besMedilil 
tiottg^its^ resemWanceSy and imiiges miqr he suggested to ouY 
minds; hy the iUU of the poer^ and perhaps also hy that of thd 
pa|nter> wluch woidd not ha¥e spontaneously oecsned tt> mi 
and latent besutiea which we shoifld not have detected, hut 
have paased tmar whhout observation, msiy be broiight*fdr#aMl 
and made to eonhi4bute to our enjoyment. The nrdar 11^ 
merely opens to our view die bcautiea ofi aamrs, but he leatt 
us throu^ her waks, and p6bta otitto na what we ooght pitf^ 
tiddarty (onodee* We make these remarks^ in passing, mer^ 
ly to iUostrafte a superiority, which pnindng or poetiy soay 
have ovtn* nature and realitjF; not fit»m dieintroducdon of hew 
souroes of pleaaure, (those of paindng^iire have already nddced,) 
but from the skHfhl oombinatiqn and use of such as amftntdib^ 
edby natot^. .0:. 

Returning to the i n ve srigat ion of the disdnct sources' of' tftfe 
pleasuhes ef taste, we may suppose a beautiful namral p r osp e ct 
described in' poetry. In such a descripdon, there are three new 
sources of pleasure, quite disdnct fn>m any before nlentloiied. 
One of them iadie <Wkate choice and beantifid adaptadoa of 
wor^ to express die intended meaning*; the pleasure arising 
from which is to be referred perhaps to. our p e rtepti ati of tSt^ 
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|tochice»tbe pleaaorei thtt Isy^ the comtiluuim of our nature 
•ifiOVl^ODies « reguUr BUccessioa <^ related sounds. This how«- 
^rtr la ii<|t Abe oal^ pleasure arising from verse. Merely as a 
ailcctfSMiQii of sounds^ it majr^ in its 4iff«i^cat modifisations, be 
lOade alightlf expresttvt ^ moial enMition, cht of wbpu is adapu 
^ to» produce moral emotion. A rapid measure tends to 
CKcite ehieerfillness and gaiety; a slow measure is fek as^mel* 
ancholy and plaintive. That there may be a relation between 
4^.aouBd and tbe sense ia generally believed; and for our^dfi^ea 
nt think there is litde plulosopby in the scepticism of Dr* 
jk^son upon this subject.* 

) But we may' enjoy yet another pleasure from the yiew «hiel| 
ibt po^t opens to us (^ his own mind— -of the mo^ments^ hia 
^war afieciions and imagination, as they, ore .operated usptm 
Igr jtbe obje<;ta he ii^.deacr^iog. lathis respect poetty has % 
gntat advantage over painting. The painter can^ if at all, but 
Yi^ry imp^ecdy, g^ve uatht impression of those feelings, which 
^ object! he represents produce in hia own mind. He must 
exhibit his scenes and figures, and trusting to our observationi 
leape (d^ern to produce their unassisted effect. He cannot op- 
f^^ |ip^ us through the medium of our synq>athy. This on 
jb^ QQ|iti;ary is one of the most powerful means w^idi can be 
{^ployed by the poet, and^ttll mofe by the orator. The foi^ 
mer of these not only displays before us what is beautiful or 
striking, but he produces emotion in us, becauae wo peraaivc 
that he himself is movecL . The spell which he has l^brmed 
aeizes*on himself, and he draws us within its infhieoee> The 
Imfpa^fp of the poet is not that of description merely, bat of 
jiem^m en t and passion. Many of his epithets are of the kind 
before mentioned, which tell us not what objects are ia tfaeav 
ae|ves, but what dier are in their effects; not what they are as 
seen, but what they are as felt. It is to this eatbuaiasm of the 
|)oet, of which we are speaking, that the foUawing passage o^ 
the Minstrel owes not a linle oi its effect: 

*H> bow esBst tkoa KDOiace the bouadkts sesrs 
Of obiormft which KlOiue to h«i' votai? yields! 

r * See his Life of Pope. 
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Umi ponp of fiovet, and gumiture of fie)^. 
All thai the genial ny of morning ^da* 
And all that echoes to the totj^^^f even^ 
All thift the mountain'^ ahdteiing boiom iUiddf, 
And alt ihe dread magnificeBOo of heariiS 
O IMT GMiit tluMi foiMiUKc^aiidho^ to be lacfmii!*' 
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To 900ie readers of poetry, Byxnpathy with the poet,^ we be- 
lieve, constitutes not unfrequently £heil: jprincipal p]easur|^ 
They.ase delighted with fine passages, whose meaning theV 
iodisMncll^ comprehend, and carried away not so much by tfip 
Abjec^ presented to their mindt as by the enthusiasm wit& 
jrhich they are djLsplayed. To the most cultivated and intelh* 
gem however, the general character which an author discovera^ 
joifl the feelings 4yhicb he displays on particular occasions, ^ay 
i>e afmH^ the chief sources of pleasuVe from his writings. ^ 

We have thus by the examples of a natural landscape, ojf its 
jTSpreaQiUation in painting, and of its description in poetry, tn* 
^eayoured tp sh^w» what are some of the sources from which 
4be pl^asurefiof taste iare derived, and what is the character 
of these pleasures. They may, we see, be derived from 
the pjygeption of utility, as formerly inentioned; from the nat- 
ural Mnity, or in oiher worda, the forms, colors, and motiopp 
of objects; from the contemplation of human happiness, ai\d 
jstill more from the contemplation of human virtue jand tK^V 
Jence; from thoughts of God, of his goodness and wi&doiQ, and 
of ourselves in our connexion with him; from the perception of 
j^seroblaivse Mith, strong dissimilitude; from admiration of 
skill and power; from the nicfi adaptation of words tp the 
-meaning intended to. be expressed^ from the harmony of verse; 
and from the discovery which a poet makes to us of his mind 
and feelings* .Some of these diiferent sources of the plea3Ui:ea 
^ taste are, it is evident, in themselves wholly distinct and dis« 
siqailar. ll^cy can affect us through no common principle or 
capaciur of our nature. They have nothing in common which 
does not belong to eyery other class of objects or qualities^ 
whose perception or contemplation affords us pleasure. 

By analyses such as the preceding, we think it may be made 



evklenti that we1iiv«tiot:i|Mu:lt9'«f etijcfio^ from die 

objects of nature or zrt^ as perceived or contemplated, througli 
which the pleasures of taste may not be receivedyaod^that there 
are no sources of pleasure in tlume .objecMb so considered, by 
which they nsay not be affiorded* Thus fjsr^.ftsjire have me»* 
tioned, our conclusiotis cbinclde witfi those of Mri Alisoiu 
But we think it may further be made to appear, pardy at least, 
by .such. analyses, th^t there is no class of innocent pleasurea 
derived from the perception or contemplation of such objects, 
to which the pleasures of taste may not belong; and.diat there 
ib no essential distinction between thetn and any o^er, deriv- 
ed (rom the same sources; that, abstractly considered, what is 
' PL|( AsiNG in an object when perceived or contemplated is what 

\s B^SAVTirUU 

In these conclusions, we are supported by the high authoii^F 
of Mr. Stewart in his Essay of the Beautiful* Their defence 
indeed is by no means the {Airpose of hb Essay; but in a pari 
of it he thus ei^resses himselftrT-^The conjectures,^ he saya, 
^f. various modem writers, concerning the principles upon 
which di^erent forms produce their effects, and the condusiona 
of some of them (particularly of Hogarth) with respect to the 
waving line, do great honof to their ingenuity, and ms^fproba- 
biy admit, in some of the arts, of very useful practical applica- 
tions: but philoeophical dis^ctness, as we|l as universal practice^ 
requires, that the meaning of the word Beauty, instead of being 
pstricted in conformity to ai^ partial system whatever, should 
pontinue to be the genfric word for oxprtonng every quaRttf^ 
vMchf in the worh either of nature or of arty contriinUeo to ren^ 
der them agreeable to the eyeJ* 

Mr* Stewart supposes the word heani^ifitU by a process of 
generalisation, to be extended to aU the pleasing qualities, 
of which material objects are expressive; to all the agreeable 
images of poetry, and to all the other causes of delight, which 
poetry affords; to eyety thing, which gives us pleasure in the 
objects of nature or art. — ^^^As the word Beauty,?'.he says, *^is 
naturally transferred from colors and forms to the other pleasing 
flualfties, which may be associated with tl^tse, and to oie van- 
piis moral qualities of which they may be expiessive} so th% 
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tame ward h inKinlblf exiaided ftonu'lhoMf 90Ufee$i WlUtt 
fom at once the duumelemtteal feature, and the bmm fasctnat* 
iog ^avtD4>f poetiy, to the nuttberiesa other soureea of delimit, 
whitiietcipeiia* The mdaung of the wont itcM^ b a corocB 
di«fe iofinhety hmm geaeeal than be&rei and of eourse the ob- 
jecai of tatte ara rafiotoeljr multiplied*'^ 

-Hk atotieiiieBli and anises which we 'hanre given seem 
to^ead to the coDckiftion, that theie is no essential diBtinetton, 
in.tbeir own natarei»*between'the {>lea8t»rea of taste and any odier 
pliesBOPts derived froas the objecu qf nature or art, as per- 
cehnsd or contemplated* This conclusion we shall endeavour 
.-fttftfaar to establish by what (oilows* We shall now proceed, to 
•point out in what we conceive the true distinction between them 
and such other pleasures to consist, viz« — ^in the objects from 
which they are derived. We shall fknom how it is, that a nmn 
itf tnate, thoogb he is pleased on Ae same principles, -and in 
cooCamity to the name laws as the rest of asankind, may yet 
receiira pleasure from very different objects; and we dislt apply 
thiaiisat ta support the dsstinctioit we are endeavouring to es- 
labttdi. ^ 

'Whatever accomts have been given of the fatuity of taste, 
it wWioot doubt implies the power of Judging eooeeitting eer- 
tain>«i]faject8. A num, who on these subjects judges correctly, 
is a man of good tasarw Tht aiibjects^ aboufwhich taste is eaiLer- 
cised, are the works of nafiire and tha^voductinns of art, com^ 
IMlietiding wnder these two ehipsea moral and inteUectual 
qudkiea* . It asay, we thinh, be defined, the power of properly 
estimating what ia pieaaing and what is displeasibg in the per- 
ception of these objects* This faculty cannot exist in a very 
high degyee, without a more diaa ordinary aeasibilt^ to^very 
fcmd 4tf beaaty, and without much knowledge concerning the 
ofajeots abont which it is conversant* He tfierefbre, who has 
the aensibiHty, the knowledge, and the judgaftent, necessary to 
a fine tatte, is very diffeiwndy affsded by the same objects, -fixun 
oncrin wfaoluthese qulikies codst otdy in that very imperfect 
degliea, hn whitdi Aey ai^e commonly feund tmited* He kno%is 
W^ro ta look for heanty; the ezeellence; which is latent «d 
anodier, is distincdV visibte to Mm; his eye iH more qutdc and 
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hiBXsiob is etildrged; he perceives imitf, design, iiidada{ic»> 
^tion, where ft leite experienced observer sees only a con^inadoii 
or succession of parts, without disceniiag their relation to one 
]9!irpose. Ht has all the knowledge, the capacities, ftad ibt 
feelings,' to which genius and invention' adilress themsdrea* 
iff e understands their language, he perceives ks nore latent 
expression as well as its direct nteaning,' and comprehends the 
whcde of then* intenuon. He is conversant and familiar wiA 
those objects about which they employ themselves, and atonde 
perceives and feels their successful eflbrts. In fais'mtnd ate all 
those images, and recGuections, add trams of dioogiit, which 
thi artist, the poet, and the orator summon to iheir ttd, ai&d on 
whose awakened infloence the effect of their impressions, and 
the eflbct adso of natural beaoty, so much depend. He haa no 
partial and depraved relish for any particular, and dspeeiaHy 
for any roferior sort of excellence, fi^i(fh may prevent him fnm 
noticing die faults and deformities with wlitcfa it ss connected, 
or withdraw his attention* from beauties of an higher c ha racter . 
He has lost his admiration fen* the ruder in having beeame ac^ 
quainted with the more finished productions of art. Ho hm 
examined diflferent objects of die same class, and can estimate 
■their relative vainer He haa acquired that, w^ch is the result 
only of much knowledge and observation oftbe works of art, an 
ability to estimate the difficulty of their esrcudoo^ and consc- 
^piently the skill and power which they c&cove^. 

Hie man of taste far more readily perceives and mom 
strongly feds diose qualities which aienl pleaanin; he receives 
{^ratification from diem only when they exist in n considerable 
degree of exoelknGe, united in dieir proper proportions^ and 
jtBscannected from other qualities adapted to give oCesiCe; hot 
v^hat pleases him is essentially of the aame dmracoerwldi wliat 
pleases evety anhtt. With views mone compmhensif e, he sees 
design where anothier perceives it noti but tile perceplion.tif 
design afRirds all men plehsnre. Widi sensibility asone alive 
mid amind more ittendve, he ofaaervealheaignsiand indleadotis 
of moral and ineeflcctaal excellence, where anodwr bdioUs 
oiem>not; but to all metf whose natund frieliogsare not depnnr* 

cd, die contemriation of moral and^inteUectofal exeeDeilce ia 

\ 
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ply«n>iiig» With nore iamiUaritjr with ^ vw\% of .aity h^ 
foarkii di^Uya of skill aod p«rer» wb^ another may ot^g^ctt 
but the, iUapUy of .9kiU,ivKi4 power affects all mw with admiri^ 
ti^pn WiUi fiw VBor^ kiv>wledfe of human ositiuney of our pfs- 
skmst ^dpf the motives, l?y which we are ioftuenced, he fUr 
ceiV^ t^i e a dj^ p tyioa of eloquence to its purpose^or tl;^ {correct- 
aes4 of any r^presenlationf, p£ human character and conduct^ 
but e veiy one is deUg^tedy as far as he does in faa perceive this 
adaotation or tHSa conrectncaa* 

, It is sufficiently apparent, frop» what has bfqi 8tate4» hoff 
a niap of taster though he it^ pleased aii4 ofie9ded.in.c9nf9Kmi7 
)(y tptb^fiao^elawAof oiff pature that other men.arq pU»^ 
and o^Ssfided, may yet receive pleasure fxom object^ which do 
j^^fQi)4 it to anodier. Nor is it difficiflt^ be acfountfd fpr^ 
in qonfornuty to fhe san^ fact, how that^which-pleases apo^qr 
ilHr ^Sordt hm^ no pkasuce» or affect^^im with d^gust^ hpw thf 
ifa^tori^ with which anpther. is delighted, be^ay/Uffipa to i^ft]^ 
absolute offence,j how the wit and n^tteiy, w.hich another may 
e^loy^hem^y h^ar wia»gi;^X}4r^4,pain; im^i^ttoxvid^pljr 
instaffprs, bow the books which are :tl^ fAVf^iXQTtf^^jaigf^m^^ 
qr, puiy nSbfd him nothing h/x^ ^^ycripus angMwh .nod a» achipg 
he^" A|l this. we,bplicvc may ^^ p^:e,.M|ithout /IWP^Pg 
tbat^c^jis pleased or ofei|ded on any differ^, prii^cipiesi than 
the r;^ of inapkind*. . We will ^ve a fewji9lu{Km.9^4>^4i^^ 
culty, as it present^ itself in different iprpas* . l\, Mi, W® ^4}ink, ^ 
;(akyr po be accounted for^ as the fact that..ii[befi attij^oen. Jffve in 
natujna). feeling ,of heat, the ijptn^ tempfraturVi mfff,, i^pfct^ 
cold and difagree^le to ppe« i^hiph is warm and./i(09a)A!Fti|ble to 
f^ib^^. or .t|»t qf,two.inc^) .w^..botb hajir^, a v^tlmai'qp 
S^W^f W^ ^'^y coiMuder those po8sessi9nfi aa a^r4ing Im 
^Hf^ afif1,^afl\MeiK'e,,tQ .which if the other were reduced hp w<^il4 
fi^^ himself in poverty and distress. . If we.fivpose tl^en 9 
very common, case, that a public speaks, ^hp .d^l||^ ai^ 
mfyyes some, of lus audience, is heard wi^ disgust by^^ man of 
tasten ^e ,may accopnt ibr it ia various w^s, cpnibrmably to 
t^ ^ficbiaicj^alrea^y atf^d* . One plei^i^re which ai^ orator 
vpokv 9ff^fd aiises from the cpmmunjyation of knowkdg^ ^^^^""^ 
thcgiving us new views of his subject^ or from, the Yivi4 ^ 
I 



f^ression^ and di^iict statetneBt of fdeas, which wt had befcre 
nidisdnctly aikl obseui^lf • * If- we '^uppoae him dien -to hftve 
an aiKKeoce ail -equaSy capable of reeemsg pleaiure from 
tMS'Soutce, yet in proportion to their' atqiHuntanee Wtdr^hia 
•Inject, his discoorse nmy appear to some trite, -dtBilaa^ «Dd 
tedious, aad to otl^rs original and interesring. It* wifl- in fact 
deserve -one brdie other character, accordng as he hat judged 
correctly of the degree of knowledge to-be expected iD hit an* 
dience* Yet if he have adapted it to those #ho«re much more 
ignovant Aan die generality,' offensive m it wift be toinen 
of taate; it - may afford diose, to whom it is adapted, instruc- 
tion and' entertkiameilt--^Agunt oar pfeasure in bearing a 
spi^akev od any important subject depends very much on eur 
beSef of hb sincerity and earnestness. 'Supposing hk fadrers 
lo have n6 interest agafaist what he is endeaTonring to elbcti 
ievery one is gratiEed and engaged in his favor as far as he^is* 
iems, or ddnks 'he discerns the prooft and signs of these quali* 
ties. But^iere are few tUngs on winch men's jtidgmetts^it 
fisr mdre, and the judgment of the many seems to be leaa cor* 
reet, than in esthnattng and disdngutsldng die real and nsaum* 
ed espressfons offeHing*- -What one ts delighted with as the 
Ime nMttks of* interest and ardor, anod&er of tnore diioenntent 
ttay turn from in dUsgust, as dieatrital iledamadon, or as the 
frigid' and heardess display ofohe who has- no other ainathan 
to be thooghtaa t>ra4or, and is detected in*hiii ardfices. 

These ai^e examples of those sohitidns, that may^in dcases 
b^ given of the dificulty we have statech We caiinot enter 
lately into die subject, but we wiB meiltionafew more genetv> 
d ones* * First thai, a man -of taste mayturn widi negUct or 
ownce nxNii thosc'ruder ptodudiotts of art, num wfaidi''mcn 
^ imcttkivated minds maj* tecei ve Measure. It is not that the 
latter are pleased with what offends him, with their Impeilec* 
tion, and Aeif rudeness—diey are gratified on the contra- 
ry with those quaUdes, which, existing in an higher degree, 
afford him dcHg^ lliey are pleased with the objects of 
their ei^oyment on aocount of dieir approach toward ex- 
eelience, and not -on aeconnt of thtar defennitfes» It 
is this which Cicero has expressed In* the following pas« 



aai^ of iht tUSimi^^^h^gcm^ quid iMt . h, perfeeio, ndlli fct6 
int^igte qo«fceilU8«d!lem'inttlligit; nlllS pifttt prMermfaaum; 
ijodd iMMlii ^potefhilibfiif el pkfarift ttsu evaiit» in alUsqiid 
eomploribttfrf iit'MetttefttuSrlmpeMli) laud^ntque eft, i|uife ku^ 
tduidft nofit iiMe^ earn (cTedo) cattsMi^ quodlnit b his iMqcM 
)Mbi; qlicMl tft^lgnftfos, qv& iidenfef qidd iil uitequaqiie re'vf- 
fii ait, nequeant judtcare; ittqueieutti sunt doeti a pei^tis^' hitSk 
desittuntiraefltenda.^ .. i 

The same duag is stated by Mr. Buthe in the tntrodneddii 
to his EUMf on taste, in the following ptfasagSi in ii|iich4iow- 
rrer he-ina c cun te ly, ai it aeeSM to lis^ ttMS the wordldSM tb 
rignify a capacity of receiving pleasuret^^^Itis^'' he says^ ^fronii 
difference in kfaMrledge^ that irihac we comttodly, though 
with no great exactness, call adiflerenee in taste proceeds* A 
ttwA to whom scnlptnre is new, sees a barber's Uodc, or some 
oriinaiy piece of statuary; he is imniediaiBty struok and pleas^ 
«d,*becsilse he sees something like an*hufluai-figure| alidem 
tsteVtakeH up with thb fibeness, he does nos aftaB atieud to 
ha defects* No person, I belicTe, rfttihe first tioie of seeing a 
))iece'of imHation cMf did. Some dnie after, we 'WBppo&d tfiift 
diisnovifeefig^upottaflwreanifielsl iMrkof dio sattftna^ 
iure; he now begfais takok Wttheoasempt onwhathenAadred 
at first; not diat he admirsd itevite dien for its imlikMSsa^a 
man, buffer that general, though jnaeeurate- resemsMance wtuch 
it bore to the humaiir figure^ What headanred' ae d Mere S i t 
•dntes in these so diflerent figorts, ts sttledy'She sadie) anfd 
liiough his knowledge is imprcyr ed , his tsnte' is not akdred. 
Hitherto his mistriie was from a wantotlmowl edg c in art, and 
*Ms arose from his incsiperlenoei butrhe may be sdll^'dsCsieilt 
ih>m ft w^uit of knowledge in nature. For (t is possiUb '*diat 
the man in quesdon may stop here, and* that the maater«pic^cfe 

* Tbe vulfir haidij pisrceiitt what it waaliQg to psiftdiaet ss $ur ks 

. Uiej do perceive, tbey think that nothing is deficient So it is commoa 

with regard to poems, and pictures, and many other things, that those who 

want skin are delighted, and praise such asougfat not to be prused^ beeatlMi 

ift tey^pirioB, there iiiomethlagiieed IB thett,wMebtakei^tho 

wboMOMHHstojnigpoff'thsirftdtsi thsrefcs«b ^Misa tey^ma^M^e 
^ tiioae wIm Vva skUlt Ih^ laadUy |p«e «9i dwir opinisn« 
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ofagveathttidttNijrplM^ inm no iMfttthw tlt« middUay 
^rfbrmaace of a vidgar aitkt^ and tWt i»ojt»for. waat ^f bMef 
<»r higher rdiih, but btcaaae att neo da aq^ a ba ci y a^arith au^ 
fidem accaracy on the launaa figure la aaabk"ti^m to judge 
lapoperly of an ioutation of it.'* Mr^ B«rfcer<bittriNPQOfed» to- 
MhiBirate, ia a striking and very lively oMBinery the.iact thai: 
jaaen are very dUfateatly afboted by the tame o ^ ea t e , not . from 
any diflerence of natural fedtng, but from diffiNnpoe ia the da* 
gIMs of th^kno'adejdgeip 

This. )MriaeipIe then wiH account for ao«ie of the aMng difi- 
fereacetf of Seding aoMmg maidcind. Another eauee of dieie 
ia, that few men have what we 8U|^x>te to be found in a man 
^ taste, an equal and knpardal reKsh for die diffsrent kinds of 
beauty* They value one kind ss the ex|iense of anodier^ 
•Whenever they find thteir fovotite eaeelleneet they are oaralcss 
about the impyopriety of its introduotianytbe saciifice of higher 
bean^toWaRainmentyorthe ofcnding ciwcumstances» with 
whidb it faaroMiipaMed. The audience who weia ddigfatcd 
aridi the puna and ^(uMdea, with whicbShakspenre has so often 
aMTisd the dignity« and east ridfcule i^kns the distsess of his 
ahamoiers^ were pisaaed with wkf in confavmiiy s» the same 
yjnaipks of our nature, on winch the n>ai»of taste ia d el igh t e d 
with Aat of Addison eatfoUsmith. They wave not affectad 
•by -Ae want of nature and proprie ty, in what tbtgr admired, for 
eyro reasons. One of -them was thtir igneranoe* . If their at- 
tsntiqn^had been distctedtotbe incengndty of whi^ we speak^ 
they arottld have been iapidbk of but vevy iasperfcctiy perceivo 
iog i^ They hed'no familiarity, either in mal life or in.ima|p- 
•natiaii, with sueh seenes aa the poet waa describings and- thci»- 
ifoae wese unable, to jarige what was natural oronnataimV P^V* 
ar or iatpraper^intl^irrsprssentation. The other cause whiefa 
is to our immediate purpose is, that ^ir attention was whpBy 
angiu sse d by their expected an* fovorite gratificaidon, and 
wtdalniwu firom att die •ciicumstances with which it was accom- 
panied. 

That which we a|pe ^iq)laining is a very eoounoa cause 
a^ ifc i Mj tam i i . A good man, for insesuce, maybe pisaaed with 
a work of which he apprtyvts the monKty, or which appears 
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^be writtc a \Mk riflbt^fteliiMtt imrt iimintiniin: dioMli ki wiat* 
f»«e mq^te'^reiy impt ^c i s y acooinplUusdt and em diM|^ 
if mxylmm ajAing^bttt itspufiMf^lo tecooitnead k. A coo- 
nowenr «i«jr.«dttiM a^ prodiMiOD ef ^ art miiicli diqib9» At 
«kiU»Klt«leato«f]ai«iKfacv,thcH^ iBuob> higher cKri k iM^ 
OH^ be sacrificcdiM it ^oftai M^ ^ llni 4U$pliqr* A.Mttlrtid 
in» |iafiy*fiMli«gi miijr ke pleaiMd nitii.m trMtbei MtooGiila( 
Ui pifaoptcaiy rf whhrhp the general style and tfaaraciar ia sMh 
Aat if merely die opinions it advancea were changed, k woM 
tfact ium wkhdkfast. All men are apt^ to beipicj«di«ed im 
htfw of that'loMl^f excellence, which <hey dmk moet miMtk 
Aeir oam fHi#ar.» It ia not an unconaw>n cauae^-whyiMraf bi bf 
modeiUMMrtt are. pvafevred to those of* far hij^er e w raUa n ea^ 
diaaifaaaraubnMraiael theanaeWea capable q£ accompUahing thft 
iotiaetjmmimt wilbmg to ealtfnate aa higU j aa poeaibU mim 
diew tbeflMehras^siMr aciaio* ... u* 

. AnodiencaMao of tha^poritfan^ aamimead for nfiidi wfc 
ans^acoouMiiig hi dial die aatttiat feeUngn of many a#e oor^np^ 
cd andd iata a yad by>iporaI depnarhy and debaaeaMUt. A gMit 
yartjof^iegpi eaaarea of taale atise foA&the-diracl-cMMlidft^ 
aioD of naoad qupiiiiea, which are uaafol, amiable, or flMiimt, 
anlaaaa die.paacepdo9i of thd AgMiand ^haaactera of theae; or 
flf ttnalkies^ wiamhling theae» in aebaibte -ahjaats^ Btitdiat 

Uaioam chanataftliecaalitdeiia ^spaoiadHto adaaii« 4niddif 
mn^ U cani'baidly>be%d>ottgl|» diat a manyaaa h itiquiy o ^ 
nod dbpnaadtt aaciifica odicpa to hia paaaioaa, #ott]d 'r^aelft 
any pleasure^frcaiatho iniiqfaa^ing.' p ia liwe >i>f : pse^^JAd aeaignak 
IBOB, exhibited by Mackenzie ia the atorj^iof La Roche* Nor 
wadid one, habitually artful, aolfi^affd.lpar i^Jbta purposes, 
be affected indi^ any delif^t, kma the aBonal suUiaaiiy of the 
fi|»9de of P<^ CO* die. Sad of Oxfords AmanhabkuaUybad, 
fariiituaUy endeavours, either direcdy or iadlre^ty, to juadfy 
hnnself in dispositions, feelings^ and cond u ct, the a^aesaa ^ 
auch as are adapted to give pleasure in their contempMaiaio 
n v«U regulated^foiod* The obliqutty of judgm/ent, arhich ia 
abia piod«iced, veiy greatly affects bis estimate of others as 



il% wtffi«m«ii 7««lf^. Jaw 

Hmndljr good in othfra mmt be attendgd with.<iQod0fniMiiioB of 
lw#^* .9Qfivthatltl»4f«»«M:4f&idi^ 

Mi|9;ip dimiaiih or i?fntf>ve« tq^emmyting. to Mift rirlimlft w 
itfy i fikm ilpon the yktuc of Aoac awniwit kmu . WkkjregfMal 
Ipi ifco Jclwief of mm»$ U hMwboep ofatif ohMgrrd^ tfaait peMO 
;Mi4 iatioceope ore secrawy lo thmr «lijo|Fntett > It is .po^. 
tf)e,iiiiod,wb}Gh.U pure tod trenqoilf that reeeivea the. imagot 
of tfieir. beaittyf tbey fire ODtt to be foand Jo tbat wbidk ie.d«t]| 
OHd turbid witb »tono^ pefloiooa. ^^TbcfcoodbMiOO|''««3rB>Mr« 
Aliiooi Dfor die end of bit eecood eae^^ *^io. vUeb I/friab to 

|ietV is, TSkJLT THE JIEAXTTf Aim SVBXUmfT WBtOftiAML WMMg^ 
W fpS.rJkpiIOUA APPEARANOBS OV MAXT»M^A%miHaA§JLW TQ 
nn AaGtU9IU> "SO TUUtL EEPMeUON OF MUUH OO BO tmuM 
BEIMO, EITHEE PIEECTLT OR Ili|>IJLBCTI»T« mOuBtOVB OB 
WQBE qpAI'ITES OF WBO/WBiCII AR£.F&TV:E];>«^9«..VaE;ClOII- 

«ri!nrr^W;OF 9UK nAViribEf ix^ af.kb!3t m Wi^««iiBj«fiio-oii 
WT^j^^sxiBG IMOTIOB*^ WeonB oot diepQtedivfaBlfyM#fi«edo 
to th jifi icm i fbn ion> 9iii.thttitieinR0eatdegiooiqiio»we.diiBk 
5rill not bi^4ottbied by.onoy* wbo bas attentifoljr;irai|9idBtodftfaB 
ftatfoiepti md FeaiooiDgB upon vbich it ia.fiqin4o4«'.If itboaoi 
i% h obfioua ho^ 'Siucb all a man's judgnaeota ood^ fis^ltoga of 
ImbiiDc mm. tw afee(|od.bjr. ttoral depras«C]r« and/of Jmnlafge 4 
{Kvtio^ of all the pl^tp y c^wbich oatpscborte^ao offardyR hB4 
^MSi dufwiifiea bimel& ;^^Beauly,"8i78die|«0t^ialBngOR8Rof 
lAishiWje .viH no» iMii<4>ibr Ae philoiophipal eoiredfeieaa,ibi|l 
p|i||^iaMlpeieotlytnief»r.our.piiiVoae^^Baoui^ . • i 

. <l^|OMdfiiMMvtettrfhMkafidg^o^ 

. 'latJi^dnkweM./ KcrHikittiaiiigooAaflBiiaay 1 

... -And.bevityA'^eP»«<b^li^f!fMlrt»yifr*«ra .. 

lyith like p^cipation*** 

fn tbd fiinguage of anci<^nt Greece, Ae same word was signil!* 
fSililt ef* ^iiie hauttfiii and Me j^^od^; and in th^ philosophy, widi 
Sfhidi Akenside was sp deeply knbded, one phrase^ expres#ei| 

* T# |MU«fU 
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mAiHwMoi M Ike iMief WMtMiE MtJunt wtA 'HMHtut 
iiOAAb cwoPMtet* ^ " • '• > . - 

Ilie^ «tt •onanrJf aBM^ thstiAe edjofncattif dw: p ima nre t 
of ttit^'iMvnliraqiiMlii^rriflipyM'lhr exi«anee rff*- vktitotis dii^ 
poobkais Md bdiogB, aiididiQlKi fiMBQUei^ veiieitff«r]ieniierrr«d 
frottrioiinimfltie olgectty najrvoftm be netolrMSato tk appro^ 
bathm and kwc pf vvim is laotaH^ right. !What QiibtifiMl 
tbevefiostt has maiAs neeeaaaiy to an orator^ t»quite as much rt^ 
quisodJifefaioi.whoriiitottld'ftrt aad judge xdrrecdgr tes^ctiog 
the^ualttica of ob}€ista«*-^dkat he should be a good man* 

iWohaTethusteudeaFDOredat once to 'estdUfsh the fact, 
and ttt>sheir4iow4t ia»ithat a man of taatcv though he Is pleased 
on die same pitoeiiiles and bf the sbom qikali^, eonsidered hi 
the srikstract^ as other ^aneii, die operadon of whose natural feel- 
iagsiia not ooumeracted, aaay yet ivceive pleostii^ from objects 
vetjr cKffetitet fram such ah ^aflbrd it to cithers. He receives 
jdeaattre^feoaa such obfects as are adapted to aflbrd it, when all 
their^quahties areifidly knovn»and aorrecdy felt aad estmatedj 
datfr'Scaeive' is ffoln such at, when coodpared with other pro* 
ductiona.of art or. satiire, are found ;to be^rudd 6r^isaperfect, or 
(torn sttsb. as .please ody .when'^diose quaHdes which aflfoct theaf 
as heautifiil are ntaft peroeived in sfi their rabdoosv dr not cot- 
re^dgr ;esiMaBtad iw regard todieiD eonpars^e imporubice* 
To the geiisral.dass of ptesMirss iaftidsd b^4h^ tporks of tia*^ 
fturesttdtasc, the pkasvres o£ taste are undoubtedly tah^ refer-* 
|od^ /tiThas they may hiive their ^gin in en^r^ pleliitD^ quidl^ 
tf of aoch objects^ oaa^we^dBok, be estayittied )^ sueb mriiy-* 
sc^aawehare bciDre given; juidis,a8 it'soems feous^ fu^ 
proved I7 Mr* Alison* What i# beaudAil ia.nbthttig^eoore^ab* 
stracdg; canstdcnsd^^than what is pleasing is ^ peiteptioa or 
contempbtton* Thepfeasiresof tastfe therefore are enjoyed sm 
dw sanseprinciples^^nd m conformiqr to thcaame law&of oioff nap 
turciasailotiier iniaUeqtttal pleaBures wUaheseaffonkddjreetigr 
wd immediately by natfiM or aat« Soum SfthsrfiVMuMl al disrine^ 
lioaitfaGxielbra is to.be.aongfaaior^ ihn jiof wMfk emsta ilHbe 
^araetet of dief pleaaurss 4hefiw)«rs. TUiadiatwctsan weba* 
)ieiie |sftBibeiiiuad:in.tlpt^aa|Bt(Beewb^h webaire alaladi 



don which appears to ut to be oonformable to the eoiimKm«M 
ofhngoage^ndtecoaMMii-eeaiiitmito^ofaaeDUnd. ynutt* 
crer pleesiMrea aff« coRWCljr coKtemed to tbe^aracterof the 
objeonfirom wUelrdKjr amderkred, whatever pkaavRi* ia^iiy 
taalei or^ n edmr woHa, a oomci aadwraH regubied aeMibilfr 
ty, afedl kaowledgeof the dkyect which -aioHls enjoymMt; 
hod&iA kselfaifed ateompaimlwadiodMr^Afoctaofiiie eafM 
ch»8, and a just estimate of its qaalides, ^aitt we bdieviev^al^ 
waqrs denonriiialBd pleasures of taste;, awl any pleasures which 
are in a oonsiderable degree incorrecdy conformed to the nati^re 
of die objects ttom which they are derivedyare'never so denom* 
hMed. ThefdeasureaofttttedienareaiallBBg^mQPetlHBi the 
{sieasares of a man 'who feds and judges corrccdy. - 
• If that which 'we have suted be the distinguishing charac^i 
terifldc of the pleasures of taste, this cannot oi ooutae rrnDiirl 
in that cifoumstanoe in which it ta pboed by Mr* AKsoii. ^ifa 
conceives, as we have mentioned, that ^very simple emodooi 
and therefore every object which is capable of producii^g any 
8inq>le emotion, may be the foundation of the complasewoiioa 
of beauty or suUimity.*' But in eider eo the etistenoe of the 
latter, he considers it necessary, that beside the immeAate 
pleasure afbrded fay die object itself, it ^should suggeat a tikin 
of ideas'to the»imag inati an, correyonding in cbawater ande^ 
feet to the obfeet by Wkach diey we eacisedi By thb-eseroiae 
of die imaginadon, he considers the pleasures of taste to be die* 
dnguiahed from idl other pleasures. Blit with regaid to this^ 
It-may be said, i«*that &b ncimaoof-die inmgioaiian may es« 
let in omen with the simple emotion prodoteed by the'|)eftep* 
tion or cotpemplation of an ol^eet, and ytt no pleaiure of tast^ 
be enjoyed* . If we suppose aper80o,-as ia not an uncofnmon 
iiase, to t)e gndfied widi low and diagoating insageaaml de» 
acriptfons, iliese may anggeat trains of thought to Us imagina* 
lion; yet we should baidly say that his pleasures were those of 
taste. The aameaiqr be said with negard to allpleaanraa do* 
rived from objects wUch are not in diemselvea intrinsically 
piemiag oa beamilail. * Theaemqr'dlbo4«tendedwitb#tba«<» 
aMba of . Ae#imagiwrtinn>i hne jAia will: not 



jk»mm^ m$y be feltntwe the facul^ M^ ia waiiUog^ wi4 
wlwise their very cDfojnneBt pravea ilt abf e»cr« • .^ 

Bui<3. we cia net believe thet.^ pleiitures of teale nre al* 
waqr» ftiteaded with Macb an. exercise of tbe ^naginattoQ^at J^in 
AUapB auppowB. We will pve bia.g«Deral atufeadent on 4ua 
ittl^ject, a^ our readers will be gratified to have die drjrofearoC 
a metapbysical ditcumoo rebevod, by a paw^ of so mttc]|| 
rid^lfbaa and ekgaaee of eaqpreasion. 

^When any object^ either of sublimity or beauty, is presented 
to the mind) I beliere etery man is conscious of a train of thought 
being Immediately awakened in his imaginadoni analogous So tkc 
ebanotar or espresnoD of the original object. The - simple pf r* 
ception of the object^ we frequently find, is insuSicieQt to excite 
these emotions, unless it is accompanied with this operation of 
mind, unless, according to common expression, our imaginadta tl 
seinedf sibd onr iMicy busied in the pursuit of alF Ihose trsite of 
tbougbt, which are allied to this character of exprcsuoo. . , 

'^Thus, when we feel either the beauty or sublimity of natural 
scenery— th^ gay lustre of a morning in spring, or the mild radi- 
ance of a summer erenlng— -the savage majesty of a wintry stomf^ 
or tlie #iM magnifieence of a tempestootts ocea n we «re ennp 
tcionaoC a.Taiiety of images in our^ minda, very different fropa 
those which the objects themselves can present to the eye. Traii)s 
of pleasing or of solemn thought arise spontaneously within our 
Mindit; our hearts awell with emodens,of which the objects be* 
fate^na seemm afford no adequate eatts^ andwe are never so 
aaneb satiated wkh deUght, as when>in reealUng our attention, w^ 
are unable to trace either the progress or the connexion of those 
thoughts, which have^ passed with so much rapidity through bur 
imagination. 

««Tlie eflbet of the diSetent aits of tasie ia sindlar. . . The land* 
seapea oi Claude Lemio, the music of Handel, the poetry of Milr 
ton, excite feeble emotions in our minds, when our attention is 
confined to the qualides they present to our senses, oi^ when Itfs 
to such qualities of their compoddon that we turn our repaid*' 'h 
ia.tbenr-only, we feel the sublimity or beauty of their prodoctionai 
when our imaginations are kindled by their power, when we lo^ 
ourselves amid the number of images that pass before oqr minds, 
and when we waken at last from this play of fancy, as from tfhis 
Cham of a ronamie dream." pp. 18,19. 

•Mow we have Bo4oubt that there is a gj^eat deal of truth io 
ihai at«(i«smt» Wf : believe tbnt io^iseiw^^ .owdjb ^ '^ ^^^^ 






tain stateii 6PAl!tiA| theperceptfoti ^f ^^autfAf iuttimM)^ pVT>4 
^ doets 8uch'tra}iis of tbought^to IftV. Afhoii'deflfcnbt^l "Ifidetdf 
when our minds at« il()t*prtoccU|iiM''1)^ tomt^sCMigfeefiiig, 
any vfvtd impremon nslmhAy 'gtirev hs ovftl 'iSobr (or tHe' ideas 
whicK succeed* f\iK ever -vtiTrihg cuW^iit*of<)itrth<io|j^, 
whed not already propelled by any 'Strong impulse, readily Ve- 
eeives any new direction^ and tL&tri !hto any tdhantfel idiichniay 
\t6 <^ned for fits receptiont Those associations which ar« ever 
watching the call of the objects to which they are allied, when 
tbcac object^ i^c pi«8ented,.wiU coUect together, and crowd up- 
pa our notice* AU this takes place however only when the 
■nod iB/not veiy vividty impressed by the objects presented^or 
irh^n-this impression has subsided* An object of great beauty 
or sublimity seizes and' occupies our whole minds, and fixes 
idiam- upoa itself. To give not one of the most forcible e^ 
ampka^'Wit believe that the person who gazes for the firsi time 
on the prismatic spectrum,, has no other impression, and no 
other image on his own mind^ except that of the vivid and in- 
leaee beauty pf Ae object itself > We rbdieve, that if any one 
Witt attend to-or recollect the feelings and thoughts wMi which 
he views the pomp and glory of the settifi^ siin, he #ill find 
that he is wholly occupied with the visible m^g^ficence be- 
fore hitt^ the «plefid«r^ the contrast and change of lighca aad 
cotors. These are exm]des fh>m the lowest kind of the pleaa- 
urels of tiiste, smd suchf as though innocent and delightful, bar* 
hig nothing intellectual in their character, a^^roach nearest to 
sensual enjoyments. If wo consider the higher pleasures, we 
ahdl find our position still mor^ estaldieherit Let U8»lbke for 
instance an example of moral subliniity. 'I^e wilt^ttorrdw a 
paasagc, admirable for this kind of beauty,, froih the last gocm 
cf Mr« Soudioy; a writer who has few»8uperi(M in poetical 
genius, and tiene perhaps in the expression* of moral 'fotAfdgs. 
There is so much' of wildness and extravagance in ^i^' pbem, 
(which is founded pn the Hindoo mythology,) its incidents are 
80 far removed from all the situations' of man and occurreMdea 
of life, that one would think that no hun^an sympathy could be 
excited for the personages introducled. Vet i^t Inrltevr* Aat 

not ta be the case in respect it thefotfofong 
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hcwenSf and fXMsesied hiixnclf of theU*. aeat; after having aul^ 
dtKd «anli and hell^- •taoding bjr the throne of Padaloo, whieh 
b uphfeld by thr^ ever living and burning aupportexa, ofteri 
himaelf a» a qKHiae lo^the daughter of Laduriadi the man whom 
he had bla^tftd with hia came. Reljfiqg cpi tfap fuQial yo tc c tLQH 
of thehighev goda»»he refuaea the c^er* 

''She anaweiedj I h&ve aud. It most not bet 

Afanightjr ai thou «rt» 
TllMli«it|iniklltkiiiga«nidtnMaKhtiiy6Q|| . 
But idll tbe teafllute heert 
. hg^ TirtuoiM will are free. 
Never, oh! iM^er, • • neTer • . can theie be 
CommumoaB rajah» between thee aaA aie( 

^t €)|aoeinoeeiqQothfae»Iui|pe,«ndoiioe«loiia» 
Thou seest yon £[oldeh throne^ 
Where I anon shall let thee by my ndif 
Talte thott thy a»a«tliereoD» 
Kehaaia'eiriUii^ biid«^ 
Aad I wall place the kii^;doiat of the woiU 
Bei^eath thy father*! ftet. 
Appointing him the kin£^ of mortal men; ' ' ' ' 

Else underneath that throne. 
The Iboith lopportery he ahall atnd Mid graeaf 
Pnyere wiU be vaia te aKiva my mea^ thrn« 

Agun the Tirgin answered, I lisve said! 
Ladurlad caught her la his prcmd embrace^ 
While oa his neck the hid 

Iniigeay b«r laee.** 

• 

The mind of the reader, who feels the beauty of this passage, ia 
whoUy occupied with the scene which the poet is describing. 
No subordinate train of images, and no awakened associafiona 
at all disOract his attention from the principal objects, frodi the 
^ety and determined resolution of Kailyal, heightened by the 
coptrast of her female tenderness. 

Examples, such as have been given, may easily be ' npAim* 

plied« and other considerations may present thcmsehres.to the 

mind of the reader. It is more a state of reverie, as ' h sterna 

to uSft which Mr. Alison has described, than that state of hiind^ 

No,l.Vol.IIL »« .... 



lAith w€«amiiriiy Metteb dw^ ft»o9jfi&(m nC Iwm^ or mMiw. 

* ' ^ If tfito the totement whtdi we have giren concerning die 

'pressures of taste be correct^ aU mystciy is removed from tke 

' siAject The account of them is veiy Biiii|de« l}ie objects 

^^natnrfc tttil art sObrd tis yarious kinds oCpteasore cfn ▼sHous 

{irinci|dca* Bat differrist Indhridoab, ihmi canses, some of 

which we haye endeavoured to exphan^ are by no means afiect* 

cd by Aese objects in proportion to their intrinsic vdue and 

esceBence. Thf nan -of taste feels and judges eonrcdy con« 

ceming them; and the plfeasiires which a man of taste receives 

from Ae works of niittire and art are die pleasures of taste. 

Hie eiq>ressions m peiiecily equivalent* 

• 

Mr. Alison^s work is divided into two essays. The ob- 
ject of the secmtdf to w^ch we have repeatedly adverted, is to 
prove, that there is no beauty or sublimity in sounds, or in ma« 
terial objects, considered in themselves;^ that diey owe all their 
beauQr to their expression, to their being the signs of pleasing 
or interesting moral qualities or emotions^ or to their being 
adapted to produce their reco&ection. This he has maintained 
with great clearness and strength of argument, and great felici- 
ty and exuberance of IBustrttioft. That they owe «i great part 
of their beauty to^ the cause into which he has resolved the 
whole, we think (hat most of his readers will be f ul^ satisfied. 
But we are not complete oooverts to his theoiy in its whole ex-^ 
tent. We are inclined to believe that die qualities of matter^ 
considered merely as such, that sounds, and colors, and modons, 
^iflbrd pteaaure^ and sooietimes an high degree of pleasure, 
widicmt reference to their expression. Widi regard to colors^ 
JUr. Alison says — 

.. ^TiHia^e manjr colors which derive exjires&ion firom 90mm 
mt^tiigy we di8<;oTer between them and certala affections of the 
human mipd* Soft or strofig« mild or bold, gay or gloomy, cheer* 
IM or 9»lemn, kc. are terms laidl knguages apptied to- colors^ 
^«Arsss«MoiiBly aaetapborieali.snd the use of whidbt iadiestei^ their 
mwiiVtnf i^Mi par^QiiUr qualities of mind. Jn the same smumer^ 
difftront degrees or shades of the same color have similar charao* 
leist as strong, or umperate, or gentUiy fcc. In consequence oT 
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tli»ii8detatoii,^irlddiliiiftrifllrM'timq^ Att It k it bi iboiitf 
MMMig ail mftoUndt inch cdort dtiiTe a cfaiifcter imm thia *i«% 
Minbbiiice* and produca io our ninds VQina &int d«^e of the 
-same emotion, which the 'Qualities they express are fitted to jjro- 
duce.*' p. 167, 

, ThiBft ^u^ as it sterna ip us, be ao aqrt of .anntogjr^oti ia, 
aaother word^ reaemblance, between a color coaaidered io tt* 
^f^ and a di^tositioa of dienund; no m^re, certainfyi thsfibe* 
liweeii.aQundi and tastes, or between flavocs and motioi^ -^ti^ 
it ia ^onced^d that there is a re9^mb)aiice in the effe^^oftbci 
(ift mentioned ol^ect^. Now U this be soft owing^ Viffl^^ 
aociatieo, fininded on a rf aeinUance of the olyecia tbexnaelveS| 
it foUowa that colors have an intrinsic power of prG4ucing.i% 
the mind pleaauraUe einotionsj similar to those which are pro-, 
duced by certain moral qualities and affections; and dial they' arc 
equally wtdi these therefore possessed of intrinsic beauty. The 
supposition of analogy or resemblance between any colors and 
^y dispositions of mind seems to us to be wholly owing to the 
aimtlarigr of the pleasurable feqlings, which they are both nat;-^ 
orally adapted to produce; and the pleasurable feelings which 
folors afford appear to us io no case to be accounted for, as Mr* 
Alison supposes, by any real resemblance of these to moral 
qualities* 

Statements simibir to that which we have quoted from Urn 
concerning colors, Mr* Alison likewise makes concerning 
aounds,. forms, and motions. The qualities of matter, h^ 
aays, may in several ways be indii;ectly significant of the quali- 
ities of mind* One of these is, 

^From analogy er reseni!>lance; fn^m that resMiMiiice #hldk 
hea eyery where been felt between the qualities of matter aiMlof 
wdndf and by which the former beooroes so powerfully expraasivf 
to us of the latter. It is thus, that the colors, the sounds, the formsf 
and abore all, perha^» the motions of inaniniate objects, are so 
luatversally Mt as resembling pectHiar qualities or affbetkms ef 
mind, and when tbu» felt, are so prododive of the analogous emo^ 
IIm; thatf tha parsenttcaiiciii of iBflda^r is 80 sisisn^ aoarhed ii» efl^ 
ery peried of the history of human thought; and that the poat» 
while he gives life and animation to every thing around himi ia not 
diaplaying his own ioTendon, but only obeying one of the mdM 
p crar eifu l laws whkh regulat»thein)ag^iiatiefref iiiaiK*'pp.4ie,4Mp 






Walter ftoAwAHtduttilM^Hplii lod AppeMmceft of 
atuite<ibjecfi may re9emUe thest^, iiy wUch limg boagi 
expresjB their passions and emotions, and remind us of diese^ 
and of course lead us to personify tlie'objecu in which &ey am. 
Ibundi but we omnot think that colors, sounds, forms, and mo- 
4ionB, are ever felt, as resemUmg peculiar qualities or aflectioiia 
of the mind. 

We have a general discnxst of those theories, which explahs 
ivhat we have been accustomed to consider our pf i mary 
^asures on the principle of association, and decompose thear 
mto others of a very different character, or readve them iiito 
tfome apparently remote principle. In such theories there ta 
t veiy obvious cause of error and deception* Few pleasures 
are felt simple and unmixed. Such is the libendity of Provi- 
dence, that almost tvtrj one brings along with it a train of id^ 
lied* and dependent gratifications, some of them perhaps mora 
interesting and agreeaUe than itself^ Now in applying the taw 
of association, as we have mentioned, it is a very easy csror to 
distinguish and produce these or some of these, as the whole 
cause of our enjoyment, as die constituents, and not the attend- 
stnts of the pleasure concerning which we are inqtiiring. Nay, 
we may even select some one of these attendant pleasures, and 
lesolv^ the wbdc emotion, which we experience, into its sing^ 
eflkct. Thusdietttilityofsomeformswasfoundtoi^mstitutelheic 
beauty; with other objecu which were beautiful, it waa found 
or fancied that the idea of utility^ was associated, and in respect 
to the pleasure, derived from these, of which the idea of utility 
might perhaps afford a smalt part, it was considered as afford- 
log the whole* Of those qualities, which produce intellectual 
wjoyineiiti some voimt be agreeable in themselves and please 
us on their own acoounu They obviously cannot all exist fagr 
borrowing from each other the means of giving [deasore; any 
mcM'e than a community pf individuals could aB live by each 
borrowing from his. neighbour the means of subsistence* If 
one quality pleases OS rbecause k is associaled with tbeideaof 
another, and this other because it reminds us of a tiiird, we 
must at last come to some one which jdeascs us, partly at least of 
iltel^. But if this laa<«should please us, part^ also, as it very 
probably may, on the principle of association, a theorist may be 
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v«pf ipt to ceofouttd .it fai tto Mme data ^Mi die- preisedm^; 
TteM remarks wiU not be felt to have any force hyomt who 
ibhika with Hartlejy thiit we have no primanr phMurea execpl 
ti06< ol the seniea^ Mr. Alison, byatheaty-miKih more en* 
nobling to our nature, has referred to an intellectual source att 
jht considerable pleasures which are received dirough our twi> 
principal senses, those of sight and hearing. Each has defend* 
td his opinions with mudi ingenuity, and if we adopt both 
ibetr theories, we shall dien have only some unimportant plea»' 
vres of the car and eye, together with those of feeiing, taste, 
and smeU^ as materials widi which to constitute all those vari* 
ousand strong emotions of delight andagMy, wUchtheiiind 
is capable of experiencing. * 

But whether Mr. Alison be correct or not in his opinion, that 
the otyects of the material world have no beauty in themselves, 
18 a point which vety litde affects the merit of his work. If diey 
do possess any intrinsic beauty, we have only to. add one more 
cause of the pleasures which they aflbrd, to those which he has 
enumerated* The other causes he has analyzed with much in- 
genui^ and explained with muchdeameas* He has with great, 
if not with complete success, attempted to show that the beau- 
ty of material objects cona^sls in their being direcdy or indirect- 
ly expressive of mind. He has applied his theory in a manner 
always partially if not entirely satisfactory, to a variety of sub- 
jects; among others to music, architecture, the beauty of the 
human form, and grace of motion and gesture. If there were 
any pait of his work, which we should select as particularly 
novel, ingenious, aqd pleasing, it would be the amplication of his 
tfteory to the last mentioned subject* 

We haive hardly, we fear, by the general tenor of our re* 
0iarks, given a correct impression of our opinion of the merit 
of his treatise. It is by far the best work on the subjects of taste 
and beauty with which we are acquainted. Mr. Alison has 
exhibited these sul]gect8 in a great variety of bearings and rela* 
tfoas, and given us many new views and thoughts respecting 
them* If his reader do not always folly acquiesce in his con- 
ithistons, he may, we tbink^ always find himself put into a right 
train of invMtigatioD» There are few works in which ao muck 
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iagtmikyof discuBsSm and Mteltf of natter we uaiicd tritli 
ao muck clcaraeas aad elegance of at^, and ao mudi pltAaing 
txprcasion of moral sentimentt and diere are fcir woiia 
wkich have givA ua a better opinkm at once of ihekaarl ao4 
of the mind of their author. 



ARTICLE 5* 

GtUamities ofauthor^s inchubng tome inquirie% re^ectinf 
moral and Sierary characters. By J. jyjbrafli^ J^q. ot^ 
tkor ^ ^CurioMitiet qf UieratureJ^* New Yoik| Jamea 

, Kaatbum. l^iS. 

Thi. » . iiew work of D'I.r.eli, whid.,lum»g just wpp^^tA 
m England, is immediately published here. It girea accounts 
of the sufferings of authors from various causes-— from neglect, 
poveity, disappointed hopes of reputation, and dispositions of 
mind unfortunate, ridiculous, or criminaL Some pkrts of it 
are suffictendy raelaucholy, from the view given of the distrea* 
ses of men of genius and learning; which are rendered more 
acute by the peculiar sensibility of the sufferers. It is howevev 
by no means all of this characteiw^t is full of literary anecdote^ 
lively, briBiant, And abounding in light satire, and amusing ob- 
servations. It is a work however which will not be very enter- 
taining except to one somewhat versed in literaiy histoty; such 
a 6ne will find much that is new about some of his old acw 
quaintance, and other authors intfoduced to his knowledge, 
whose stories are sufBciendy remarkable^ 

Of this latter class is Myles Davies, mentioned in the first 
volume, as a mendicant author, a very learned man, of great shifr- 
pKcity, and half crazy, who near the beginning of the last cen« 
tury went about making presents of the volumes of his misceRaF» 
neous work,entided Athense Britannicse, and soliciting something 
in return. The poor author's senses were at last quite disor^ 
dered by want, and indignation at the treatment he received. 
His volumes have since almost disappeared from the world, 
thou^ D'Israeli sa\'s the earlier part of his work contains much 
cinious literary history. Dr. Farmer had never seen but tho 
first Volume. The¥e are seven in the -SrMsh HeSfeMttu 



Hie fMvt ^^rtneh tmtt df die pains of faktidStes r^niiaw 
gives a wdH drawn character of Horace Walpole^-^of hk vaMifyv 
of hit superficial liveliness, and of his unconcealed chagtin iit 
Us disappmitments as an author* It is illusthoed by extracts 
from his unpublished letters* Then follow some notices of 
Dennis, the fierce enemy equally of the dunces and the wits of 
his time; and some new and striking information concerning 
Henley, to whom Pope has given such a ^^bad eminence" in 
die Dunciad* 

Our limits forbid us to be so particular as we could wish* 
Some of the other authors who are mentioned are — Heron, die 
editor of Junius, who, after writing and reading for some years 
*^(mm twelve to sixteen hours a day^" at last perished i^ jail;*?-' 
Anthony Wood, who devoted himself throiigklife to his Athens 
03toniftnses,and for whom D'Israeli seems. to have a particular 
cegardir— die Rev» W. Cole, nicknamed Cardinal Co)a« the 
friend of Horace Walpole, who left a large chest full of manu- 
8cripta,not to be opened till twenty years after his deaths whi^ 
has in consequence but jusf been explored, and found to contain 
among other things fifty folio volumes iii his own writing, formmg 
aft AtheHai Cantabrigienses, intended as acottpanicm to the work 
just iiiAtiontds*-*-Gi)bert Stuart, whose wrkiogs)are better 
known than die assassin^like malignity of hie tempery and 1^ 
low profligacy of his life;«^Dr. Kenrick, Piynne, author of 
the Histriomastix; Toland, Leland the antiquary, CoUips^ 
—and Simon Ockley, the celebrated Orientalist, as remarV 
able for his ignorance of the world as for his learning, who says 
ia one of his letters, ^^I am here in the prison for debtr-^I en- 
joy more repose, indeed, here, than I have tasted for many years; 
but the circumstances of a family oblige me to go out as soon 
aa I can.** 

- In a part of a note on page 111^ voL2. tb^re is an interest- 
ing f$Gt stated concerning a manuscript work of Locke. It is 
to be hoped that this work may not much longer remain un* . 
published* D'Israeli's account of it is as follows: 

^Lockewas aChrisdan,whom sU Chrisdans ought to reverence; 

.awl hsd'his strength not endrel^ deserted him before he died, he 

would haye composed a work which might have impressed on ear 
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ftiinds a noble idea of Christianity. I iiave aeen in miMittaeifpt % 
ftiished treadae by Locke oo Religioo* addreaaed to Lady Sbaftea* 
bury; Locke gires it aa a trantlation from the French. I regret 
my account is so imperfect; but the possessor may, perhaps, be 
induced to g^ve it to the public." 

We might have mentioned other names of whom tlie notices 
are aa interesting as of those whom we have had room to specify. 
We have little fault to -find with the book. We wish however 
that a ailly anecdote which is inserted concerning Steele aiKl 
Addison had been omitted. Such stories are often circulated 
without foundation, and their moral effect is mischievous. 

The American edition is incorrectly printed, and some pas« 
sages reauire all the skiU of a conjectural critic to make oat 
their meanmg« We cannot now recur however to any which 
have thus perplexed us except the following — ^Vol. i. p. f4. 
^This is the volume copy I have met with/' probably one is to 
read *the only copy.* Vol. li. p. 23. — ^The birth of ^uch a lit- 
erary hero ^^has ever been attended with portrauts,^ read ^por- 
tents.' 






tOHKIGIf ^IilTBRABY mTBLUGENCE. 

CSkkeMfroin miated Brifyh pvhUeaHonM.J 

t^hfbat to the present i uterwy tf en l>f our iittefooQMe wkh 6MHt BriUll^ 
snd to veiy hw iste perioJacal works havine been received^ we are^ble 
to give our readen but a scanty article on this 8ubject.3 

^ XiiTXB AKT Anecdotes of the eighteenth century, comprising 
biog^phical memoira of William Bowyer, Printer, F.S. A. and 
many of his learned friends; an incidental view of the progress 
and advancement of literature in this kingdom, and biograph- 
ical anecdotes of a considerable number of eminent %vritera 
and ingemoua artists. By John Nichols, F.S. A* T vols. 8vo» 
6L6s. 

A succinct history of the geographical und political revolu- 
dons pf the empire of Germany, or the principal states which 
composed the empire of Charlemagne; from his coronation in^ 
814 to its diasolutk>n in 1806. By Charles Butler, Esq. Royal 
.8VO, 12s. 

The fourth volume of a complete system of ancient and 
modem Geography. By James Playfair, D. D. Principal off 



the tTmted CoQege m St AhdnwB, dhd Htstdi^ghit^et tothA 
Frince RegenU 4to, tL 28. boards* The fifdi and sixth vdl^ 
tunes, which will complete the work, will be poUllshed b dli 
course of dits winten 

An account of Ireland, statistical and politicaL By Edward 
iVakefield* 2 vols. 4to, With a map. 

Travels in the interior of Brasil; particularly in the gdHI 
and diamond districts of that country, including il voyagb to 
flie Rio At la Plata, fiy John Mawe. 

A refutation of M. M. de Montgaillard^s disifld^ of ihe sii^ 
nation of Great Britab in 181 1. fiy Sir John Jetvis lyhits 
Jervis, Bart* 8to, 9s. 6d« 

Tiie depreciation of the paper currency of Great Brftain 
proved [a pamphlet]. By the Earl of Lauderdale. 

The abridgement of the Transactions of the Royd Society 
has tteen completed, !n 18 vols. 4to, d8L 6s« 

Archives des Decouvertes et Inventiones ho«i^dtes fidtil en 
iSlt. 8vo* 

Lefons de Mineralogie, donnas aU^Cottege de Prance* 
Par Delam^therie. 2 torn* 8vo. 

Tfmt^ de r art de fabriquer le poildM \ etatitu Par Bottte 
et RiflFault. 1 voL 4ta, with a Volume of plates. 

Ricatdi Porsoni Adver8aria***'»J^ot« et emendadonea m 
Poetas GrsecaS, qoas ex sdiedis flianuscriptis Porsoni apud 
Collegium SS* Trinitatis Cantabrigiae adservatis depromsenmt 
et ordinarunt, nee non indicibus ihstruxerunt. Jacobus Henricua' 
Monk. A* M* Carolus Jacobus Bloorofield, A* M. Canta- 
brigiae, sumptibus CoIIegii SS* Trinitatis* Excudit Joannes 
Smith, Academic Typographus* 

The Adversaria of Professor Porson consists of the notes 
and emendations on the different Greek poets, which he left in 
manuscript. He was in the habit of noting down his restora- 
fiona of corrupt passages, and the grounds of his opinion, in the 
margins of books and in copy*books or on loose papers* Alter 
his death, all that he thus left was piu-chased by Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Professor Monk and Mr. Bloomfield have tieeii 
two years occupied in arranging and selecting what was proper 
lot publication; and have now completed a volume containing 

No. 1. Vol. m. » 
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what was left by Ponon on the Greek poets. This book is 
said to be beautifully printed at the University press, with Greek 
tjrpesy ordered expressly for that puipose, and cast after models 
given by the late professor himself* 

Anatomie du Gladiateur Combattant, appliquable aiix 
Beaux Arts; ouvrage de format grand en folio, omh de SSt 
Blanches^ 

The rights of conscience asserted and defended, in reference 
to the modem interpr<£tation of the Toleration Act. By Thorn* 
aS'Belsham. 8vo, 2s. 

The third edition of Mr. SoAithey^s Madoc has just been 
published. 

Charlemagne, Poeme heroVque. Par Millevorge. ISmo. 

La Conversation, Poeme. Par 1' Abb6 Delille. 

The CBla^iities of Authors; including some inquires re^ 
specting their moral and Uterary eharactefs. By J. D'lsraeliy 
Esq. author of ^^Curiosities of Literature." 

The fifth volume of the republication of Hallujrt^s collection 
of voyages, &c -ko,. 31. 3s. -^ 

Essai sur fo Langue Armenienne* Par Bellaud. 8vo» 

Easai sur les Meqn^s. Par^Giron de Buzareingues. 

The works of the Rev. W. Huntingdon, S. S. JVIinister of 
the GospeLat Providence. Chapel, Gray's Inn*lanc, compkted 

to the close of the year 1806. 20 vols. 8vo. lil. 

^ • • • • 

Proposals have been issued for publishing a new edition of 
H. Stephens' Greek Thesaurus. It is to. be. edited by A* !• 
Valpy, A. M. late fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford, and 
Mr. E. H. Barker of Trinity College, Cambridge — ^to be print* 
ed at Mr. A. J. Valpy's prer>s, London. The references will 
be verified, and the work of Scott, as well as the additional 
words in Stephens' Index will be incorporated: with other im- 
provements to be specified in the Prospectus. It will be pub- 
lished in twenty four numbers at Ih Is. each— >large paper 21. 
2s. It is to be completed in fou? or five years. Subscribers^ 
names are to be sent to Mr. A. J* Valpy, Tooke s Court* 
Chancery lane. They will be printed with the Prospectus. 

_ _ * ■ 

When the subscription doses the price will be materially in^ 
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creased. [The present price of Stephens' Greek Thesaurus we 
understand is siz^ guineas. The intended repubUcatioa of H 
seems to have received the most respectable patronage. The 
names of about six hundred subscribers are given with the ad* 
verdsement. The work of Scott, mentioned above, is in two folip 
volumes, not large, and loosely printed. It contains words 
omitted by Stephens, and additional significations and further 
examples of the use of some of those, which he has inserted. 
It was published at London in 1745. Its author, Daniel Scott, 
was likewise the author of several other works. There are two 
copies of it in the Libraiy of Harvard College.] 



• LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 

FOR OCTOBZJE^ NOVEMBER^ AND DECEMEEM, 1812. 

If. B. All aotioe* of worici publishedg or proposed to be published, wlddi 
maf be forwsrded to the publisher of this work, free of expense, shatt 
be maerted in this list. 

AliMoiRS of the wsr tn the southern department of the TTnited Slates^ 
Bj Henry Lee, Lt CoLof the partizsn legion during the war. 3 vols. 8?o, 
Philadelphia, Bradfofd & Inskeep. N. York, Inskeep & Bradford. 

Sketohes historical and descriptive of Louisiana. By Major Amos 
Stoddard, Member of the U. S. M. P. S. and of the New York Historical 
Sodety. 

Travels in the United SUtos of America in the years 1806 and )807 
and 1809, 1810, and 181L (See Repository, voL ii. p. SQ6). By John 
MeUisb. S vols. 8vo. FkiUdelphia. * 

Medical inquiries and observations upon the diseases of the mind. "Bf 
Benjamin Rush, M. D. 8vo, £2:50, bound. PhiL Kimber & Richardson. 

The primitives of the Greek tonguei and rules for derivation, from the 
wotks of the Messrs. de Port RoyaL Boston, W. Wells and T. B* Wait^ 
ft Co. 2^, bound. • ^ 

Perpetual war the policy of Mr. Madison, being a candid exammatioii 
9f hif lat^ Meisage to Congress, Zy a New England Fanner. Bostoq^ G« 
Stebbins. 

An Xssay on slave representation. By Boreas. Awake O spirit of the 
Hortik New York. 

' Spcephes in the United States* Congress of the Hon. Mr. Cheeves of 
South CaroKna, and the Hon. Mr. Richardson of Massachusetts^ on the 
«|dject of the merchants' bonds. Boston, Pitot compting room. 
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t^iy in Berkley, Not. 369 18I3> By ThomM Androty A. BC B(Mtoii» Sp 
^« Aitofltftmi^* 

the works of R.T«PiiB«,juii* £«;^ withaiketieh nf hii lifn, iili»«wW, 
|nd writiiifB. 8(vo. BoMoDh J. Belcher* 

Huhert and EUen, with other poems^ By L« Bl. Stryant Boilioi^ C^ 
Stebbins, 4to, gS. 

The Portrait* a poem, delivered before the Washington Benevvdent 
ftbeiety st Newbaryport^ Oct 8r» 1813. By John Pierpont» K^ Boilw^ 
Jkadlbffd & Read. 

A selection of English epigrams. Boston, J. Belcher. 

The Cyn^ Py Growler GniiF| Esq. aided by a confpderacy of Jisfctsfw 
cddogif 

A short, simpk, and plain method of demonttsating the §Mi book4# 
VucUd's elenienta. Cambridge, HiUiard h M^tcalf. 

The plsin, harmonious sense of aeriptuie the test of opinionib By 
Thomas Worcester. A pamphlist of 32 pages. This pamphlet is in unir 
•on with pihU ^<««| and giv^s som^ new views of t^ ao|»jaGi, conaidtred 
aUe and satisfactory. Boston, Bradford & Read. ISi oenta^ 

A sermon delivered at the intern^nt of the reverend Thomas Thaeh- 
ar, ▲.H. 4.A. a. Utr minister of the third parish in IMham, By the 99Tr 
awm d Stephen Palmer, a. m. Boston, J. Belcb«r« 

A aennMi ptw^l^ed aa the state prison, on Sunday, T^» 3^, 1B13,' ad? 
dicaaed toall the prisoners, ant cnJcylaed |br the use of prisons, whh a 
concluding i^dress to the two condemned pirate% TuUy and Dakon. ^y 
Charlea Lowell. Boston, J, Belcher. 

A sermon delivered ^ore th^ Massschusetts Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, October 31, 18 1 3. By Joseph Dana, p. n; pastoa 
f9f the south church in Ipfwich. Csmbridge, HiUiard & Metcalt 

A aermon delivered at Ellsworth, (Me.) at the ordiaation of the Rer. 
pet^ ^urte. By Samuel feudal, d. q. Bostpi^ 

^ shbrt Biblical Catechism, containing questions historicfl, doctrinal, 
practical, and experimental, ^y I^errey Wilbur, a. m. 

Ai) act establishing rules and articles for the government of the armies 
pf the United States, with the regulations of the war department relative 
to the same, and the aeveral laws respecting the army. 

Practical instruction^ for military gificerst to which is added a new 
Vailitary dictionary, with plates. By £. ff oyt, brigade major, and inap^t* 
ior ifi the militia pf Massachusetts. Svp. 

Ameripan artillerists coippani9n, or, elpmentf of artillery. 

Rules sod regulations for the fidd exercise si>d mspontvree of the 
fnneh ii^5|i^, issued August, 1791; snd |the manoiovres whiph have 
been since sdopted by t}ke emperori also the inan(|M)vres of the fidd aitS? 
lery with the iofantiy. Bjr Col. J. Aipefet de.la Crotuc, li|te chief of brif? 
fd9 in the Fj^nch service. 3 vols. 4vo^ The tlHj:d ccfMsistiBg ef pb^tes* 
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Regulttlons fbr the field exercises, iDancruTreq. tad eofiduett ^f th^ ia- 
Antry of the United States, drawn up and ada{»ted to the orpanizttioB of 
Che mHitia and regular troops* By Col. Alexander Smith, by order of tb« 
f e cr e ta ry of war, with thirty lour ezplanato|y plates, ivo^ %^ 

The British system of SducaJtion« being a complete epitome of the son 
fTovements and inventions practised by Joseph Lancaster. Baltimove* Jr 



* TUB art of writing reduced to its first principles. By 'Nathan Towni| 
girdfefsor of penmanriiip in New Tork. 

* Proceedings of the late court martial held at Salem at tlie trial of M^j* 
Gen. Ebenexer Goodale, of the second division of the mHitia of this ^m« 
tiKmweilth. Boston, Cummings flc HiUiard. 

Trial of Samuel Tully and John Dalton, on an indictment for piracy* 
^ibre the cireuU court of the United States at Boston, Oct. 3^ \^{% 
(from minutes taken at the trial*) 5d edition. Boston, J. Belcher. 

The Wt and confession of Samuel Tully, written by himself^ while un- 
der sentence of death. Boston, Watson h. Bangs, 

Original tales never befine published* designed as a new«yean gift lor 
theyearlSU. 

. Psalms and Qjymnst by Jetemy Belknap, v. m Tq this edition we ad* 
4ed twenty three hymns, by the siioecasor of tiie rewrend author. Bottoa^ 
Tliomaa k, Andrews. 

Foreign JTarh* 

A practical treatise on the law of nations, vcUtive to iht legal effect of 
war on the commerce of beUigereots and neutrals; and on orders in coun.<. 
cil and licences. By Joseph Chitty, Esq. To yskjch are added extracts 
from Grotius, Bynkershoek^ and V«tteli also the letter of Sir Wi]liaa\ 
Scott, and of the duke of Newcastle^ fiie. containing matters applioabic ta 
the law of pri«e. price £3 in boarda» $3:50 sheep. Boston, Bradford & 
Read. 

BellN Operative Surgery, 3 vols. Svo. Hartfbrd, Hale and Hosmen 

Elements ^ of Chemical Philosophy. By Sir Humphrey Oavy, i.l. d» 
F. a. s. Sec New Yoik, Inskeep & Bradford. 

The Theofjr of agreeable sensations^ in which the Iowm observed by 
nitture in the &tribution cfpleoMurB are investigated, and the ^neiplu of 
natural theology and moral philoto^j are established^ including a disbeita^ 
tjon on the harmoi^ of etyle* 34mo. 63| cents in boarda» 75 cents bound, 
Pofton, Bradford h Read. 

Locke on the Human Understanding: with a Ufe and portrait of t1ui 
90thor« 3 vols. 8vo» CaBibridge« Wt HiHiard. 

The life of Benvemtto CelUni, n Florentine artist, cantaimng a vnriely 
of curious, and intste«ting particulai* relative to painting, scolpiimk aad 
j|relMtectiire^#nd the hi8(ory nf hia own tifoc. 3 vobt dyo^ 
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CaUmities of authon: includiDg some inquiries reflpeeting their monl 
•nd Utenury character. 3 voU. 12mo. By J. D'Israell. New York, Jamea 
Eastbum, 

ETening Entertainments^ or delineatioos of the manners juid customa 
of Tarioiis nations* designed for youth. . By J. Oeppmg. PhiUdelphifa 
Daidd Hogan. 

• The Mileatan Chief, a romance. By Dennis Jasper Muiphj. 2 vols. 
13mo. 

Traits of Nature, a noveL By Miss Bumey. 9 vols. Bradford & Read. 

Married life» or faults on both sides* By Miss Howard* 

ThinkS'I-to-myBclf, a novel; 3d American from the Tth London edi- 
tion* Boston, Bradford & Read., 

Says-I-to-myself, a noveL By Thinks-I.to-my8el£ 

Self-Indulgence, a tale of the nineteenth century. Boston, Thomas 
Wells. 

» 

Things by their right names, a novel. By a person without a nam^ 
Boston, Munroe & Francis, and £. Qotton. 

The Spirit of "the Book,** a political and amatory romance, from tha 
3d London edition. Baltimore, £. J. Coale. 

Poetical vagaries. By George Colman. Boston, C. Williams. 

.Asop*8 Fables in Greek. Boston, Cummings & Hilliard. 

Works in the press or proposed to le p/ublished. 

Whiting & Watson of New York have made ammgements to com- 
mence a nereotype edition of Ooederlein and Meianer^s Hebrew Bible. 
The work will be previously corrected in type, by the Rev. Dr. J. M. 
Mason, Prindpat, and the Rev. 8. M. Matthews, Professor of BibBcal Lit* 
crature and Ecclesiasticat Hiitory, in the Theological Seminary of New 
York; and will be published under the joint patronage of this seminary, 
and the Theological Seminary at Andover, Massachusetts. The stereo- 
^pe plates will be caat by Mr. Wattyt and from the spectmenaof hit akill 
In -the art, there b aaid to be the gveatest confidence of his success in this 
undertaking. The type will be large and elegant, and it is calculated that 
the wort Witt make about ISOO pages, large 8vo. It is said that no pains 
nor expense wiU be spared to render this a perfect edition. The price is 
expected not to exceed 1^7 in boards. 

The Chronicle, or an annual view of history, politics, and Vterature; 
IbreigB and domestic By John £. Hall, late of Baltimorei assisted by 
several -men of letters. The work will be devoted to the following sub- 
jects: 1. An annual history of Europe; 3. a congressional hlstofy of the 
United States, with occasional noticea of important proceedinga in the 
itaie legislatures: 3. Public documents; 4. A register of remarkable oc- 
currences; 5. Biographical sketches of persons distinguished at the bar 
or m th* polpit. In the cloeet, or the fields. & Procee^gs of learned so- 
cieties, at hbme and abroad; 7. An annual history of literature, foreign 
and dooMitic; & Easays on misceUaneoua toinet; and poetical effhaions; 9- 
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StAtiftical rcpoftSi Price %6 per aimam. To be publiilied in lour ^oaiw 
taffy Diimbcrf. Philftdel|khia, Mosei Thomaa. 

"^ ViewB of Louiiiana. By H. M. Bnckenridge, Esq. Thli work K 
Mid to be the retoH of obeerrations made by the author, ipntbin the last 
two years; dmiog which time be had occasion to trayerse the most inter- 
eating parts of Upper and Lower Louisiana. A considerable part has al- 
Kady ^>peared, in eleven numbers, under the head of Sketches of Louis- 
iana, in the Louisiana Gazette, published by Joseph Charles at St« Louis. 
8?o. price £3 in boards. Pittsbuq^, Cramer, Spear h Eichbaum. 

* W. Welbi and T. B. Wait propose to publiah the Parent's Assistant, 
or stories for children. By Miss Edgeworth. Also^ 

The Influence of Literature upon Society. By Madame de StaeL 9 tola* 
13mo« Also, 

M\Xkud*n Pocket Cyclopaedia. 

Bradford & Read propose soon to puUish the Twin Sisters^ or the 
advantages of Religion.'* Also the Ke^ CktUtens FHend, translated from 
the Germans a smaH vohime for children. 

Cummings & HiUiard have in the press Evenings at Hornet By Mrs. 
Barbauld. 3 vols. ISmo. Also, 

A Compendium of Geography, for the use of schods. 



EDITOR'S NOTE. 

The Editor presents to the pablic another number of the 
Repository. He was induced to continue the work, not because 
at the tine this determination was made there was any certain* 
ty of adequate support; but in consequence of die enoourage- 
inent of a number of. gendemen of our metropoli99 by whose 
approbadon he feels honored, and for whose exerdoas-he b 
gratefuL He was led to expect, when he hegan to prepare for 
the present number, that such adiUtiona woidd he nsade to die 
list of subscribers as would, as far as it depended on their num- 
her, remove any doubt respecting the conunuance of the woric, 
by at least preVendng its being to him a source of eacpense* 
This however has not been the case»^ It.becomeii therefore 
necessary for lum to state, that unless some alteradon of cir« 
cu ras ta nc es, which he has now no reason to ho)>e, shall take 
place, the Work will cease with the completion of the present 
volume. 
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Thb foOowiny table Rivets at one view, tbe greatest heat and cold uA 
the ifte*n tempeMeture of each monthi alio the extrem^k and means ibr 
•acb of the seasons, as dedueed from obseiralions taloen at CambtidgejlH 
tbe manner and with the instrument bdbm deseribed* vdL iL |p. 908L 
These results majr be used aa a oontinuatiooof the thermmnetrical tablesb 
vol.iLp.dllandm 
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Theological Department 

S>e TXMBBB, ttmO TtMtBlU 

A DEFENCE OF THE ESSAY ON THE PHRASE 

"SON OF god;' 

Which was pUbRshed in the ReporiUry^ voL iL p* 241. 

-As several different poftitions were taken in the Easay on the 
phrase Son of God, which appeared in the fourth number of 
the Repository, we now beg leave to recapitulate some of them* 
1. From a view of the nature and diversity of the objects, 
to which the phrase is applied, we discover that it caimot be 
understood literaUy; while from select passages, it seems to be 
an expression of a state of favor with the divine Being. From 
the simple application of this title therefore to our Saviour, it 
nay not be inferred that he is "begotten of the substance of 
God*'' 

2* From a similar but more careful view of the epithets^ 
which are used in conjunction with this phrase, when applied 
to Christ, such as "only begotten," "own,** "beloved," and "first 
bom;" from a diligent comparison of them in^the cases of their 
occurrence, both in the Hebrew and Greek scriptures; and 
from a collation of texts where they are applied to other per- 
sons, we drew the conclusion that they give no authority to the 
VoUJII. No. a. 1 
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interpretation of ^Son of God," when that title is con- 
&rred on our Saviour. 

The proofs of these positions the author of a letter in the 
last Repository (which was entitied ^ A reply to the essay on the 
phrase Son of God") did not notice. 

Having in the Essay thus attempted in general to show that 
the phrase ^^Son^of God>" wit;^ its c()rri^spondent phrases and 
attendant epitfatts, could not in any application be literally un^ 
derstood, we passed (3.) to some particular ideas, which are 
sometimes included in them. 

The principal of these was that **Son of God," whenifipli* 
ed M»r 4*;0i» [by distinction] to our Saviour, was synonymous 
with Messiah* By synanymoua we did dot mean that they 
were of the same grammatical signification, (as for instance the 
words order and cpfiimfrnd are) but that, in most if not a)l the 
cases, where Son of God b lypUed to Christ, it points him out 
in his character of the expected Jewish Messiah^ and designates 
not a descent from the divine essence, but a state of divfaie fa- 
von This point had indeed been contested by Trinitarian di- 
vines, who aou^.in the tide an indication of the equal Deity 
of the Saviour. But as our remarks were not directed 
against the Trinitarian hypodi^sis, we tiiought it unneeeasary to 
enter into this controversy— especialty as it was along one. It 
was therefore only observed, that Mr. Locke and Dr. Watts have 
each maintained, and with great force, that **die Son of God" 
was a designation equivalent to ^Hhe Messirii." It was alooaaid, 
that much might be advanced to show, that the Jews had no 
expectations of a Messiah, who was ^^of God's substance:"**- 
atid that the ancient Chaldee paraphnises, which were of* para- 
mount authority among tiiem, and which are said by many 
critics, as Masclef and Prideaux, to have been used in the syna- 
gogues on the sabbath-day in the thne of our Saviour, eiqaress- 
ly exclude the idea of proper filiation, in their translation of 
tile passages which may be thought to imply it:— -while on ev- 
ery occasion their renderings of scriptures, that sp^k of fauosan 
ot angelic beings as ^*8ons of God," are carefuly guudad 
against fiteral misconceptions. The passage from the second 
Psalm we placed in a note, and would add a few others to il- 
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histrate It.* lo lUmioii periwps to this Mtkority of die panh 
pinBtB^ the anther of the reply saya-^-^^thet whatever modem 
Jews nugrl&iTe said, there is in aetipture together with otbef 
ancieal leWiah writings, sufficient evidence to my mind, that 
the ancient Jews, of best inKkrsitedihg in their scriptures, di4 
believe that die Son of God was to be made of die seed of 
Abraham according to the fleslu'' Nothing was said in ths 
Essay to deny that die Son of God, was made of the seed of 
AlMraham according to the flesh. The inf|ttiiy was, whether 
Ais Son of God of the seed of Abraham, was ^oi God's suhr 
stance as begotten of htm*" With regard to the modem Jewf 

m 

* The passage in the second Psalm '*thoa art my Son, this day havel 
hegottea thee," it will be rccoUected, is that which is quoted in the New 
Testament, Acts xiii. 33f and Ifebrews i. 5; where it is expresdy appiiad 
tD Christ. In the origind Psain, k wis prohabfy spoken of Davil or 
Sslomoiu The paraphrase ia— **Belofed a$ a child to a father, thou art 
puce to me, as if I had this day treated thteJ* In 3 Samuel vii. 14^ is the 
promise of God to Darid, in behalf of Solomon, **l will be to him a father, 
and he shall be to me a son.** This is also, Heb. i^ 5, applied to Christt 
The Chaldee paraphrast is careful to render it by a double form of coia- 
paiisoii, iHiich remotes it, even at the eaqieoseef ghunoMdcal eorrestness^ 
bsyoad the possibiUty of literal uiierpratatton. **£t ille crit mihi Jtmi/k 
jtoar filiufc** *1^ ^*f » In Psalm luzii* 6^ is the passage quoted by our 
Saviour John x« 35. '^ said ye are gods and all of you children of the 
Most High.** The paraphrase renders it, **! sud ye are reputed as angela, 
as high angels all of you.*' So in Job t. 6. ii. 1. and zzxviii. 7* **Soaa of 
God" is given by the Chaldee ''angeto" and "bands of angels." In Daniot 
iibS5, we fead "Lo I see four men loose, walking in the midst of the fire 
—and the form of the fourth is like the Son of God*" As there is no 
Chaldee paraphrase of Daniel, we canAot so readily tell what the ancient 
Jews supposed this fourth to be. The version of Theodotion, however, 
which we nsually have in the Septuagint, renders it "like d son of Godi** 
Slid Symmaohus *Ue an AngeL" Sudi too is the rendering of the mod* 
cm Chaldee paraphrase of Daniel, by Jachiadesb— in Ikenius* Thesaurus 
tom* i* pag. 803, is a dissertation of Hilpert's upon this subject, in which 
may be found some curious extracts from the Rabbinical books. One from 
m^Vni mVnV (questions and answers) n worth notice for its good 
sense and present appKcation. "If any one says that he would be improp- 
erly called Son of God, who was not produced of the essence of the Dei^, 
answer himi— 4hat we cannot speak of God, except by way of similitude, aa 
when we attribute to him eyes, mouth, ears, and the like:— The mode of 
similitade is this—when the scripture calls any one the Son of God, he 
is miderstood, oAo tUe^ the eepfimand ofGod^** 
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we know not why fhey were quoted: for the most orthodox 
Jewish tracts, if we may trust die oonfater of Dr» AUix,^ aie 
forgeries of a comparatively modenk age. At least no aUusioa 
was made to them in the Essay. Of tl|e ancient Jewish wri^ 
ings, besides the soriptures, which fairor thb idea of literalgen" 
enition, we think diere are none. The Apocryphal writings 
have been quoted by Trinitarian divines, but never, that we 
have seen, in favor of the doctrine in question; and as to Philo 
Judasus, it is not usual at this day to press lum into the Chris- 
tian cause on any scheme. Excepting these, there are.no Jew* ^ 
ish writings, of any probabfe authenticity, whidi come widiin 
two centuries of the paraphrasts, unless, says Nye, it be *Hhe 
Sepher Jetzira, being a book (you must wot) by the patriarch 
Abraham!" 

Besides these remarks in die Essay on the opinions of the 
Jews, somediing was done in the way of comparing of texts, 
from which it might appear that ^Hhe Son of God" and ^Hhe 
Messiah" were equivalent designations. Out of a very great 
number of illustrations of this kind which were collected, a 
few only, for die sake of brevity, werr oiFered. The authcMr of 
die Reply has not corrected the comparison in any of them, aor 
9howp how the conclusion, which they authorise, can be avoid- 
td. But he has quoted two texts himself, to which we will at- 
tempt a reply. He asks ^^who can suppose that the Jews would 
have accused our Lord oi the blasphemy of making himself 
equal with God for saying that God was his father, if they had 
understood him to mean only that he ^w^ beloved as a son to 
a £ither;' and if those Jews mistopk our Lord's meaning, why 
did he not otherwise explain it, instead of vindicating the 8ay« 
ing *I am the Son of God.' " We think he does otherwise ex- 
plain it -—^^ Jesus said, many good works have I showed you 
from my father; for which of those works do ye stone me? The 
Jews answered him, saying, for a good work we stone thee not, 
but for blasphemy, and because that thou, being a man, makest 
thyself God: or a God (as the Greek wiU bear, and the context 
seems to require.) Jesus answered them, is it not written^ I 
laid ye are gods? (Ps. Ixxxii. 6.) if he called theni gods ui^tQ 

fdtx^heaKyc See bis '^Doctrine of the Triaily.** 
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wiioin the word of God came— eay ye of him, whom the 
Father hath sakgtifikd and semt into the world, thou 
bfauiphemest, because I said I am die Son of God.^" Here is 
an explanation; and it is given, one may say, wich the precision 
of a definition. First we are told what it is which gave the 
Old Testament worthies a claim to the subordinate tide of God: 
^he ciAed them gods unto whom the word of God came." But^ 
most of all— '^ay ye of him, whom the Fadier hath aancttfi" 
td and sent into the worlds thou blasphemest, because I said I 
am the Son of God." We read not ^^ whom the Father hath be- 
gotten,"— rao^ ^^who is of God's substance as begotten of him:'^ 
But whom the father hath sanctified and sent. This too not 
incidentally said, but when our Saviour was expressly arguing 
with the Jews, and ^^vindicating" the propriety of calling him* 
self Son of God* If ever he meant to say that he wasof God's 
substance, this surdy was the time. His ^emies were press- 
ing him with die calumny, that he daimed universal equality 
with God, and pretended to confirm the charge, by quoting him 
his own words. And shall we not allow the construction he 
then gave his words, was that which he meant they should 
bear? They, he says, are called gods, unto whom the word of 
God came, and he is called *Son of God,' who was' sanctified 
and sent into the world. All this is very consistent and intel- 
ligible; but if our Saviour had really been ^^ God's substance, 
as begotten of him;" would he not have reasoned, ^how say ye 
of him whom the Father generated and begat, thou blasphemest,' 
&C. This too would have been consistent, if not very intelligi-* 
ble; but to insist, that he meant this^ and said the other^ is to 
put into his mouth not a Vindication" but a sophism. But let 
us pursue the passage a verse or two farther. ^^If I do not the 
works of my Father believe me not, but if I do, though ye be- 
lieve not me, believe die works, that ye may know that I am in 
the Father and the Father in me." Now what testimony could 
our Lord's mighty works yield to the quesdon of his literal 
generation? If miraculous powers are a proof of this genera- 
tion, dien it must be extended to all the angels of the Lord, nay 
to Moses and all the prophets. These powers were indeed 
proofs that our Lord was sanctifed and sejit^ by God, because, 



•ft was ssdd, ^ao miHB oouU da them excqpt God wvire ilMi ^^ 
Ajid if a doobt jtt remaio there is stsU aaother drcamatanee 
of confirmatioo. Three veraes forward we read, ^and waaf 
resorted to him, and said, Jotm did no miracle, but ail things 
that Jolm q>ake of this man are truCk" These ace the words of 
Jewish conv«ts-*-of the body of believers* Thejr occmr imoae^ 
diately after the rdbtion oi our Lord's ^vindicatioii'' of his title 
SonofGod: and the question is, whether it be not too much to 
think, that these Jews had just been hearing our Saviour avow 
himself a part of the identical essence of the eternal Ged, and 
firmly believing this avowal, turned on their beds, with the dia- 
jiaraging words, ^^ things that John said of lAw inim are trtte*** 

The other passage adduced by the author of the Reply in 
this connexion need not detain us so long* He si^s, ^for whatp 
ever reasons others may be called Sons of God, they have the 
tide by gtfij but our Lord.haa the name by inhmiancu - He is 
made so much better than the angels, as he hath by inberitanee 
obtained a more excellent name than they; &r unio which of 
the angels hathCiod said, thou art my Son, this day have I bor 
gotten thee." We would ask whether the audior of the Repty 
has read the text aright? The superior!^ of Christ over the 
gels is not placed in the superiority of inktriianct over 
but in the superior degree of the thing inheriftedi to wit^^itbe 
**more excellent name:" for whereas Son of GckI, in applica- 
tion to angels, means only a bduig fiivorsd as those pure apiiits 
doubtless are; when applied to Christ it means that moH favored 
Being, who is the chosen Saviour of the world. It n neidier 
said nor inferred, that angels have that only by gifi^ which Christ 
has by inheritance, but that the angels have not inherited so ex- 
cellent an expres^on of divine &vor, as Christ has* For only 
see how the ellipsis of the sentence must be supplied, according 
to the commonest rules of grammar* ^Bemg minde so much 
better than the angeb, ashehathbyinheittattceobtttncdamore 
excellent name than they" have by inheritance obtained* It is 
therefore incoirect to say-^^Hhat for whatever reasons others 
may be called Sons of God, they have the title by ^^ but our 
Lord by inheritance." 

It was urged in the Essay, that a Son was a being of the 
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same nature aa tbe Fathers-^i-^ibBolateljrand literally of tlie same 
natune* Tbk was said ti> be a general law of creation, and if 
ic ever were violated, in the ease of an individual, he would be 
accounted and calfed a monster. We expected that all this 
woidd be comMered a truism, but it is not aDowed to be even a 
trttdu The audior of the. Beply says^^most certainly dien it is 
n^ a aecessaiy law of nature, that every son, or that any son, 
afaaft be absolutely equal to his father." The alleged law was 
not, as die audior of the re|^ quotes it, diat Hi Son should be 
abaolately equal to hia &dier:' — though we think that if that did 
not hold, the human race, in the long run, would beg^ to inquire, 
and wisely, of the times diat are past. But the alleged law was, 
dttit *Hhe Son should be absolutely a being of equal nature widt 
the Father:'' of a finite nature, if ^e fieither be finite; and by 
analogy of an infinite nature, if the father be infinite. And 
aa the author of die Reply, upon observing this restatement of 
the alleged law of nature, may aQow it to be one, we would 
reaaoQ a litde upon it» God, we are told in scrijAure, ^givetk 
his spirit lo Chrisfr«-hath JiurdSr him both Lord and Messiah-— 
hath raised him up, with his right hand— ^hath exalted him to 
heaPisnceaad a Saviour— hath ^m him to be the head of all 
dungs to die chorch— hadi given him a name which is above 
every name— «hadi thawed him all things which he doth — hath 
geiven him to have life in himself—- hath nuuk htm better than 
the angdsF^hath anointed him widi the oil of gladness above 
AttyidbiM-'-^and appointed him htiv of all diings. AH this is 
by free gift, and not by nature or birth. That, which is g^ven 
Ivcely, mig^ have beenwithhcdden; so that those, who maintain 
that Christ was literally ^Son of God,' must allow that there 
was a dme when a being, who was a derived portion of the in- 
effiifale substance of the Supreme God, was without ^Hhe divine 
•pint,'' and without *4ife in himself," when he was neither 
*^JLord nor Messiah, Prince nor Saviour," when he knew not 
^^sirbat the Father doeth,"when he was but equal, and for ought 
appears, inferior to the angels, before he was^^appointedadhetr'^ 
universal, and when he was unanointed ^Syith the oil of gladness 
above his feUows." Tliey must suppose diat a personified portion 
of the divine essence could natorally ^do nothing of bimstlf^'' 
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They must suppose that a definite part of the mind of God was 
the soul which, ^^grew in wisdom'' among the villages of Galilee: 
and that it was a real emanadon from the sovereign Majestp*, 
which was tempted, even to suffering; yea, in all points like as 
we are; and which, being in agony, was strengthened by an an* 
gel sent from Heaven. — There is an Almighty God of tre* 
mendous power, and serenely happy beyond the diought of men 
or of angels; there is a *^man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief, led like a lamb to the slaughter, and prostrate in heavi- 
ness even to death:" — Do we say that this sufferer is Steralfy 
the Son of that God! 

But we return to the argument. If ^Messiah' and *Son of 
God' be synonymous, it is inquired whether it would not be 
mere tautology *to say — ^'Hhou art the Messiah the Son of the 
living God?" Let us see. It will be granted diat ^'confess" 
and **dcny not" are, in John i. 20, synonymous. Yet diey are 
both used — ^^*And he confessed ttxtd denied noty but confessed^ I 
am not the Christ." Every repetition is not tautology, which 
means needless and feeble repetition:->and, among Jewidi writers 
particularly, repetition is considered as a characteristic idiom of 
their speech. But if we do call the expression ^Hhou art die 
Messiah the Son of the living God," a piece of tautology, Mark 
and Luke seem to have called it so too; for, in his report of 
this very conversation, where Matthew gives it "thou art the 
Messiah, the Son of the living God," Luke writes ''thou art the 
Messiah ofGod^ and Mark "thou art the Messiah^ Now it 
is submitted to any man's judgment, whether, to say the least, 
it is not more probable that Matthew should insert, by this 
idiom of repetition, two titles of equivalent import, than that 
Mark and Luke should, of two different titles, omit diat which 
formed by far the most striking part of Peter's confession. If 
^Messiah' and *Son of God' are equivalent, surely there is noth- 
ing strange, at least in a Hebrew writer, in using them botht if 
they are very different, it is passing strange, that Mark and 
Luke should conspire to retain the inferior at the expense of 
the superior. 

The author of the Reply, as already quoted, sajrs— >^diere is 
in scripturcitogetherwithother ancient Jewish writings, sufficient 
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evidence in my mind, that the ancient JewB^ of bestundentaniUng 

in the scriptures^ did believe that the Son ef God was to be made 

of the seed of Abraham according to the flesh. And I apprehend 

that this is the reason why Matthew, Mark, and Luke were^ 

silent respecting the preexistence of the Saviour, of whom thiejf 

wrote. They narrated things, which proved our Lord the 

promised Messiah, and those, who understood the scriptures, 

would of course understand that he was the Lord from heaven.'* 

But the gospels of Mark and Luke were not addressed principal* 

ly, much less exclusively, to Jewish converts; neither did John 

write immediately upon discovering the deficiency in their histo* 

ries, and to make up the want of the doctrine of Christ's literal 

generation. Luke is thought by the ancient Christian fathers^^ 

who tell all that is known upon the subject, to have written his 

gospel entirely, or at least expressly, for Gentile converts. And 

Mark issupposed to have written his for the Italian churches which 

certainly were Gentile in part. Those then, who formed such • 

.considerable portion of the Christians,, to whom the gospels of 

Luke and Mark were given, so far from well understanding the 

Jewish scriptures, had probably never read them, if indeed the 

commoa sort had even heard of them. From the Jewish scrips 

turies diereibre, they could have derived no idea of the liten^ 

generauon of Chrbt. But John, it is thought, perceived duuspmc 

Christians began to deny this, before his death; and resolving 

that they should no longer plead in excuse the silence of their 

gospels, wrote his to supply the defect, and correct the errow 

If this was his design, he seems to have executed it in a manner 

as inconceivable as the doctrine, which he b supposed to have 

maintained; for though he meant, according to the author of 

the Reply, abundantly to assert that Jesus Chrbt was Son of 

God by inheritance^ in distinction from all others^ who are so 

merely by 4idoption or giji; he teUs us in his first chapter and 

twelfth verse, that Christian believers are ^^Sons of God," and 

that not by adoption, but by 6irM, ^^which are bom not of blood, 

but of God." Thb however by the way: John wrote hb gosr 

pel to correct the errors of those, who had omitted, from their 

Christian creed, the ^^material article" in question. But Lujkt 

• SceLsrdnttt'shiatsryofcbsspoitlessiideyimgtIistSk 
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ahd Mark Wrote in the years 63 or 64; ind according to Ae 
cakulation of MiH^ which the author of the Refdy aj^ars to 
liave fbUowed, St. John's gospel could xiot have been piiriiHshed 
tBI the year 97* This is thirty three yean irfterwarda; and ae* 
tdtditx^ one whole generadon of Gentiie converts must have 
'died, Withoutthat knowledge of ChriA's Iheral generation, whidi 
they could not have gained from the Jewish scripturea, for they 
^d not know them; nor from St. Jolm's gospel^ for it was ndk 
Written. We mtxst therefore suppose that one ge)£i!eration, and 
Afat the very primitive one of GentSe Christians, died without k 
knowledge of a doctrine, which the author of the Refdy caHa ^ 
Vnateri a l article of faidi,'' and which St John, according to his 
interpretation, declares to be necessary for sahration.-^Thia 
poiM ttiay admit of furdier iHtistration. We might expect per- 
haps, upon the idea of the audior of the R^ly, t^t wh^ 
'preiithingor writing to Jews, the aposdes would excuse them- 
lielves ^rom insisting at length upon thitt doctrine of Christ's lim 
toft generation, which, it is tiiought, may be found in the JeiriA 
atHptufes. If this was redly their practice, doubtle A #e aluA 
iltee, When they addreto the heathen, iSttot they make particuUr 
liilBtitiote of tills ^^maiterial article of finlh;'' aod whkh #9 need 
to be distinctly taught' to those, who could not previousty havfe 
idartvedit from the Old Testament. Espeeially if tftey should 
ind, pA^aliling in any part of the heaiihett #orld, phikmophictA 
VpHtAokis, upon whldi tlie notion of Christ'is literal generatidn 
^tdd be easily etifgrafted. Titere is, in the seventeenth- ttxaptdr 
iff ihe Acts, a discourse of St. Paul's to the Atiiemams* This 
h a pieo^e, who s^e utterly ignorant of the Jelrisfa seripttft^, 
imd triH' therefore need to be distin^tiy taught this doctrine: vtA 
We shall no doubt find tMs mcetyofoiir faith entrusted witiiout 
hesitation to an audience of the country ^a of Phto and Aris- 
tode, dte most absti^ct an'd philosophic^ I'e^ifroners in tSie woiM. 
^Fhe in^terieaofthe itieifabie generation might well be concealed 
4tom the untutored Ethiopian or the humble jailer; but in the 
dty of Minerva, and before die court of AreopagQ8;^^white 
stflfiding on that floor wh^e Socrates stood, and looking at Attit 
bench where jSolon sat-— the aposde w9D consider therefineiifareift 
and abstruseness of a noiiM, es^ially If it-Wan iftdi^p^n^abla 
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^unifle of iMk^^m r9thtt a recomnendi^mi to «iiiiouAC<t iL 
WkH. ^n doiea he 9iiy-p->« Ye men of Adiena — God hath ap* 
p^lBled % dsiy, in die which he will judge the world ip righ^ 
te$iM8fijB6fi, 9T TQAT MAH,whomhe hehathordwied." Hkmh^ 
Pliul knew that be wae addreesiog an aiiMiie^ce, which wae vers* 
ed in the eubdeti^of Plato's Logos, which believed in the tUF 
tetoy genius of Soerate^, and which was fond,* even to exceest 
q| the doctrine of superior spirits; yet we choose to think that 
h^ wilUield from them an article of faith, which tbey would 
gladly have received as a flight of kindred philosophy, and 
iffakh is indispensable withal to salvation* This must be said, 
or in the words of a most learned theologian and deplored 
friend, ^Hbe blessed apostle was unfaithful to his master or for/-, 
got his errand*"— *Biit the author of the Reply gives a reaso«^ 
why Mitttbew, Mark, and Luke were so silent about the pre« 
^milenee of our Savioiur. The thing to be proved was not hi% 
preezistenee) but his literal generation* The arguments, which 
^ have just adduced) are bulk upon the concession that the 
Jews H)f bept understanding in their scriptures' did expept a 
Messiah, who was to be of God's substance. But need thia 
concession be made? There are cases, in which we may credit 
die most faithless me^i; viz. where it is for their present inter- 
eff to speak truth. We mey accordingly trust die Pharisees, 
(whom we suppose to have been the Jews of best understand- 
ing in the scriptures,) when, upon a pertain occasion, they arc 
called i^Hm for their opinion of the Messiah. The relation is 
in Matthew zitii. 4}--p-45. Jesus asks the Pharisess *^what 
thipk ye of the Messisih^ whose Son is he?" They answer un<« 
hesitatingly ^^the son of David." If they had thought that he 
was liter^ly the ^Son of God," why did they not say soj espe* 
cially as that would have relieved them from the embarrass^ 
ment, into which they were thrown by the next question of Je- 
suq? ^^How then doth David, in spirit, call him Lord:«-*rif Da- 
vid call him Lord, how is he his son?" If the 'Jews held 
the opinion, which the author of the Reply thinks they did, viz. 
tha^ the Messiah was to be actually the offspring of God, why 
did they not make the answer, which Christians, who hold that 
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opinion, would have made for them;— >*Tliough the Mesiiahy 
according to the flesh, is the Son of David, on account of hia 
being of God's substance, he is well called by David his LordL** 
This would have been perfectly coherent; would have re- 
lieved them from the embarrassment, into which our LokPs 
question had thrown them; and furnished them with an answer 
to it plain, simple, and conclusive. Tet we are'told by the evan* 
gelist, that *^w> man was ahk to answer him a word^ Now k 
is entirely incredible that the Jewish doctors, of all men ■ so 
crafty, and of all so tenacious of their dignity, should have 
tamely suffered themselves to be pushed to this nonplus, and 
acquiesced in the disgrace of not answering a wordi'^-by hold* 
ing back an explanation, which would have preserved die con* 
sistency of their first reply; which there was no reason of real 
or fiincied policy to conceal; and which we might diink they 
would have given, whether they believed it or not; at least that 
believing it, they would not have withholden it* This we say 
is an incredible thing; yet they must show it to be a true one, 
who maintain that the Jews believed their Messiah to be the 
substantial Son of God. 

It is asked by the author of the Reply — ^Supposing my sen- 
timent to be correct, what stronger language than ^Son of God,^ 
4iis'Own Son,' *his only begotten Son,' &c. could have been us» 
ed to convey such an idea." Paul, we answer, uses far strong- 
er language of Onesimus, even though he was not his Son, and 
in a case hst more liable to misapprehension, because it was the 
language of man to man. He says^— ^My Son Onesimus, whom 
I have begotten in my bonds, who is my own bowels." This 
text we repeat from tl)e Essay, because the argument which 
it jrields was not answered in the Reply. We have already 
quoted the passage, which upon this scheme of literal interpre- 
tation will prove, that believers in Christ are not only spiriiualhf 
but bodibf bom of God. And we may repeat the request, which 
was made in the Essay, to find, in all scripture, language as 
strong in support of the actual divine generiition of Christ, as 
tiiat which here asserts the actual divine generation of his fidl* 
lowere. It is not said in all scripture that Christ was '^bomncrt 
ofbloodbutofGod*" 
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But it is said that in these cases no material article of faith 
is involved. On the contrary, what was the very condition of 
salvation, to men of that age, is expressly involved:*-*^except a 
man be bom of water and spirit^ he cannot see God." But 
grant that no article of faith were involved— 4ire we to give one 
sense to phrases, when diey occur in common passages, and a 
totally diferent sense when they occur in others, which we may 
think to contun, or which do contain, ^material articles of 
firithP The passages of all others, in which the meaning of 
scripture language is to be ascertained and fixed, are those, 
where na article of faith is expressed. Having fixed it in these, 
we may approach with confidence to more momentous texts, 
and give them the significations, which the analogy of sacred 
phraseology may require. The very reason why there is more 
controversy about the meaningof texts of scripture, than of pas- 
sages in the classics, is, that texts may involve articles of faith; v ^ 
and with articles of faith come prejudice and wresting. Shall 
we suppose that writers, who mean, not to mislead, but to in- 
form, will use a given phrase in one sense throughout the body 
of a work, and use it in quite a different one, in some four or five 
passages, and those too, which of all others they would secure 
from misconstruction* 

Much stress has been laid upon the circumstance that Jesus ; 
is declared to be Son of God by the Almighty himself* 
^ Would not the most high God," it is asked, **have used some 
other wofds, if die expression had not been literally true." But 
there is no reason that God, when he condescends to address 
men, should use those phrases literally, which, between man 
and man, have a figurative signification. And on the very 
contrary, we observe diat, in unnumbered passages of scripture, 
that language, which would be literal when applied to men, can 
only be understood in its application to God as metaphorical to 
the last degree. We take one instance for a thousand, and from 
the very coqimencement of die sacred history* *^llie most high 
God*' says himself, it repenUth me that I have made mauj. and 
his inspired servant more boldly declares, that it gritoed the 
Lord to the heart. Now it might be asked, ^if it were not lit- 
erally true, would Moses dare to tell us that God repented and 
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WM grieved to die heart; wouM h» Mnetion (hfai wiih tli« seal 
of iiiq>iredi acri{)ture, and hundi it dow« to evevf age ai die risk 
of conipeyiiig die meeit dangetoua notiooaoa $o tfuportavt a aub- 
jfict as tb^ character of lehoiv^'* And yet this, aoftr from be* 
ing liieraUy U:ve> can be only naderstood as a metaphor of the 
boldest kMU Bot to reason opon eases yet more in poiat, 
we repeatr-^it is urged io ddiniee of the doclarine of Qbtfist^a 1st* 
oral generatkn, that he was amiouaoed to be the 8on of God 
not only by the apostles but hy Jesus Christ and by God hlm- 
edf:^-FQnd therefore he must UteiaUy be of his substsnee as be- 
gotten of him. If this then is a good rule we shall doubdesa 
be able to see its operation in other cases* St* John's 1 Epifr* 
tie iiL 8^10. ^^He that committeth sin ut qf $he^<fc9U^^ 
in this the childrw of God are manifest and the ckikbrem qf$he 
dmU^ Now John, of aU the aposdes the most amiaUe and the 
mildest, writing in the decline ti life when tus passions were 
softened by age, in an epistle too, which was to come down ta 
die church universal, as a portion of God's word, woidd nol 
surely have twice catted sinners ^*the children of the devil,^ if 
they had not been literally, and in the most proper sieniso of 
words' ^of his substance as begotten of hinu" Lest however 
the severity of this notion should make it hard to be credited* 
let us rise from the servant to his Mister, from the aposde to 
Christ himself* In that discourse (John viii« 1 2*) in which our 
Saviour proclaimed himself the light of the world, and in winch 
he professedly bare tecc^rd of himself, in which thecelbre we 
expect the most careful laaguago, he says to those who sought 
to kill him— ^ Ye are of yovur fath^ry the ^i/*'* He declared 
himself to be, using the words of God (v* §7)^ and purely we 
must say that whatever he thus uttered, was liiermlbf trueifmeo 
that the devil was stricdy and, *m die most proper sense of 
words,' the father of those sinful Jews; as John afterwards, as 
wehave just seen, pronounced him to be the father of aimiers 
in general. But we have yet another testimony, w|iich, though 
we should explain away those already given, there can be no 
pretence &ir not literally believing. To this last wimesa then 
we a^eal. Acts xiii. 9. ^Then Saul, filled with the Holy 
Ghost, set his eyes om, £lymas, and said«!^K>{ullof all sidytkty 



and deceit, thou «0n df the MH^ ^ Reinetther iicy# itM i( 
was ndt Pitul ^Hurliicli sprite, but the Holy Ghost^" and ho# 
shall we doubt that this sorcerer, fSm smful Elynias, as he wM 
thiis solemnly pronounced the son of die def xl, was redly of Ai 
substance of satan as begotten of him* 

With respect to the historical argument from the b^litf of 
the primitiire church, we have no wish to add any thing to the 
revxMr of the Priesdeian controversy. To that RerteW, ^ tt 
has appeared in die numbers of the Reposifoty, we ^tsst refti* 
diose, who wotdd puraue the inquiry into the histi^ of eairiy 
opmions, to die best advantage and With die dearest guide; 
The controversy is so complicateidi that it Ittay be too much to 
etpect that maiqr will be decided by die Review of it aloti6 t6 
acquieace in ks general result. But that ^y one^ i^r p^arvA^ 
faig it, tfboidd tf ay, that this and that ^<was taken f(ttt- ghtoed,^ 
and thia siad that ^Hnust unavoidably be believed,'^ is strange. 

Wb alls toM-^-^Hhat aeeotdHng t§ the beat Itifofm^on, whicik 
GouM be obtained by ntuch inqriiy^ a v«ry grett pHipotAtm of 
die iboat exemplary Cfaristiafla understand the scriptural t6 
tteaa thdt, hi a sense peculiar td h1m«elf, and in die uiost prop^ 
er sense of the words^ our iiord k the Son of God.*^ TUs-at** 
gumen^ we thiols^ is not a good one. What advantage d6e§ 
die mere ex^mplarineto of a Christiitti give him^ in « q^U&trtiOn 
of aaeiqAiysicfs, ^tlcism^ or definition? But We appMi^tid abo 
that ^ filet 46 <asi8taken. We cannot indeed prdfess to hM^ 
Mtde persond inquiiy itfto die opinions of a v^ery greit ]irdp(ft<- 
lion of eseinplaty Christittb#, fbr dial would be to iti^tiii^ the 
sentisHem of evety Chriatiati cduatry in every ftg^. Bcftfi<6ift iM 
few whom we have asked-*^«^do you believe that Chriaft is of 
God's subaiane6?'' we have received, Without exception, an an^ 
iwer in the negative!. We did ncft prc^se tile question to thodc, 
who did not underaland or could not receive the expifttnation of 
the terms, nor did4t seem worth while to ask diem bartly Wh^tfa* 
ar dxey believed that Jesus was truly the Son of God. Every 
Christian beheves it, and it is but \inprofitaUe occupation to 
dweH upon the proposition, as if it w^re denied or doubted. 
But though it is neither denied nor doubted, that Jesus is the 
Sooi of God, ic 19 both doubted and denied, that the Niceae 
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faith 18 the faith of the tcriptiures, and that Chmt is *k)f God's 
substance as begotten of him.'* This is the question;*— and the 
state of the controversy is not unlike that of some other re- 
ligious controversies* An attempt is nuide to identify a cu- 
rious notion in metaphysics with some plain expressions of 
scripture. 

In this controversy we think that the advocates of the liter- 
al generation of Chr'ist attempt to avail themselves of two op« 
posite and incompatible conditions. They first insist that the 
ccmstruction given to terms ^^must have an analogy in nature, 
or the language of human beings," that ^^Christ is Son of God 
in the most strict and proper sense of the terms," and that it is 
a rule of interpretation '^that terms, used in Revelation, must 
be understood in a sense corresponding with some analogy 
known to men." Well then*-what is clearer in the language 
of human beings, than that the Son must be a being of the same 
nature as his Fathen that he must have his father's natural ca- 
p^tiesy not (for the sake of argument we will grant) in the 
same degree^ but certainly in some degree? And since^ in the 
case of an infinite being, there are no degrees, it is as clcariy 
required by the analogy, that the son of an infinite be- 
ing should be infinite, as that the Son of a finite being 
should be finite* Since then there is no part of infinity, 
no part of omnipotence, (because to portion that which is 
unbounded is contradiction in terms), if Christ be Son of 
God in the literal sense of words, then he must be infinite 
and omnipotent* The son of man must be man, and the Son of 
God must be God; else language is used, which has no ana^ 
logical authority. But this c(»clusion, with respeet to the na- 
ture of Christ, being far different from that, which the advo- 
cates of his literal generation would draw, they assume another 
prmciple totally at variance, it would seem, with their fundamen- 
tal one. They now say that ^^however the son may be equal to 
the father in every other case of proper sonship— it is obvious 
that if Christ be the Son of the living God, his sonship oaost 
be in some respects p^citjLiab. to himself*^ Thus to piove 
against one part of the Trinitarian scheme, that Chrbt, as Son 
of God, is a separate being from his Father^ they insist on die 
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Uteiml meaDing and pvper sense of ^die word eon: wlach irn* 
pliea a being diMw^t from his father. But when, on onr part» 
we urged that this Ikeral soosbip would bdeed make Christ a 
b^ing distinct from his Father, but yet a being of equally infinite 
natuie, which would be the Trinitarian hypothesis in its most 
repulsive statement, we were answered by being told of ^^pe« 
cuUar senses" and an exception ^^from other cases." But it can 
be insisted that Christ is Son of God, either in the kUred n^eaa- 
ing of the word eon^ or in some peculiar sense; he cannot be in 
both the one and the other, as the argument is respectively ad* 
dressed to the Trinitarians and to Us. If he be so in the pe- 
culiar, then the argument from analogy cannot be claimed:«^or 
to explain a peculiar sense by the analogy of the literal is solv* 
ing the exception by the rule. If Christ be Son of God in the 
literal sense of Son, then is he not as much God as his Father, 
even as Isaac is as much man as Abraham? 

Again, Christ is said to be Son of God *4n the most proper 
sense of words." Proper is an ambiguous epithet. It may mean 
either that Christ is Son of God in the literal and etymological 
sense of the words, or in their common acceptation in scripture. 
If then it be said that Christ is Son of God in the fcurmer, in 
the very literal sense of the words, we must ascribe to him all 
that is included in the literal signification of S<m, and without 
pleading an excep&on from ^other cases,' or a sense *in some 
respects peculiar,' must allow that as the son of a finite na- 
ture is finite, the son of an infinite nature is infinite, that 
Christ is an infinite being, and that this infinite being sufiered 
on the cross. Or if the other course be taken, and it be said 
that Christ is Son of God, in the common acceptation of that 
I^irase in scripture, we think it may be proved, from Genesis 
to Revelation, that there is not to be found among all the other 
iastances of their ap|4ication the shadow of a case where dieae 
words imply generation from God's substance* 

Toconclude-wewere not aware that the Essay could be chai^ 

ed with want of ^caution or difiidence,' or with ^animating contro- 

▼eisy by philosophical speculations.' If the parag^^ph or two, at 

its. conclusion, of metaphjrmsd reasoning threw an lur of mere 

iqpeculadon over the whole, we regret diat, in the a^al of dis« 
VoL III. No. 2. 3 
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of Ae Re(>I^, from Ae penoml Btyk h«9sMMd,«iMl eafieciallf 
from the ]>eculiar sentiment it mmotains, itt fMcf not affect an 
l{{iiOTSifi<re of the name mth which it mtghn be subscribed. For 
fhat Viame -wt cherish a great respect, and to die works whicfli k 
has sanctioned have paid no lltde attention* Of dieir tfaeolog* 
ksd value and tndy Christian temper weln^etfiehlgheslseose) 
and rejoice to hear of their rapid circulation a6d powerlttl in<» 
ioence» In snbmittilig some differences of opinion fitmi diem 
in the Essay, we did not do it as wisUng to be wisC^WMvedM 
whieh is written,'' but as supported by the authority of many 
Udore Aan half a hundred texts of scripture. 



AN ACCOONT OF THE CONTROVERSY 

BBTWBAll SB. PUESTLKTyDIU HOESi-BTyTHS HOKTaLT EBVIBWEB, 

AND OTHERS. 

CoMhidod ftvna pige 48« 

xlAVtMO ki the preceding pordons of this atoonnt gisM 
dirottgjh wtth die most important topics of the contttiversy, I 
ihall in the condddfaig part, which feiows, first stifte what re- 
bMes to «Otte topics of minor hnportance; next notice, as fisran 
Inm acquafaited widi them, sd) the errolv, dMt have antiieen 
pTHridiisIf mentioned, etthn* tX quotation, or bF tm ns la don, or«f 
ihcdrrect smtement of lacts^ which Dr. Prie s dey has been 
charged widi having committed in works rehtlAg' to %te prea* 
Alt controversy^ etdier in his History of the Cormptions^Hi Us 
TVacts and Defences, or in his History of Ealty Ofiteions; and 
dies add a few miseeHanedds ard^sand retfiarits. 

' Tim first topic of controiF^rsy wtnch I shaR oodce ftlates 
to'th^ qtseatiofr^who were and who were n<H coasideMd'-aa 
heredcs in the eariiier ages of the church? In no part of Ite 
contrcMreraiy did Dr. Priestky Buffer himself to ^ aaore led 
away by fak' opponents, so as to lose sight of d^e ptKipar^objoet 
of dSscJUBsiiMi; ttsd in no part did lie fidl into more mistakes aad 
arrors, thw io tteit whteh rriatts t^ Hkt present «ttlje€t» He 
had inoae of the arts and Ikde even of the hon^t skill of a eon* 



tnyvifiiBulitt£ buL lundffnf in his raiiM. and mnfiii^irt in, Kla 
slanAgdilt h« met (lis oppoocou ou whatever ground they y^txc 
disposed to choose for the encounter*. 

The present controversy had its origin in the following pas- 
si^ of the Charge of Dn Horaleyt wbich^asit respects what 1 
h^m^ distingiushed in the printing) is somewhat siDgMbrly txn 
pi«8sed:<-^^^£pisco|nus, though himself no Socinian, vbbt i^y 
mscyjBBTLY concurred with the Socinians of his time, id mainn 
taitting, that the opbion of the mere humanity of Christ had 
pnevmled very geoeraUy in the first ages; and was nevfr^deem^ 
ed heretical by the fathers of tl^ orthodox persuasion; at least 
not in such degree, as to exclude from the communion of the- 
church,"* This opinion Dr. Horsley attributes to the charitably 
temper of Episcopius, who was deurqus of recommending gen- 
eral toleration by the example of the ancient Christians* On 
this acc4Dunt, Dr. Horsley continues, ^he gave easy credit tct 
unitarian writers, when they represented the diflferences of opin-^. 
ion in die early churches, as much greater than ever really ob-» 
tanned; and the tenderness for sectaries, as more than was ever 
pKactiaedj and, while he opposed their doctrine, he vouched 
their story.?'* The^opimon however of Epiacppiua, he sayi^ 
was false and groundless) and has been unanswerably refuted by 
SishopBulL 

In answer to this part of Dr. Horsley's charge. Dr. Priestley 
has %, letter expressly to prove, ^that the primuive unitari^n^ 
were not considered as heretics*" Bfit this proposition, stated 
in such general terms, follows at once, if the general conclusion 
of Dr. Priestley from the whole controversy be supported, vi:^ 
-^4hat the great body of primitive Christians were unit^-. 
rians. In this latter proposition thp former is of course com- 
prAcnded* If it can be proved that the doctrine of th? trinity 
waa a corruption which commenced in the second century, ^pidl 
^t> before this time the primitive unitarians (constituted the 
bod^ of the church, and for some time after the majority of its 
members, it is wholly unnecessary to prove that the primitive 
nnitstt-ians were not. considered heretics. Every thjng, ^hi^cb 
9r* Priestley establishes in proof of his main, point, goes tp 

* Chsrge 1. f 1. 
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atippoit diis included proposition, and thus generaBy stated, it 
does not properly admit any separate proof. By advancing 
this preposition in the manner he has done, Dr. Priestiey 
laid himself open to the following remarks of his opponent:*— 
*4t should seem," says Dr. Hor8ley,**Aat you have some secret 
mistrust in jrour own heart of the proof which you pretend to 
bring, that the unitarian doctrine was orthodoxy in the first age; 
or you would have been less solicitous to shew, that the primi- 
tive unitarians were not deemed heretics. For a proof that 
confessed ordiodoxy was not deemed heresy, or in other words, 
tiiat the orthodox did never excommunicate themselves, might 
have been spared. This however is the subject of your third 
letter.*** 

In' his Second Letters, Dr. Priesdey continues the subject, 
and in support of his proposition produces some of thosb pas- 
^ges from Origen, which have before been noticed; in which 
Origen afErms the ignorance of the great body of Christians 
concerning the sublime and mysterious doctrine of the Logos. 
These passages in his History of Early Opinions he refers to 
their proper head, as direct evidence that the Gentile Christians 
were even in the time of Origen generally unitarians. 

In his History of Early Opinions Dr. Priestley has resum- 
ed the subject of heresy, and directed his arguments to the 
proof of a proposition less objectionable in form than that which 
he had before stated. It is that in the first ages the Gnostics 
were the only heretics. He has in this work shown that they 
were tiiose, who were chiefly viewed as heretics, and who, al- 
most alone, engaged attention as such. But in doing this he 
linnecessarily and unsuccessfully continued, what he had before 
undertaken, the defence of the Ebionites from the imputation 
of heresy. It was shown by Dr. Horsley, after the publication 
of his work, that the Ebionites were considered heretics bylre- 
ft«U8 at the close of the second century. They were thus con- 
sidered however partly, if not wholly, for other reasons than 
their belief respecting the person of Christ. According to Je-^ 
rom they were anathamat'tzed^ or excommunicated, merely on 
account of their rigid adherence to the Mosaic law* That th^ 

* iMJaen to Dr. Prieitley, Let. 10. 
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were not esteemed heretics was a point very unimportant for 
Dr. Priestley to maintain. 

The part of the controversy, which we are considering, may 
properly be regarded as relating merely to the accounts given 
by the early Christian writers of heretics and heresy; and, to 
their accounts of the articles of belief necessary to communion 
with the church. The main question is— whether, from an ex- 
amination of these accounts merely, laying out of view all other 
evidence, it might or might not be inferred that Gentile uni- 
tarians, those to whom nothing could be objected but the belief 
of our Saviour's simple humanity, were, during the first centu- 
ries, cut oflF from the body of the church as heretics? These 
accounts are given by writers, who maintained the doctrine, of 
Christ's divinity, and who were disposed to speak of the uni- 
tarians as unfavorable as possible. But it is not after their 
opinion of the unitarian belief, it is not whether they consider- 
ed it erroneous and heretical, for undoubtedly they did so, that 
we are inquiring. It is with regard to the fact, whether uni- 
tarians were excluded from the church. And in proof or de- 
nial of this having been the case, no other evidence properly 
belongs to the part of the controversy we are considering than 
what is derived from the two sources I have mentioned. The 
direct evidence that the unitarians constituted at first the whole» 
then the majority, and afterward a great part of the body of 
Christians, as far as this evidence was matter of controversy^ 
I have before stated. But if merely from the consideration of 
the early accounts of heresy and heretics, and of the articles of 
belief necessary to communion, it can be shewn that the Gen- 
tile unitarians were, during the first centuries, not heretics, in 
the sense above-mentioned, that is, were not separated from the 
church, this will greatly strengthen Dr. Priestley's main argu- 
ment. ' As there is no controversy that they were afterward 
heretics, the diflPerent state of things, during the first centuries, 
^rill coincide with and confirm Dr. Priesdey's supposition of 
the' doctrine of the trinity being an innovation, which gradual- 
ly acquired strength. It will seem to follow that the trinitarian 
par^, which had its origin among the more learned converts, 
the philosophers and the writers, and which finally prevailed and 
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establiahed itself as orthodox, was not at first eqaal in power or. 
numbers to what it afterward became. The difiereoce in ila 
mode of treating its opponents is just what we should eipect 
if we admit the truth of Dr« Priestley's supposition* But if oa 
the other hand it could be diewn from the accounts irf which I 
have spoken, that Gentile unitauians were very early heredcs,thia 
would of course cast doubt on the whole of Ae eTideBce,whidL 
Pr« Priestley has adduced to shew that they were orig^naDy 
the body of the church; and if the evidence of their having 
been heretics, in the sense above-mentioned, were very decisive, 
and this fact could be traced back to the time of the a|k)stles» 
it woidd be decisive of the whole controversy. The proof of 
die latter supposition however was not attempted by Dr« Priest* 
ley's opponents, who, for the most part, contended that the urn* 
tarian belief was not held by any among the Gentile Christiana 
before the time of Theodotus, and that as he was the first amoog 
them, who, it is pretended, was excommunicated on account 
of this belief [about A. D* 190], so likewise that he was the 
first among them by whom it was maintuned* They conn 
tend that before his time there were no other unitarima exoepc 
die Ebionites and the Cerinthtans, who were both of Jewish 
origin. 

I now proceed to the account of the controversy. 

In his History of the Corruptions, Dr. Priesdey argues that 
the unitarian doctrine was no heresy, but the plain, simple truA 
of the gospel, from what he considers the feet, that the aposdo 
John, though he severely censures the opinions of the Gnostics^ 
passes no censure upon that doctrine, though it b universally 
agreed that there were unitarians in his time, even if they did 
not constitute the body of the church. Of the Docetae, a sect 
of the Gnostics, who believed that Christ was a man only in ap* 
pearance, and that his body was a mere phantasm, he speaks in 
the severest manner; and in the passage where he mcntioiii 
them, asserts as Dr. Priestley interprets it, the proper umiarian 
belief in opposition to their opinions:— ^^jCt^fry sfArii^ saya St. 
John, ^hvhich confesses that Jesus Christ is come in the ^flesh^ 
(by which," says Dr. Priestley, ^he must have meant, in oppo- 
sition to the Gnostics, is truly a man J is ofGod* On die other 
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taid, he sajrft) werf spirU^ vMeh i^eim^ mt thai y^ms €ferol 
ktamem the fleshy Unot ofGod, dndm$4s9M spirit tf JbUti^ 
chfki^ whereof ye htne keatd thai k ehouU come^ and e^tn tune 
idready kHinlhe worldJ^ 

Dr. Honley on the contraiy saj^vthalh ife tteMttuy fintte 

pnyve St* John tn inutariaa, before lihat senee «€a& be put upon 

his expreaaion of comity in ike j/k»h^ which Dr. PrieMldy faitt 

done; that no ^^believer in our Lord's divimty and inotoiiation 

could emi^oy die phrase widiout an alDusion, in his owtt mind^ 

to both diose articles as branches of the true foith;" snd that 

**such an alhision im[dies a censure of die unitarians;^ thut Dn 

tVitesdey therefore re»oiis in a efaide, bringing a ptMtige in 

proof of a pretended fact, that St. John believed die simfde hu* 

manity of our SavioiU', v^ioh finct must itself support die inter* 

pretMion. The propositioiit he further Sa3^, thi^ Christ <^waB 

truly a man, If he was notlung more than man, is very aukward^ 

\f expttssed by the phraise of his ^coming in the iesh:' for fai 

what odier w^r was it posstbte for a mere man to come? The 

turn of the expressioo seems to lead to the tiodon of a Being, 

who had his choice of diffiBreat ways of coming."f-i>i^oa say,^ 

saya he to Du Priestley, ^^tfaat dds [dirase of coming in thtt 

ieA ^refers naturally to the dootrine of the Gnostics*' I ^say 

the very same thing. Byd I say, thaf in the sense in which die 

ch«rch has understood it, this phrase refers to two diVisiMs idt 

die Gnostics; the DocetsB, and theCertathiausj affiittdiig adbe* 

ttine, which is the mean between their opposite errors. The 

Ddccfitt affirmed, ^at Jesus was not a man in ncality, bat la ap* 

pearance oidy: die Cerinthians, diat he was amieit man, imd^ 

die tutrfage of the Christ, a superangelic being, which was not 

so tiaited to the man as to make one person* St Jc^says, 

^Jeaua Christ is come in the flesh;' diat is, as die words have 

boeo generally imderstood, Jesus was a man, not in appearance 

only, as the Doeeftts t^iaght, but in reality; not a mere man, as 

l!he Ceri<idiiaAs taught, under the care of a superangelic guar^ 

dian, but Christ bimstlf come in the flesh; die Word of God 

kioavtiate.'^^ 

• Hltlary^reoii^ptisas, P. f.teet 1. f Charsfs i. f S: 
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Dn Prtet tlfey in his Second LettetB produoed from the 
Episde of Pdycarp a passage referring to the Gnostics^ in wlusb 
the same phrase used by St* John, not confessing that Je^tu 
Christ is come in thefiesh is used, evidently, as Dr. Priestley 
thinks, concerning' those only (the Docetse), who beUeved that 
Christ was not truly a man. Dn Horsley notices this passage 
in the first of his Supplemental Disquisitions, and maintains 
that it is neutral and wholly insignificant to decide the matter 
in dispute; for that the phrase just quoted may, when usefl by 
Polyearp as it does when used by St. John, refer to the Incar- 
nation* He on the contrary produces, what he considers a very 
decisive passage of Barnabas, in which the phrase is used, and 
in which he tfai|iks it must be understood with reference to a 
prior condition of our Lord, before his appearance as a man. 
To this Disquisition, Dr. Priestley ^plied in his Fourth Letters 
to Dr. Horsley; and he contends that the general and obvious 
sense of the passage in Barnabas b complete, without su^kis* 
ing any such reference as Dr. Horsley diinks necessary. 

According to the true reading of St. John, as given by 
Griesbach, the passage from him, which gave occasion to the 
present controversy, is as follows:*^— JStr^fy spirit that confesseth 
that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God; and €9ery 
spirit that confesseth not Jesus is not of God* In the pas- 
sage either thus read, or as it stands in our common tranalationy 
there is no sort of evidence that St. John disapproved the uni- 
tarian .doctrine. An unitarian would thus have expressed 
himself, with reference to the opinions of the Doceis;*"- 
It is well known that the Jews characterized the Messiah 
by the phrase, 'he that is to come.' ^When thereibre," says 
Dr. Priestley, ^Hhe Messiah xuas come^ and a question arose 
concerning his nature^ whether he had real fleshy or not, it was 
certainly not unnatural for a Jew, who believed that Christ, or 
he that was to come^ was a real man^ and had real fleshy to^ex- 
press his opinion by saying, that Christ %oas come in theJleshJ^^ 
But there is likewise as litde evidence fix>m this passage that 
St. John was not a believer in the divinity of his Master, fix 
Aere is nodiiog inconsbtent in his kngnage with thb belief. 

* Povtb Let. to Dr. H. Let. §» 



unitaruinft s|re perb^s ccipfvu^c^ but indirectly and by impUca- 
ti^ 9ut if $^ ipho bfUeved that tU3 ]V)[aster was, pod^ 
«|4 tbcrjs irer^, m bis tin^ ?}ioae who bc|icyp4 tba^ be w.»f 
Qii)y as man, vfp ybojiUd eiq)ect to ^d ip bis iptings soogie ot]^- 
er 9<Hi9e of tbpil* ppioionf than an indirect and implied pc^^ 

Bitt I have pot 8|t;|ted the yhole, which relates tto l)ie j^-. 
sage of St. John, under consideration. Dr. Priestley, in q^Qt* 
ipg thf thi|d verse, ipatead of the words whip^ according to our 
qoi^aipp (f^osJatioiH are repeated in that verse, ^ Jesus Chrisf if 
cpp|<» i|i tb^ flesh,' ba4 written, ^Jesp^ Christ is ccune ^die flesjiv 
Q9 this eiTor Dr. Horaley hss a great deal to ob^ervet ^'^tf 
yfQutd bare been but fieur,'' he says, for Dr. Pnesde^ ^ ^d* . 
vertise kv^ rpaders of so capital w emendation. An emcinda- . 
tipip," be o^rve^, ^^for ^hich no support is to be found in th^ 
Qrqek jt^xt, nor even in tihe varieties of any MSS."* |Ie^en 
moceeda to enlarge on the subject of the variations of the M33k 
for |b^ purpose of shewing that they a^rd no shadow of suj^ 
P9irt tp 0US cmendatipn of Dr. Priesdey* 
, Dr. iPriesdey in reply expresses hjis regret tiM. pin nc|^- 
gfpc^ or jthat of his printer, should have given Dr* Hopii^Y 
9il ibis trouble in ezaminuig ^e readings of MSSi .he dedarea 
tluit he had no knowledge of having made a change in a sicf^ 
W^ciril in copying the text; and that he should have had no wish 
to xoHkt any change, thinking the passage quite.as xnuph to bi^ 
pi^iqxMe«as it now stands, as with the alteration, which Dr^ 
ttoiaky supppee^, of implied that he had intentionally made* 
— Dir. Qorsley however thought the chargj; of intentional oor- 
mption of the common version of the Bible not one to t)e li^t- 
ly celio<luishe4i especially as the fact, that the alienation wat 
qf no .service to ha opponent, and the perfect facility of dctec- 
tkff^ if it had b^n, were only circumstances, which showed man 
tsn^iiHf the habitual depravity of mind, which could venture 
Upon auch an artifice. He accordingly, in his Remarks upon 
Iltr. ^Priesdey's Second Letters, recurs to thp ^H^jject, and 

• ChttgaLfJ. 
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speaks of hb oplxmetit as having made ^n attempt upoiia pas- 
sage in St* John's first Epistle, which will never be forgotten.** 
It is to be observed lliat the second verse of St. John, in which 
the phrase first occurs, and is commented upon by Dr. Priest* 
ley, was quoted by him correctly. I should feel myself wast- 
ing, without excuse, my own time and that of my readers, if die 
specimen I have given did not diew, in a very striking manner, 
frfiat modes of attack have been resorted to against Dr. Priest* 
Iqf^s character. 

With regard to what may be found, relatmg to the subject 
of heresy, in the spurious and interpolated writings attriboted 
to the apostolic Fathers; it is only necessary to observe, that in 
those, which bear the names of Polycarp and Ignatius, mention 
is made of heretics; but evidently, according to Dr. Priesdey, 
with reference to the Gnostics merely, and not at all to nnitari« 
miB» There was no controversy of any importance on thu point* 
' We proceed to JOstin Martyr. There are two passages in 
his writings, in which heretics are mentioned. One of them 
without controversy refers aoiely to the Gnostics, with no rct&t* 
ence to unitarians. The other is as foUow8:-^^*There are and 
have been, many persons, who, pretepding to be Christians^ 
have taught to say and do atheistical and blasphemous things^ 
and they are denominated by us from the names of the persona 
whose doctrines they hold, (fir some of them biaspheme the 
Maker of the universe^ and him who was by him foretold to come 
09 the Christy and the God of Abraham j Isaac, and Jacobs in one 
wag J and others in another, J with whom we have no commit* 
ideation, knowing them to be atheistical, wieked, and impious 
persons, who, instead of reverencing Jesusy confess him in name 
only. They call themselves Christians, in the same manner as 
those among the heathens inscribe the name of God on die 
work of their own hands, and defile themsdves with wicked 
and atheistical rites. Some of diem are called Marcioaites, 
sbme Valentinians, some BasiHdians, some Satumiankms, and 
others go by other names, each from their pecuKar tenets; in 
the same manner as those who addict themselves to philosophy, 
are denominated from the founders of their raspective sects. 
And, as I have said, Jesus, knowing what would come to pass 
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deatfat fiiretold tkat there would be such tatn amoqg 
Us follower^*"* 

Thit passage also, Dr« Priestky contends, has no reference 
tDiinituians* The sentiments described are those of the Gnoa- 
tics, the sects emunenited are sects of the Gnostics, and die 
language used, conceriog the persons spoken ot^ is very difiec- 
ent froni that in which Justin Martyr speaks of unitazianst aii4 
vety similar to that in which he, in the other passage befidva 
mentioned, and that in. which the ancient Fathers in general^ 
apake of the Gnostics. ' 

The Mon^y Reviewer [Mr* Badcock] however, si^porte^ 
by Dr. Horsley, translates^ the pasisage diflerendy from Dc 
Priesdey, and supposes it to have a difierent spplicatioa. Inr 
stead of the passage in Dr. Priestley's translatioD^vdiich Ihaar 
marked with f/a£c letters, he gives the lbl]owing:-^^5onM 
therefore in one way, and others in anotfaier^ teach their own 
peculiar mediod of blaq)henung the Maker of all things, and 
Christ, who tuaa $a come from him as Jbreiold in prophecy; 
and who was tse Gop or Abraham, and Isaac, aitp 
JAcoB."t — ^i** Priesdey in his translation has the e^qpressioiy, 
instead of reverencing' yesus» This is che rendering of mn vm 
iwAmv ri»t* These words Mr. Badcock translates, imtead qf 
tuarsfiifipmg' Jesus* 

The passage bei^g jthus translated, Mr. Badcock contsndS) 
that its censuroB extend beyond the Gnostics, and are directly 
levelled against unitarians, that is, according to hxm^ against 
the Ebionites. ^^Persons,^* he says, ^^of both descriptions^^ 
blasphemers of the God of the world, and Uasphemers of Christ, 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, were equally included 
in the censure, and ranked in the same catalogue of hereticSf" 
^How are you certain," he asks Dr, Priesdey, ^^that Justin, 

* DiaL cum Tryplkp. 90R Hist-of £«ri. Offp. B. 1, c.4.sec«3. 

t Letter to Dr. Priestle/^ occasioned by hU late pamphlet* ad- 
dressed to the ReT» Mr. S. Badcock, [written by Mr. Badcock,] p. 8^* 
Mr. Badcock* in the Monthly Review, voUlxx. p. 61, had before translated 
the |>as8agetfiusN-^K)thers upon another plan [oAXm ««t «XXsi figMrsi] 
teach their Ibllovers to blaapbemei'* &c. Ob this Or. Priestley renrnrked 
that aAaai umr «AAsf r^emt did not mean **9iherMuponatwthar plan^^h^U 
^tcme IS 9M najf mid 4ome in another;^ which being the trae rendeiiu|^, 
Hk Befiewer haa adopted it ia his last translatioti. 
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Itiotf^t e^ tff dife Giioadcs iii his xsmsart on dJe Hfahrtiek 
of his day. Doth not he expressly declare, tha^ Aei^ were it 
V> other heretics who were disthij^islied by other niame^, be- 
sides those more pbjniUir otiea^ wMch he had just mentioned 
Wbw will you take upon you to assert, that the Ebioniti^ ifcr^ 
not hicluded among die «xa«i «xk« •M^rti especiafly WhM k ik 
^tonsicfiered, that their tieneta were as opposite to laani^ lis thie *lb« 
%ets of the Gno8t]cs-«>-perh2rps mbre opposite, in soihe iX tfieit 
feading and charactcrisdcdogmak"— -^*^The censure iAAfAk ht 
nasses on the heretics included the Ebionites as welt as tbe 
Gnostics:— it included off, who, in one sort or another^ blaa« 
j>l»e0ied Hhe Christ, who was foretold as he that should howlb 
from Gbd^and who was the God of Abraham, and Itoac, aiA 
'7acbh.' Thus Christ was blasphemed in varkmo ways by o/h' 
^poOtepurtieog dnd partictdarly by the Ebionites, who posifiir^ 
ly denied eith^t* that he was the God of the pfatriarchs, or tv^ 
^ repnesentatiire of him unUer the Old Tebtament. ' *Mbw, I 
ask you, A9tcr Christ cotQd be blasphemed under the charade^ 
ezpreihly attributed to him, but by the denial or de|;radatian df 
*o«e diaracters?**^ 

' I do not find that Dr. Priesdey noticed the pamphlet, froaa 
which I hare made diese extracts. In reply to Dr. Horsleyy 
whose comments on the passage resembled those of Mr. Bad- 
cock, he observes, in addition to what I have before stated, the 
lact that ^Justin mentions his having no objection to hold oonh* 
munion witfi those Jewish Christians, who observed the law of 
Moses, provided they did not impose it upon others. Disd. p» 
S3. Now," he asks, *Srho could tiiose be, but Ibwish umtaii- 
ans? for, agreeable to the evidence of all antiquity, all the Jew- 
ish Christians were sucfu^f 

With regard to the remarks of Mr. Kidcock it may Be 
said, that Justin in this passage «» far from speaking of Christ, 
and the God of Abrahani, &C. as the same, etpressty'distin* 
gilishes them; and in. such a manner as to render the transla^ 
taoB of the reviewer whoUy unjustifiable. It is such as would 
have been made by no oae acquainted Wfth the jcUom tf d(e 

^ Mr. Badcock*8 Letter^ pp. 13» 13. 
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' Ui Imm^ j^ t«&wCI Aiming. The ^nlete Mdg H)pe»ceidtemi% 
^ it cimabl Be hifcrred dMdiriMud ihe Gid of Atvarhani 
aUB tne verhu;* biki wh ivnicn titt reviewer wMevvci t^neem^ 
injg the Dhv|>lfifeniy ch Chrittt fx>neist9igp9* toLovihiig .to vumm^ 4i 
Ihe dentU of )iU (divinity and'pr^el^toceftce, bdb te Bftit iVfffbaiP' 
datibii in d^ ^sdge te&i^ 0^. PMm thi^fMm^a^ hoWeVb*, 
though it aibrds no {M^oof (hat ilb^tin did ranMder Ct»ilk Md 
Vhe dod e( Abraham the same, yet it fiki^t oot'beMifeK^Mrri* 
ly to infer he did Hot. tltet tfiib )ky^c>rer ^tt the tkt^^wM 
that he contidered the tide of Xknl of AbrtOilliA to Mong^tb 
tee Stfpk^me God, the Mkker df idl 'dririgs; Ud 1«ot t6 ChrliM; 
vrho Was sbrit by Hiiit, is iihoirn b)r Whitby m Ids #6rit fdt^ 
toierly referred to, Dlsc^ufaitioties Modestie. 

Mr. Sadctoelc and JDr. Horsley contend ibat tint vk Mh mh 
means initead vfworMpping'ytmz»'^^\mxji'9A iX t>i^yfng b^ft 
divide tv^rship,'' skys Dr. HcMIby, <^<Dlr dikt ib dtfe^^reV^ef IbiNib 
dTflieVeib ««&»»•'' Mr. Bbdd6cfc,^ot c6meht^h ^yfid^ 9k 
same in his letter address^ tb Dr; Prl^stfcy, mikes b ptM- 
script, f6r the sole purpbte (tf cxmHbtetitigi|;;iuhU]kin thIsNIrord. 
^^Hbwcame Dr. I'riesdey,'' He aslrs, «Ho transbte fit Mr»^nCi»f 
^reverencing Jesus?^ ^sto tllene to design in thb «^riifVMtr/^rd, 
teverencef The 'Wolk«tti?'bf Christ ^luotiginAltayinieiMtta by 
die term rtCHr, and the reducing it to the level df sibf)ile revet'- 
encej or tespect^ wsis ii mdst^flagrabt perver^idh of the "ofrighitt 
meanii^. This single* etam^e,'wiell consfdeted, ^m¥g|ht serVe 
instead of a thousand tb ifadw the fiAliftf of -the tusTdRrAK of 
the CokkitPTiOtfs.'* 

In^swer to dih psfssslge,'! will take iAe tronMcto produce 
the fdBbwiiig exaitiiSles 'of l!he i&e of •^Mt^and WCi#Asr,'WMi 
WUdil am ^mished by Stepha(mis:^^T^Mtf'«tfi/», Aristbph. to 
reverence divine thinge. 'Ar|vfeM( «4^, Soph. )^0 rhetifnce Hhe 
sonetf'Aireue. ttm tsv >Mr» Pbt. ^0 rei^tfiihce juetkt. «i(W 
#i — w f ip«Cm«» Xenoph. theu reverenced Cyme aa they did hie 
father 4 Other examples'tb^ the same piirpdse ai^e |>roauced by 

* See MiddletoQ on the Qreek^'apUcfB^ c. iti. sect* 4.* % S»^. 79. wtf^ 
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fl!|epbsmi6» but Aose i«y di I bawe quoted are raScaettt to ahew 
the frequent uae of die wonL I n^add however the follov- 
jsig piwai^ frrm Jmlm hMMelf» in «rhichwe SMist either adopt 
a very ibiRQed and unnatitfd oonatnictMaiHoe aB^ 
in qaeadonia applied to angeb:<— %(Ua* MMMf vi [diiv]» ««« «w m^* 

4iyMM|iiNM ny t lw i oyyqw fiftfvtf » jr pii f ia tt «• yn ft iiw i n t iC iyii la mm 

ifftniMivMit* th(«t is, ^^e revasmce and honor God, and Ua Son 
who is with hiaft, andwho came and tau^tua these things* 
and the band of otbs& good angdSi who follow and are like 
him, and the prophetic Spirit." I haT« no doubt mjnulf that ' 
this is the truet as it is she namnd rendering of the passage, 
dioQgh others hanre been proposed*! But without inustiqg up- 
on this ezamploi the word in question, we hmreaeen, is appfied 
to other objects than those of religious worship; nd Justin, in 
using this ^^equivocal" expression, has foroished no ground £»* 
the remarks of Mr* Badoock* H^e force of the reviewer's, 
attack ia in no proportion to its violence* With regard to Jus- 
tin's own <q[Mnion of the kind of inferior worship, winch was to 
be paid to Chr|jst,the reader nuqr consult Whitbf's IXisertati»- 
nes M odestw d e Justin. Mart. p. 36. a^<i* 

It was in his Letters in reply to Dr. Horsley's Chaige, due 
Dr. Priestley first produced the passage oi Justin we have bem 
considering. The account which he then gave of it, in con- 
nexion with the other passage, in which Justin spedcs of here- 
tics, is as fcdlows: — ^There are two passages in this writer, in 
which he. speaks of heretics^ with great indignation, as hiot 
Christians, but as persons whose tenets were absurd, impious, 
and blasphemous, with vdiom Christians held no communion;' 
but in both the passages he evidendy had a view totiie (jitaslice 
otUy^ denosaioated from the names of their teachera. He par- 
ticu^ily mentions the ^Marcionitea^ the Valentimans, the Bast- 
lideans, and the Satumianians.' He says Hhey blasphemed the 
Maker of the world, and die God of Abraham, Isaac, and Ja- 
cob,' that ^they denied the resurrection, and maintained that 

* Apolog. prim. p. 11. Edit Thrilb. p. 56. Edit. Paris, 
t See^llui-lby'flnoteoiithepstMge. 



after deaA the aoal went iumiedkiety to hesvea*' ^Ito aot»* 
says he, ^suppose these to be Chrisdiiia*' '^ 

To thifl accoimt, the Monthly Reviewer and Dr* Hevsky 
objeetedv as grosdy and aeiiiidMoiMly deiTecdve. ^^liitheaiiofa 
itpreacntation of Jnsdn's aentiments,^ saya die reviewer, ^Hre 
meet widi die moat flagrant Bad unaeooualalile auttSaidoft of m 
plain paaaage, diat ^e diaingenni^of a controverdat, who ia 
determined Ho keep it up,' ftr fan et ntfim^ ever presented ua 
with."! The omissions, objected to by him and Dr. Horsley, 
are the omitdng to notice, diat the blasphemy of Christ in Ida 
diaraccer of God of Abndiam, and the not worsUppmg Christ, 
are mentioned by Jbadn, aa aooae of the chamettriaties cX the' 
heretics of whom he is speakingi There was vevy mueh asore 
to the same purpose as what I have quoted from the reviewer^ 
wfitfcen by him aad.Dr.Honiey. But the reader will, Itrost, 
be satisfied with diis {dain stafeement of the caM^ wMdi witt' 
enable him to judge for himself of I>r« Priesde3r's oflhnoe« 

I unfortunately have not at hand the pamphlet in Which Dr. 
Prieadey noticed die reviewer's first attack upon him- respect** 
ing dtts subject; but it seems, from tlie answers of die rei^ewer 
and Dr. Hor8ley,diat Dr. Prieadey had aaid, that he «M»idered^ 
die ondssions, winch he had made, as- wholly unimportant and* 
not afleetingthe argument in any wayi and diat he nugfa have 
made them merefy to shorten a hng Greek quotatiotui^ The^ 
whole of the Greek however was in fact given by Dr. Prieqdsyi 
in die margin; and diis circiunstance having been pointed out* 
to him by a friend, befiore the puUtcation of his pamphlet^ he^ 
nodces it in his appends. The carelessness <^ Ids answer af» 
forded addition^ ground of triumph to his opfxments, though 
this^very carelessness is the most eoovincing proof diafc coidd 
have been given, that the omissions in question ware not de- 
signedly made to answer a purpose. 

• First Letters to Dr. Hofileyy Let. % 

f ISoirthly R«view» vol. bck. p. 61. 

i *« You first inform us,** says Mr. Badroclr, 'Hbat you mtght havt 
shorteiied the passage for the sake of saving yourself the trouble of tran- 
fcribd^ a long quotation in Greek*** Dr. Horsley, to cause an appearance 
of greater ineonttstency, says— ^* Your apotogy is, that the omlsskias vere 
noade to sbinlen a kfeig (^aek quocaakn.** 



^•^ *"*■■■■ 199*fl^"l fif ^n% TtnT Tift" Tl7Vff ii^K T*rll^ '^"IKrTtjw 

no tiMpicioo, that tht m«l9g^ pof^ be yD4(;;;9tqo4 ip any qt)ier 

Tkfi m» wi^r ft b^ nouopd 19, if)mm^ j M^y^j before 

pMtpf ^ coiitroversy. He a^^^i^d to rfqv^ thatlmifn^ dj4 

(^MMirh^n^ reiiiAi pfm^iimi^ mi^Mt^n^tj^tp ibe Cms- 
t|c9. ^♦Ail bi8 wfitM ^e ^•- Aiy* ciiviB, ^^s^t $m bpc^ 

hfit§^ tnt^t^fl ijni^ Ml jHMMm »94 ie?ciie}leDt J^WR^ge^ 
dwte vith fhc».''f' Wlm concepui )he ^l]im4^^ i^ WOT %• 
Fi:i/e«|I^7» Jbwt iktfe moKe tf^^m oi|e f^ge out of fou^ lumd^j 

mA mcMi fif ib^sm^ ibmanlptiQiM lof he(«^f^i in the Ivu^t^vp- 
4qi» «rA in pffeer pNm ey^^ndy. i»fer tp ^P^iufm^ oply* 
]^l«qi9^cl'tkiefiifiltiilMli:ep«eu».^off^^ q^ilypftbe 

Gfio$tic9, wi^ h^ 999i^ of h^i:f$t\c9 An ge^end^ Or- J^esiJUgr 
hf|#.|iDQdlK«dL vfriou9 psifMg(;9 fu^d sv'guj^c;9t8 jga Jiiis ^istoiyof 
SMly £l|Hi^Ql»» B^U^h^ |y. iti^t* ^.t9 jfh^cb ]l mu^x ;r^er Uip 
iMdpr. JBitt he ha» iiirMMM»)^ Il98ei««4f fhfit ^^Iiie^jf^i ^ 
ywlMSKt dinecily ceQs the £biopit99 ber^Mcs*? This ^^i^ect )fa» 
iD^ited by OiT. Houcsl^ ia hb tbjrfl Supptoq^ DUqtiisitioiit 
iiijRhi<3ib beiNrodMces all the jmsM^^.of .Ii^^^^os, 19 yrhich Jthe 
KkAPMlra m oamedt lor.m adbi^ U in«iy i^ wepo^d M»t Uiqr 
are referred to. These pain»ge<i jiije 9W £^ ^f itbeifi h^ 
previously been noticed, and cod[i)ii\^||l^ ngp^lgr J^. Prieadejr 
in the section just mentioned. One of the remaining h ibe ac- 
count, which Iremeus gives of the Ebionites, Lib. L c Mi 
which, as it is connected ijrith tb^. accounts of heretical secta^ 

^m \^ ^w !bi ¥^frwi4w^ ?»«S? l^m}^ V^. !?*er 

• C«fe*a Livei of the Prinfitive Ps^eis. liife^Irsaans. 
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passage \i one, Lib. iib c« 11. whieh Dr. Priesdey coofesaea 
he had overhK>ked, m which the Ebionitea are deaify called 
heretics, and spoken of in connexion with Marcion, the Valcn- 
tinians, apd other heretics.^ 

We pass on to the accounts, which Dr» Priestley has given 
of what TertoUian says of the Ebionitea, and of his testimony 
to their being or not being heretics. ^^There is sometbiogi" says 

* Or. Uonley cooeludes with the fi>llo«rin|^ paragraph:<»''Of the trath 
df that remftfk of Or. Priestley^ whith provoked this long dUquis^tion, 
that the Ebionites in Irenxtts^ large Work *are again and again ehaimcterix- 
ed by him in such a manner as roakei it evident he did not tonsider then 
«• heretics, and that he nevar edls them by (hat naniei* of the truth of. 
this remark, and of the ({ualiBcations of the man who couki make it, and 
take credit to liimself that he had been the first to make it, to enlighten the 
ag^ upon points of ecclesiastical antiquity, let the intelligent reader now 
form his own judgment * The remark of Or. Priestley, on which Or. 
Horsley comments, the Utter has misrepresented, perhaps unintentionally^ 
to the injury of his opponent. It is thus stated in the Histoiy of Sarly O- 
pinions, [VoL L p. 374-3 ^AacA wot pubUthed bfftrt Dr. Mordey^t DUquui- 
if'on— >"IrenKUs, who wrote a very large work on the subject of heresy, 
forty or fifty years after the time of Jtistin, and in a country where^ it is 
probable, there were fewer unitarians than where Justin lived, again and 
again charaotervies BaasTics in such a manner, as mskes it evident 
that even lu did not connder any other class of awn as properigr en* 
titled to that appellation besides the Gnostics.** The remark, as it orig- 
inally stood in Or*Prie8tley*8 Second Letters, [Lift. 6.3 is as follows. *'!• 
renacus, who has written so large a work on the subject of heresy, after tha 
time of Justin, and In a country where it is probable there were fewer uni« 
tarians, again and again characterizes them in such a manner, as makes it 
evident that even ht did not consider any other persons as being properly 
heretics besides the Gnostics.** Undoubtedly, according to the grammat- 
ical construction of this last sentence, Irennus is said frequently to charac* 
terize the unitarians, in such a manner, as to shew that be did not consider 
them heretics, fiut that this was not the meaning of Or. Priestley, but only a 
meaning arising from the careless construction of the aeatence, would have 
appeared, even if he had made no subsequent cotrection (a correction 
which Or. Horsley ought to have attended to) from the oonnezion of the 
passage as it originally stood; from the fact that Irencus does not frequent* 
ly characterize unitarians in any way; and fitim the inconsistency of tha 
assertion as thus understood with what Or. Priestley affirms in his First 
and Secohd Letters, riz. that Irenaeus says very little of the Ebionitesrand 
aolhing of the Gentile unitarians* 1 confess I can hardly bring myself tQ 
believe that Or. Horsley really misunderstood his opponent. 

VoL III. No. 3. 5 
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lie^ ^try particular in the conduct of Tertullian with respect to 
the Ebionites* He speaks of the heresy of Ebion (of which he 
makes but the slightest mention in his Treatise against heresy 
in general) as consisting in the observance of the Jewish cere* 
teonies; and yet he says, that ^John in his epistle calls those 
chiefly antichrists, who denied that Christ came in the flesh, 
and who did not think that Jesus was the Son of God;* mean- 
ing, probably, a disbelief of the miraculous conception. *The 
former,' he says, ^Marcion held, the latter Ebion*"'* 

It i^pears from this statement, that Tertullian gives testi- 
mony that the Ebionites were heretics, and Dr. Priestley allows 
that they were so called by him. With regard to his making 
in one passage their heresy consist in the observance of Jewish 
Qsremonies, Jamieson observes, that it is the design of Tertul- 
lian, in the work in which this is found, to show die opposition 
of the apostolical doctrine to the opinions of heretics, that he 
is speaking in the passage in question respecting die epistle to 
the Galatians, in which the observance of Jewish ceremonies is 
eondemned, and that when speaking of the false doctrines, con- 
demned by this epistle, he could not, with propriety, mention 
any other error of Ebion dian his insisting on liie neceasity of 
the Jewish law. Jamieson produces two other passages from 
Tertullian, in one of which Ebion is said to have been the suc- 
oeaaor of Cerinthus^f and in the other is mentioned with Mar- 
cion, the Vaienttmans, &c. as a person whose tenets are refuted 
by the scripture84 He also refers to still two o^r passages, 
in which Tertullian speaks of Ebion, but he does not givethenv 
at length.^ 

In respect to the evidence from Tertullian, that Gentile 
itnitaiiatM were cut off from communion with the church, it is 
said, that he declares that the **umty of God, irrati ona Hy ex- 
plained, makes heresy^B — that he affirms, ^Hhat the devil main- 
tains one lord, tb^ Almighty Creator of the world, that even of 
Ais one be may make A^r£$y/'^«-thathe calls the Monarchians, 

* Rut. Earl. Opp.B. iii. cVk f ^ Pmerip^e. 4& 

% De Carne Christ, c. 34. 

i lb. e. 14. c 18 They'faid' been prevMMHlf referred ta ojrMr.Bdt- 
cock, in his lettmr, but not'quMed. 

If Adv* Prax. seel. 3. 1 Ib« sect. 1, 
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qr the followers of PraKeaSfherct^csi* — that after givii^g^a cseed, 
which expressed the orthodoxy of his day concerning the trin- 
i^r, he says, that ^4t admits of no disputations except those which 
herpsics introduce,, and which make men heredcs«"t AH this 
must of course be explained, in consistence with what Tertul* 
lian elsewhere acknowledges, viz. — that the unlearned, the ma* 
jority of Christians, were shocked at the doctrine of the trinity. 
Nor is there any difficulty in thus explaining it. It would 
from the passages themselves be more probable than others- 
wise, that he did not use the words heresy and heretics respect- 
ing unitaritos in their strict siense, as denoting excomtibuirict" 
tion from the church; but only in their more lax significatioi, 
and as expressive of his own opinion of their doctrines and their 
character. 

The next writer to whom we come is Clemens Alexandri- 
Bus, the contemporary of Tertullian. It has not, I believe, been 
denied that Clemens, though he makes frequent mention of 
heretics, no where speaks of the Gentile unitarians as such<— 
nor of the £bionites, unless he once intend them by the name, 
Peratici.^ 



• Adv. 9nx. ssct Ul f. J)e.Pneieii(kc 14. 

^ DtvMettfcf m the pBitieii|il «f Ins FiBBt Letters «o Bis Hffsl^y 
thns wrote:— **Cleneiis AInamiriniis SBSkss freqaent meatiDn ef ktruks* 
Ahnmt the vihole of his aeTenth book of Stromata relates to thst •ubjeet. 
He mentidns fourteen diiferent herecies by name, and ten hc ^atid i bf char- 
acteri but none of them bear any relation to the fifakwiiep, ov any ipadss 
efinitaiians,allof«hemre8peetiB|rC^>MdMicaaBly.f* The s>|iiiliflm e^> 
iiMM t^ «Ae^ Dr. Prieetley oQtreetad in hb m^o^a, aa as to eay iaelttad ef 
ity agrtatfmru . On the above pasaige. Dr. Uorriey thua remarked i» hia 
Tenth Letter to Dr. Prieatley— **I find» Sir, by the beat computatioii I can 
form upon a single ezarapley which I am eenaible muat be lieble to greet 
inaoeuracieay I apeak therefore under the oorreetiop of yqmr autheritalite 
der i i i o n but by the beat eomputattoo I een form, the wne&s SNQf beany 
IMirt of a tbini^ not leea than a forty«eighth. 1 b^ your p aa d o n *.! bed 
written thia, when taming back to the errata* at ^e beginayig of yom* 
book^ I there find, that you have been yourself feiy properly aheelord 
at the extravagant hyperbolism of your own expresakmai and for the 
wii»da tdmmt tkt «Aa^ you advise the reader to euhs^tute thee^ o-^fea# 
faru Sir»arelactantaBdimperfoetretraotlDAfamoreimaeemfy;thanthe 
fintenor^beiteveraoeaomoua** TheaeveatbbeeMf tbe£t«omati^Dr« 
Hordey aays^ in SyUrargiua' edkion, filla 4a pages, Greek end Latin* The 
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Clemens Alexandrinus flourished in the dose of die second 
and beginning of the third* century. That at this time unitarians 
Were not exchided by the baptismal creed is a point of import 
tance. I do not find that it has been denied by any of Or* 
Priesdey's opponents, and I presume it is not to be denied, that 
^'there was no creed used in the Christian church, besides that 
which was commonly called the apostles [the same essentially, 
which now goes by that name,] before the council of Nice, and 
even after, that there was no odier generally lued at baptnm/'* 

• geneni subject of the book it the excellence of Chtistian knowledge in 
preference to philosophy* This fills more than 38 pages of the 48 without 
sny mention of heretics. "A general invectire against heresies and a dis- 
suasive ef heresy^ drawn from general* topics, and not fi<om the enormit i es 
of particular sects^ fills eight pages more.*' Then follows the list particubol^ 
noticed by Dr. Priestley, which fills perhaps tlirecrfourthsof one of the two 
remaining pages of the bodci *'for the last page is taken up with a whim- 
sical explanation of the Levitical marks of clean and unclean beastsj 
which are supposed to be t3rpes of the good and bsd qualities of true Chris- 
tians and of heretics. Thus it appears,** says Dr. Horstey, **that the great 
part of the seyenth book of the Stromata, which you had well nigh mistak- 
en for the whole, is somewhat less than one part in forty-eighth— But tb^ 
lEbionites,** he continues, ''have no place in that long list of heretics, which 
occupies 'almost the whole, or, to speak more accurately, a great part, or, 
to apeak cssctfy, almost a Ibr^-eigiith part of the seventh book of the 
Stromata* I think indeed they haivn not, unless they ha included, which I 
inspect may be the ease, among the Peratic heretica.** 

Dr* Horsley cert«nly had some ground for this attack, and his opponent 
may appear to have merited some rebuke. But in the exultation of being 
witty, he '•eems not to' have observed, that his fkcts and his nuHery are not 
in periMt agreement* A preat part, aecording^to Dr. Prieeliey, oftiie 
seventh book of the Stromato relaut fo lie nAJ9U •fhermm. It ia opty 
one part in fbrty«ei|^ht, sayq Dr. Horsley* It seems Iiowever that s geneial 
invective agfainst heretics (an invective, by the wr.y, from whidi Dr. Priest- 
ley has quoted some things to his purpose) fills eight pages, and that the 
two remsinlng pages reAtfe to the wuhjHi efhemie»f Now, ihongh ten pages 
SM^ not be a great part of forty-eight, y«t I sm not cvitshi that they do 
not approach neafer to this, than to the proportion Dr. Horsley has #ated. 
Somewhat more than one part in five, it seems he should have said, and 
not somewhat less than one part in forty-eight. The joke however Dr. 
■Hdrsl^ thought too good a one not to be repeated, and in his 'Remaiks* 
lie teBs an again, what be had formerly ^onchided to be "the pronottign 
if ikeMeatkian to the vidgar wimle.* 

^ fGit Earl. Opp. 9. iiL c. |S. sectt 1, 



The Moatfaly Be^riewier brought ferirard a creed, before refer-' 
red to, whkh Tertullim gives m his work De Prescriptioiie, \tk 
wbkh it is setd^-^We believe thatClnist was the Word by 
whom God made the worlds) aad who at various thnes appear* 
ed to die patriarchs 'aaid prophets*" I do not find however that 
he maintamed tfaatdiis creed, or any one similar, was'* in the 
time of TertuUsan used publicly id the church. It is given by 
Dr. Priesdey with two other forms from TertuUiaB, and two 
from IreiMRis, in his Histoiy of Barly Optnioas, B« i. c 5« 

About the year 19(^*Theodotus is said to have been ex* 
communicated by Victor Bishop of Rome (the same who ex- 
communicated all the Eastern churches, because they did not 
observe Easter at the same time widi die Western) on account 
of his maintaining that Christ was simply a man* The story is 
told by a writer quoted by Eusebius* Dr. Priestley has a sec* 
tion* on this subject in his History of Early Opinions, to which 
I must refer the reader; only observing, that I have little doubt 
that he mistakes in saying— ^^dmt it is not Caius, the writer 
quoted by Eusebius, who says that he was excommunicated on 
account of his being an unitarian, but Eusebius himself.'* Dr. 
Priestley thinks that diere is some room to doubt, whether The- 
odotus was excommunicated on account ofhh unkartan beUefm 
*^We find," says Dr. Priesdey, 'that aU the [Gentile] unitarians 
continued in communion with the catholic church till the time 
of Theodotus, about the year 200, when it is possible that, upon 
his excommunication, some of his more zealous followers might 
form themselves into separate socieues. But we have no cer- 
tain account of any separate societies of unitarians tiH the ex- 
communication of Paulus Samosaten^is, about the year 250, 
when, after him, they were called PauKans, or Paulianista. 
Others also, about the same time, or rather after that time, 
formed separate societies in Africa, on tha excommunication 
of SsMUus, being, after him, called Sabellians."f 

Dr. Priestley likewise says— -*^that none of the laity were 
excommunicated with Noetus [an unitarian] about ii. d. 220.'^^ 
This assertion is erroneous, and he has corrected himself in a 

* Hittof£«ri.Opp.B.iii.cl5.sect.2, tIb»B«iii.€.13.seeUt, 

f lb. B. iii^ c* IStsect 3. 



IMS' woril, hife HiatDiy of die Christie Ch^^ He there 
•fiyB— ^Noetu9, persisting in his opioioiim was cqqaellcd from 
die church, of which he was ameiadber, tCigetiermih tA^ae wh0 
wcrt ((fth^ a^me Qjrimmtaiih Aim*" 

Cyprian^ who died about At o« Si58, in a passage of aii«{iis- 
de to. Jobaituius on the bapdam of die herecics» icpioted by 
JansiesQD,* speaks of Patripasaiaiis (that is, of uniiariaQa,) aa 
benedcs, and in such .a namer diait there is ooquesdon of their 
separadon from the church; not indeed of the separadon of the 
whole body of unitariana, but of those, irtio were more zoaloua 
and openly maintained and defended their opinions* 

We come now to the times, when professed uaitarians« of 
the class just mentioned, were, as is agreed, on all sideay 
ccmsidered as heretics. In reviewing then the. controvert 
which we have just been examining, there are two quesdons t» 
be cionflidered* The first i&«— whether the Ebionitea were her- 
etics, it e* out of the communion of the churcbi The second ia 
—whether it appears that Gentile unitarians were heretics in 
the same sense during the two first centuries? To the first 
question it must be answered, in opposition to Dr. Priesdqrt 
that the £bionites were heretics in the time of Irencusi and 
how much earlier it cannot be determined* I have said in qp- 
posidon to Dr* Prieadey; but, as it seems to om, he has by no 
means written with hb usual clearness upon this subject.^ .In 
the following passage, he allows that they were not in commun« 
ion with the church. . ^^It is probable therefore," b his con- 
clusion of some remarks upon this subject, ^^that the Nasca- 
renea, or £bionites, were considered as in a state of ezcommu- 
nicadon, merely because they would have imposed the law of 
Moses upon the Gendles, and refused to hold communion with 
any, bendes those who |rere drcumcbed; so that, in fact, they 
excommunicated themselves."! 

It is agreed that the £lMonites were ant m comakuninn 
%vith the dimrch; and it must be conceded, X think, widiout 
doubt, that they were properly heretics. It is contended by 
the opponents of Dr. Priestley, that they were separated from 

t HisU ofSarL Qpp. B. jiL c. l(k 
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die church on account of their opinkms conce t uia g die 
of Chrisf. But whatever might ha^e been their optnions oft 
this subject, there wat a cauie, wtidi would neceaauily haard 
separated diem fibm the church, and have made them heretics 
^4hesr -attaehmend to die Mosaic hiw. That, if duacanse had 
been removed, dieir onions concerning ChriM would haveex^ 
eluded them from commuaioo ^ththe clinrch, during^ the: first 
ages, must therefore be proved by other evidence, dunirthe mere 
fact of their being heretics. 

With regard to the second quesdoo*-whedier it appear 
that unitarians, simply as such^ were, during the two first cen« 
turies, cut off from the body of die church as hereucs? It must 
be answered, that there is no pretence of any evidence diat^diey 
were befi>re die excommunication of Theodotus, about A«.Dk 
19a Mosheim observes, that h does not appear that Fraxeas, 
who flourished at the same time, and who openly maintained 
die unitarian doctrine, formed any sepanUe aociedea^* That 
he had many foUowers diere is no questioiu So clear is it, that 
prior to Theodotus no Gentik unitarians weve heredca, that, as I 
have before mentioned. Dr. Priesdey's opponents have generat 
ly maintained th&t he was die first, at lesot among the Gcotfles, 
who taught the doctrine of the simple humanity of Christ. ib» 
bout A. D« 220, Noetua and some- of his followers were ezcon> 
municated as unitarisms, and no longtime after unitarians weie 
spoken of by Cyprian as heretics* After the time of Origeo, 
that is, after about die middle of die third oemmy, thoee ia no 
controversy that they were so considered*! 

It does not fi^Ilow however, that after this period there 
might not be many in the church, who did not embrace the 

^ Coetum Umen pecuUarem homo hlc non condidisse videtur. Saw, 
li. pars % cap. 5. These few words his diifase translator has spread out 
into the foUowSng:— **Mowever reader many may have been to embtaoe 
thb erriineofis doctrinB, it does not appear, tiiat this seet fimaed to them* 
Mlveo a separate {ilaoe of worship, or Mmoved thenselves from the Qtd&> 
Bai7 assemblies of Christians.*' The word may^ being omitted in this pas* 
sage as quoted in the Hist, of EarL Opp. [vol. iiL p. 358i] Jamieson com* 
^ments upon it as if the English had reslly been written by Mosheim. [Vol, 
ii. !»• 39&] 

t Hist* of Earl. Opp. B. h c*4. sect 6. 



dodrk^eof diefreeamtaDce and divinity of Chnat. These 
doctriDes, acoondiiig to Dr. Prieadey, wwe considered as, sub* 
lims^andniysterioua, and above ffxt cooiprebemion of the gen- 
cralkjr* These therefore were su&redto rest ii| peace in their 
bid apinioBs; and it was only those few aaen of kamiiig and 
talents^ who dtrecdy opposed the . {Mnevailiog corropiaoiiSt and 
sodi as openly professed themaehm their foUowerst who were 
cutoflF, or whoi separated, theods^lvea firom the church, after the 
trinitarian party had prevaukd among the body of dergyi among 
the teachers, the writers, the converts from Gentile philooc^hy* 

Of HegeHppu$m 

ComvBCTSD with the preceding subject respecting heresf 
«nd hoetics, is d»t part of the controversy, which nslated to 
Hegesippiis. Hegpesippus was a Jewish Christian, who wrote, 
about the-year 170, an history of the church from the passion 
^f our Lord to his own time. This histoiy is now lost, except 
some fragments preserved by Euselmis. One of these frag* 
ments contains an enumeration of the heresies, which existed in 
his timie, in which the Ebioutes are not mentioned.* Bat the 
Ebionites did eidst in the time of Hegestppus; and as he has 
«ot mentioned them as heretics, it is inferred that he did not 
consider them as such.<— In reply to this it is said, that only 
•ome very scanty and imperfect fragments of hb histoty are 
preserved, which, all brought together, would fill perhaps two 
pages and an half in a folio of moderate size;— that from them 
it is impossible to make out any diing like a list of the heretics 
.of his age;— -that we have no right to conclude from no mention 
of the Ebionites being found in these parts of his history, that 
they were not mentioned, or not mentioned as heretics, in his 
whole workj-— that in the passage in question, the Cerinthians, 
undoubtedly heretics are omitted, and that their omission is as 
remarkable as that of the Ebionites. To these arguments Dr. 
Priesdey replied in his History of Early Opinions, B.iii. c. 13^ 
to which, for the sake of necessary brevity, I must refer the 
reader. 

But Dr. Priesdey muntains, not only that it may be infes^ 

• See Hift of Earl 0pp. B. i. c 4 leet 3. 
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red frovi Hegesippos, that tke EbiMittB iMreasf iMicdcB; 
but tbat it also maf be shewn tliatke hiilisetf waa aft Bbioiutai, 
or in other wwds, a Jewirfi Chriiitiaii, who believed the sinifla 
httmaiiitj of Christy for Ae word MIfhfrite Is, as w« ham fomefw 
if seen, used with considerable kofiess of sigmicanfoii* This, if 
k could %e established, would be ft verjr importaiit fiaol, ibrilt*^ 
gesippUB siqrs, thai ta his jourftejr to Roaie, in which lie fiiitftd 
many^ bishdps, he found tlie saoie dbetrine everf where beldy 
#hieh was taught intlie kw bjrthe prophets and bf onr Lon)»* 
But HegesTppua, in aflfaiftmg diat die dmrch held die tfue 
imfh, mtist of course have meant, that his own £iitfi and that of 
the duirdi were the same. If therefore it can be shewn tbaft he 
himsdf was a befiever in tlie simple humanity of Cfaaiat, it foU 
lows, that we have his testimony, that, hi his time, this was tkr 
general belief df the bo^ of ChristisM; Fordie aif;umeal8ia 
proof of Hegesippus being an unitarian, which we not a litdft 
forcible, I must agun refer to the chapter of Df/Priesthy be* 
fore mentioned, and only notice die objections by which diey 
have been opposed. 

Justin Mattyr, it is sud, his predecessor, and Iremeus, his 
ooRtemperary, who bodi held the dbctrine of the divinity of 
Christ, speak in the sftme terms with Hegesi|^U8 of the uaivf 
of Mth, which prevailed in the church. Hie catholic chuivh, 
says the Monthly Reviewer, '^Ireneua informs us in a strain of 
pioua eaadtaties, ^duMigh dispersed iTver the face of the whole 
earth, having received die true faith, preserved it oareMIjraftd 
uniformly; so uniformly as if it dwelt in one house, and pos- 
sessed but one heart and one souL' ^\ 

^Tbe TeaaoftB," be adds, ^Hrhich lead us to coftckide thiut He>i> 
gesippos was ao Etrionite, are dieae:—- Jble infoema us* that he 
visited die churches, and found die bishops. Whom he met ift 
Rome, of one mind and of the same principles. Now what 
those principles were, Irenseus has informed us. The testimo- 
ny of Hfi^gesippus is t;^e testimony of a friend, who admired 
dbeir unkyof Ciidx-r-diat foiih which had been defended many 
years before by Justin Martyr, bodi ki his celebrated Apology 
addteeftaed to die empeeor ilnimimis Piua, and atill more ex- 

* Suseb. Hist Lib. iv. c. S5. f Monthly Review, vpL Ixis. p»SM 
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plicitly avowed and muntaiiied in his dialogue with Tiypho.*— 
Again, Eusebius speaks of Hegesippus in the same terms cS 
vespect as he doth of the other and most ordiodoz FadieiB of 
the primitive church;* he calls him one of the believing He* 
hrewe^ and speaks of his five books concerning the preadiiilg of 
the aposdes, as containing a dear and authentic account of the 
subjects of which he treated* We agson ask, if Euaebiua wouhi 
have borne such a testimony as Uiis, to the character and wri^ 
ings of Hegesippus, if he had been an Ebianite?t— a measbcr 
of a ^ctposesesed (as Eusebius says) by a mfiBgmmi demmr% 

It is one argument in favor of Hegesippus being an unita** 
rian, that a write!*, from whom Eusebius$ has given several 
extracts, in expressly quoting ancient authoritiea against the 
unitarians, has omitted to cite Hegesippus* To this it is te» 
plied, that he has in like manner omimd to cite either Athena* 
goras or Theophilus, who were both, as well as Hegeuppus, 
comemporary with Ireosus. 

These objections are most of them ekher direcdy or ind&« 
rectly answered by Dr. Priesdcy. • 

' It is to be noticed that Dr. Priestley move thanaoce^ in 
in speaking of Hegesippus, mentions him through inadverteecc^ 
as an earlier writer than Justin Martyr. His biograpbical chart 
and his chtx>nological table of writers are correct* According 

• 

* Hie panagetito which the Reviewer rnvst refer ind which Jamieson qnotet, 
•re the following:— Eusebiiis [Lib. it. c. 8.] c^ the wturk of Hegeaipput^^ 
faithftd rebtioii of the ApottoUc preaching^*— <r«r mim^mm wm^ i w m tn Asmt* 
T^ktHU »<^ »y f ttf .'— He nyi, [Lib.iY. c ss.] that <*hc hu left as a voy foil 
iiMBtioo of what he himielf thought*'— ^nw i^Mf Y^fm^s trXn^inwTvf ^Fiyi«r 
I a n d thca ^|Botea from him his teitimooy, given above, to the prevaleoce of 
the right feilh, and his accomit of heresies;— and ho speaks of him [Lib. tv. c. 
SI.J in connenon win eight odber contemporary writers, among whom is bo* 
mens* as having transmitted in their ortfiodox writings the sonnd faiths conform- 
able to vdMt was delivo^ by the Apostles—^ um tn v««f ^m KwnkuoK 
trm^m i taU H i TSf vyisf w$^w§ Pry^t^H MirsAllv •^•O^u^ 

t ''Eusebtiis was not accustomed to conceal the errors of those whose writ- 
ings he yiote s 'eve n of the orthodox themselves^ He franklf ackno^dedged 
the mistakes of Paptas and IrenaBns»to say nothing of Tatian and others.** Rev. 

\ Monthly Review, yoL Ixix. pp. as6, t^i• 

I Dr. Priestley emmeonsly says, "Buskins hnnsel^* and Jtfnieson IbUows 
ifithisDiittake. 
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to die htter Jiutiii died A.0. 1((3| atid Hefesippos flourished 
▲• D* 1 fa Dr. Priestley's enor had before been committed 
by Eusefaias and Jerom.* * 

• 

We eome now to two subjects, which are but slig^dy con* 
oected with the main controversy. The first is an expbnation 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, which was given by Dr. Horsley, 
in commenting upon a passage of Athenagoras formeriy men* 
tioned.f It is as follows:— >*The aense^ of this passage, he 
says, ^is, that the personal subsistence of a divine Logos is im« 
plied in die very idea of a God. And the argument rests on a 
principle wUch was common to aH the Platonic fathers, and' 
seems to be founded in scripture, that the existence of the Son 
flows necessarily from the Divine Intellect exerted on itself; 
from the Father^ contemplation of his own perfections. But 
as the Father ever was, his perfections have ever been, and his 
intellect hath been ever acdve. But perfections, which have * 
ever been, the ever*active Intellect must ever have contemplat*- 
ed; and the contcmpladon which hath ever been, must ever 
have been accompanied with its just eflfect, the personal exis* 
tence off the Son*"^ 

This hypodiesis of Dr. Horsley was nodced by Dr. Priest* 
ky in his First and Second Letters, who challenged his oppo* 
nent to produce any authority for it, ancient or modem. Tliis 
was done by Dr. Horsley in his fourth Supplemental Disquisi* 
tkm; who showed, not indeed that his nodon was common to all 
die Platomc Fadiers, but that it was not peculiar to himself^ 
and that a similar hypodiesis had been held by others before 
faim. Dr. Priestley nodced this Discjuisition in f^z eig^ of 
his Fourth Letters* 

The other subject just referred to. Dr. Horsley introduced 
in his Remarks on Dr. Priestley's Sepond Letters; in whith, as 
I have before observed, he seemed willing to escape from the 
further discussion of the points properly io cpntroversy. In 
these Remarks he undertook^ among other things, to prove-* 

• Vide XoseK Hbv I«i|bb IT. G» a et noU Vsleau »d loc. 
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9tiBctiw of it among the. figglUh IKMcaten*" This w done 
to ahow the &hity of a principle, which Dv« Rioitief iMd M^ 
▼anced, yiz,— **That great changtn of opinioii are not nsually 
ipade of a aiidden and never by great bodies of mau** I sup- 
pose that there is now no dispute, that Dr« Horsky was whcdp 
ly mistal^en with regasd to the fact, which l|e endeavoured to 
establish* Another thing about which Dr« Horsley occupied 
himself in these Remarks, was to repel a slander, .that he had 
spoken with conteippt of the doctrines of Calyin* And the 
^^sith chapter treats of the spirit of Dr. Priestley's controversial 
fqritings. These sulgects ooctqpy S5 pages out of 7S, which is 
iJBut whoU number of plages in the Remarks^ 

WijH regard to the arguments from reason, against the 
doctrine of the Trinity, which were urged io different Letters 
« by Dr. Priestley, and the i^ef^es .of Dr« Horsley contained in 
the Fifteenth of his X.ette», I omit all particular account of 
them, as it was origina^y ipy intention to confine my#df to a 
statement of the arguments from history. 

SJiaoBS or na* vnixairLST. 
Ths foUowing passage is from the first edition of the His- 
tpiy of the Corruptions,^ p« 19. 

, ^^Widi such apparent unfairness does Eusebius treat these 
imitarians, as to say, that Theodotus, who appeared about the 

£ar 199, and who was condemned by Victor, the successor of 
.splyrrinui^F?* ^ .fif*t who held ths^ our Saidourwasa 
il^eie^ fuan; iprhen in refuting their pretensions to antiquity, he 
goes no farther back than to Iren»us and Justin Martyr." 

There are three mistakes^ .says the Mondily Reviewer in 
diia short passage. 1* Victor was not the successor of Zeplqr- 
rinuSf on the contrary ZejAyrinus succeeded him* 2* The 
charge of unfairness, if it be true^ is not to be i4>plied to Euae* 
bins, but to a more ancient writer from whom he is giving an 
extract; and 3. lliis aticient Wnter does not stop at Irennus and 
Justin MaAyr; but he says in the next sentence-^^^Yea, more- 
over, the psalms and hy nms, which from th^ begim&ng (ssw^)^) 



w«M mnmm by liMt iUdifiilfaMihitfBf i d dh wute Cirfi% tfan 
WoRlofG0d,asGo4^" XIm lUtUiier acUi« tlMtt tetide Ii^ 
nmm and JnHh M<tyr»^ iwit»r in ^f rnt^imk a m Hami Mihia* 
dcs, Melito, Ckmciis, and TatiaGt.* 

Dr« Prtcsdey laiys in hi» Haply to the Monddy Review, 
diat he is of qpiniaa, though he may be auttakeiH diat £ii9ebi« 
na tpeaks in hia own person in what he haa quoted* Aid thai 
at leaat he adoptaand makes himaelf aoawerabie lor the language 
of the andaat author whom he quotes>-^I acknowledge, how« 
enrer," he says, ^Hhat I should not have stopt at Juatio Martj^ri 
but have psoceeded to mendon the other aathorideai quoted 
aitbar fay Eofwbius, or hia autbon Thej are, however, of no 
sort of weigbt in the deciston of die quaation, aad all of diem 
that are extant I had considerad in the «ourae of my work«''f 

Widi ftsptcl to the auatake of making Victor the succesaor 
of Zephyrinu8« Dr. Priesdey aays-^^^I remember that the pas- 
aaae atood rigfit when it was first printed^ bat was alteitsd, I 
canwt recollect bow, or wbyiin the proof sheet* Monof moch 
buaineas,. aad of a very litde candor, will easily excuse a slip of 
diaa kiod."^ 

The passage in queation Dr« Prieatley corrected in aubae^^ 
qucnt edidoaa di hb Hiatoiy of die Cormptioaa, so aa to aay 
instead of *^£usebius"-«*^£uaebiui, or a asore ancient writer 
whom he quotes,'^ and instead of the <*8Uceeasor," to sHy die 
^predecessor'* of Zephyrinus. There is, I think, litde doubt, 
aa I have before mendoned [p^ 274^ note], that Euaebius is not 
speaking in hia own person* There' are no other alterations. 
Dn Prieatley baa left that part of the aeatence remaming, in which 
it is said, that no higher authori^ ia quoted than Justin Manyn 
Of the audiora mentioned by name Jusdn is die oldest; and 
with regard to the ancient hymna in question, he might not per- 
hapa think it necessary to go into an explanation concerning 
them in any subsequent edition of his anudler work, the Histo* 
Tf of the Com:^on8; when he had already done it in bis large 
work, the Hiatory of Eaiiy Opmions;$ especially as a great 

• McaCUir Bemv, vol. lamii. p. JB4 Vid. Baseb. Lib. t. c. 9& 
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pttt of the evidoBee Ibr 4ie sttttteems in llie fiuineriroift kto* 
be found in die ktter. He has on this account peihaps let die 
■entenee remain, co nvey i ng - hit own opinion wkfaout its eyi* 
dence* 



Ttes fifflo^ng is a ]Mto8age from ^ MonlUjr Review of 
Ae History of the Corruptions— ^^Speaking of die Shephtrd of 
Mtrmas^ Dr. PHesdey says, very decisively, Hhis wort u not 
footed by Iremtua.^ Now diis work is not only jvoted by Ire- 
n«us, bat die numner in which diat andent Padier badi quoted 
it, hsdi occasioned nrnch speculadon among die ecclesiastical 
writers. That an ktstoriitn of the ^Comipdons of Cfarisdanity' 
diould have oveilooked'dus, is somewhat extr aordinary! We 
could enttiheraee tweni^ audiora, who have mentibued, wldi 
particular minuteness, die very singular respc^ nHiich Irenieus 
paid to the Shepherd ofHermm!^ 

To dits Dr. Priesdey say«-^*^I cannot Yiow account for my 
sajring diat Hennas is not quoted by Irenaeus, when it was a 
diing I could not but have observed, or read ot" Dr» Priest- 
ley however thinks it doubtful, from various circumstances 
which he mendons, whether Hermas be in fiict quoted by Ire* 
liseas, ttiough'it has been so supposed. **I do not however,** he 
mf%^ ^insist upon dlls, and shall correct the passage^"! It lub 
accordingly been omitted. 

The feHowing is from Dr. Priesdey*s Hlhtory of ihe Cor- 
rupdons, sectf. d-— p. 35, first edition* 

** As new opinions do not lay firm hold on the mind, forms 
of expression adapted to preceding opinions, wil! now and then 
occur, and as good sense will, in all cases, often get die better 
of imagination, we somedmes find these early wrhen [the early 
Fadiers] drop the personificadon of the Logoo^ and speak of it 
as the mere attribute of God. 

*^Thus Theophilus, who was contemporary with Jusdo, 
diough a later writer, says, that when God said, kt uo make 
nuvh h^ spake to nothing but his t)wn Logos^ or wrsdom:** [s* 

* Monthly Renew, foUlxviii* p. 535. 
t Aqdy to Moadily RcTkir, isct* r* 



On diis pMMge Dr« Hooky haa mxre ifavillweeiMign of 
leniarks, bittaU which 11 impottnt in them is at fi>]lowB:-**^Tbe 
exact rendering," he says^^f TheophSoa's words is to this ef- 
fect. 4t was to no other peiwn' (t|Ntt is the proper fctce of 
wdOAf tiN^'haodaliicinpiam).. *It was to no other pe|»on that 
he said, X4< la MO^ than tQ bis own Word, mi to his ow« 
Wisdom.' ty i»M« <A«y» JMM ^ iMfs Sifif. The repieti^ of 
the demonstrative article with the prooomiy as well as the oofB^ 
aezion by the copulative, deail^ shows that. Aiyn and S«fM^ the 
Weid mA the Wisdom, are difeent thi^ Hath Dr. Priest* 
ley written a Histoiy of the Cprruptions of Christianity, afad 
hath he yet to learn, that in the language of Theophilna and of 
the best, writers of his age» the Word and the Wisdom (Asyis 
and Z9fm) are used as proper * names of the second and third 
persons dF die Trinity? If his owi^ seeding in those eariy.Fa* 
thers hath been so confined, thai not one of the dear, onequiyo- 
cal instances that occur in Theophilus himself, in Qrigen,.ia 
Tatian« and Irensus, hath ever £aUen under his own proper ob« 
servatiOtt} he might have been informed of thb peoiIiariQr of 
their stile, from the notes which accompany the text of Thepph*. 
ilus in Bishop Fell's edition, printed at Oziford in 1684; which, 
as it is inserted in hb catalogue of prinafal editions, it.is po*- 
siUe he may have seen* Theophilus's assertion, that God spake 
to no odier person dian his Word and his Wisdom, is^an asser- 
tion that he spake to perM>os of no less digoi^ than the Son and 
the Holy Ghost."* 

The following is Dr. Priestley's reply:^*^^In translating the 
passage in Theophilus, in whidi mention is made of God's 
speaking to nothing but hb own word mid wmbm^ I tandvert-* 
cntly used the pardde or for and^ as yon observe) but I 
do not see how the right translation is at all less fevorable to my 
argument, as it may still be interpreted of God's speakipg»as it 
were, xohimMoff^ or to Am own aUribut€9^ and by aomeans nec« 
essarity implie&that the v)ord and wUdom of God were distinct 
persons. However I have other instances in proof of what I 

• Charge iii. $ % 
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ftdranoed limt «r& not IMble Mb my eh«rge tK aflolsigidty, whkff 
it therefore behoved you to consider."* 

Tlie render irao is ttot'nuinKAr with Br; Horncj^siiistaiiery 
«nd who has no other Inowledge, re s p e cting Ae passage in 
que^on, except what he derives from merely readhig Dr. 
Horsley's attadb and Dr. Priesdey^ answer, may perhaps con- 
ehde dtat the latter was goiky of a mistake, which^discovers 
wtvf grosA Ignorance* ' i^iis is evidently vx impression that 
Dr. Horsley intended to malre. Such a one may therefore be 
Somewhat surprized to learn, that Petavius, a man whose eru- 
dition is scarcely ever spoken of except in terms of wonder, did 
Hot, any more than IDr. Priestley, suppose this passage of The- 
opMhls to Tvfcr to the three persons of the orthodox trinity; 
and that if 'diis be an error, he is equally liabte with Dr.^PHest- 
fcy' to the charge of xfery confined reoAng in the earty Fathersm 
•Theophilus," he says, **expliins the trinity very dHFerently 
fVom what la consistent wiA Christianity.* Then, after quot- 
higtbe passage in quesdon,he adds — ^In this diere is no men- 
tion of die Spirit, which he seems to have confounded widi the 
Logos; For I have before shewn that diis writer csdls the Lo- 
gbs Ikjth *the Spirit of God* and truly *Wlsdom.* ^ ' Bull, who 
quotes diis passage of Petavius, and from whom Dr. Horsley, 
as I suppo8e,ha8 borrowed his explicadon orfheophilus, answers, 
Aat4he ancients confounded the names of the second and third 
persons of the trinity; that they sometimes called the second per- 
son ^Mie Spirit of God,"* which was commonly the name of the 
third; and sometimes the third person** Wisdom** SO^tA, which 
was commonly the name of the second4— But it is still further to 

* Firit Letters to Dr. Horsley, Let. 8. 

f ^n'lutittai Mog'C uRcr cxpncit Tlieo|HiiIiit ^utin Chratiam ftn ixrafeHio* 
V • • JMantift a«UA.%iiitiit> 4Mtt cttiA «Y Aifip confiNtot wMttoi 
fiufyiAiyiii<i >f H y M f a3^>ee ym/t^i^im a mUnn tufif^ 
PeUT. Do TriiuJUi cu 3^s*6i 

\ Vetern lecimdx et tertiat persons, ob comiQsnem utriquft twn Dacunm, 
ttun ab cadem witff dtanrraf derivatiooein etiam nonioa fecisw comminua. 
HiBo at tacMidHi tofww ^aliyando ^kteai IM focaiit,<m aapmaa 
wMk Ml) OHO iiftiaai fraflnaaciDft ilaifaBMies, ■*& wafiii^ mAmi 

^Mtiam pfrvmam Iod%icaD;» (|i«9 tanica accan4a«a f s Jiri J^ sw^v ooun •»• 
lent. Hoc pnater Theophiluin, ab Ireoso qnoque ct Ori^e factum tne alibi 
obianrabiiDat. Def. Pid. Mic. mc li. cap^ 4. $ 10. 



ie obs^rved^tbat Dr.Piicilley was not uMc4uwited with theantH 
{MMed use in question of the word X«f»A, Wisdom^ to designate 
tbo riiifd perseflai o£ dvs triaitjr; though Dr. Hbrsley impltos the 
contrary; and it is remarkable that this appeals irom hisiCQnip 
knent (m the first edition of the HistOlry of tl|e eorruptbns'*) 
upon another passage of Theopbihisv 10 be next; mentionedi, 
.which, as he has particularly noticed the passage. Dr. 
Horsley must have seen— *4t couk} hardly," says Dn Priest- 
ley, ^%ave been imag^ed from this pateagc^ that by Wu^ 
dom^ Theophilus meant the Holy '^nrlty the third person ki 
the modem trinity, had not the same term been used by other 
writers, and especially by Tatian, whi Was contemporary with 
Theophilusi ^or he also makes a tmity of God^ his vmrd^ 
and his wisdom*^ 

Dr* Horsfey has reasoned froih the plvase dm mxxft «Im» aa 
necessarily signifying a person. ^The hiothing but* of Dr. 
Priestley ^s English,'^ he says, ^^conVeys quite another idea thaai 
the •!» AAAf TIM «Xa*s of The<q>hilus's Greek.^ And according, 
instead of 8aying-*>4t was to MOTHiifO but his own Word and 
Wisdom, that God spake,*' he translates^-^^^It was to mo otiseil 
PERSON," &c This however is not the necessary force of thie 
phrase in question* 

I confess that I have some doubt whether Dir. Priesdey 
has committed any other mistake respecting this passage of 
Theopbilus, except translating or instead of and^ a mistake^ 
which I am sony to see he has not corrected* 

- The following is froiii the first edition of tne History of the 
Corruptions (p. 990 

^^Theoplulus si^s, that the three dsjrs which preceded the crie- 
atioo of the heaveldy bocUes on the fourth d«y, in the first chap^ 
tier of Genesis, represent the sacred mysteiy of the trinity, vis. 
Hhdy the fVordj and Wisdom.* He adds, ^e fourth day is the 
type of man, who needs light, that the word may be God, and 
die man wisdom.' '' 

The latter part of this passage is thus thitoslated by Dr. 
Horsley: — ^^Having said^ that the three first days were types of 

• P. 99. 
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^ tdsily, Thei^lu^ dldii, 'The foiu^ a tytieof M«i^ 
^riio it in neied of Light* That tbere^ might be^ or. So th^jt 
there i«, God, the Word^ the WiAdoi»» Mm.'"* C<M«eiii, 

Dr« Fricadey aeknpwledged. hi&. fint tnind^on to be wrmg, 
and has oorrected. it in Qonformiqr to that of Dr* I{Qf«l^i mak- 
ing however the aame use pf the passage as befojre. 

Da» Priestley, in. the first editioa of the History of the 
. Corrupcions, (p. Sr4.) says — ^Both Noetus and Sabellius ,Wfrip 

•charged. by their.adyersaries with beiqg patripassians, but ag^- 

cording to Epiphaniua, Noetus was simply an unitarian^ dedar- 
/ing upon all occasions with great bpldness, that ^he neither 

knew nor worshipped any God but one.' " 

, On this. Pr. Qopley jremarks — ^^^NoeUis' confessjoo, ac- 
.oordbg to Epiphaisius, was this:r— ^that he ackowledged one 

jGod, who was bc^ttea, who su£Fercd and died.' But si^* 
.poressiiig, or in.yo\ir. r^d glaMXB\^vvo% n<^ observed, t^ 
Jatter part of this apkiiowledgm^nt, assertiog the suiTering^ mvi 
^ckath of his que .God; ypu pJ^od^cc £piphai)ius as an evidence, 

Jthat— ^Noetus was simply an unitarian,' " &c*f . . , 

Dr. Priesdey acknowledged his error, and has expui^ged 

the latter part of the sentence. 

• • • • 

Da. UoRSLET objects to the representation of Dr. Priesdey 

in the following sentence, (History of the Corruptions, P. 1. 

sect. 4.) . 

*^Some persons in opposing Sabellius, having made three 
HypoetaseSj which we now render person^^ separate fro^^i.each 
9ther, Dionysiusy. bishop of Rome, qupte^ with approbation by 
Athsu^us. bi|nsc#^ f^ ths^t it was .makis^ three Gods." 

The sentence in which the perspn^.oppoaixig SabeUius are 
described, is. as fpP.pws: — Eh r^ut vw^fm^utt (»«< fiAApiAMp^ a«f*f}s* 

«vwi Mj^^i^ftimii im^Mtn^ n» ^tytM r^mim. This Df • Horsley 
translates— -dividing the Holy Trinity into three persons, ^^un- 
idated to each oth/^f^ ^"^^ distinct in aU resp^c^." ^^In your 
transaltion of the passage," he says to Dr. Priestley, *^by omit- 
• Charge iv. J 11, f Letters to Dr. Priertley, Let. 1. J 6. 
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iHog the vHy^slgniteant a^eetiTe fMf» and die veiy emphatical 
tfdreA wmrrmmt^h you leave hardly any difference' between the 
dj^faiion which Dionyaiitt censured^ and the cathoHc fiudi, wluch 
AdMomsioi nudntjuned.''* 

' * * 

ft 

In noticing wliat he 'conaSders Dn Priesdey^ inaccuradea 
in the ffiatory of the Cormptions Dr. Hortky has the leXiQiitJi 
ing pastoge:— ***SHch is your assertion [voL L p. 61*] that in the 
age of TertuUian it was not pretended Hliat die subject of di< 
trinity was above human comprehension;' when but a few pag* 
es back [vol. i. p. 57«] you had produced a passage from Ire* 
nmis, in Which the generation of the Son, which i^ n part 6i!tf 
of the subject, is ' mentioned as so wonderful a thing, as to be 
understood by none Except the Father, who begat, ami die Son^ 
who is begotten/ "t — It is only necessary to observe, that Dr. 
Bordey in his first quotation has inserted the words, of ike 
triMty^ whkh are not in the original; diat it is not of the 
whole of this subject that Dr. Priestley is speUcing; and that 
between the two passage Dr. Horsley has given, the follow- 
m^ Ocoirs, (pn 88.) *^It must be understood, that nthen the 
doctrine of die divinity of Christ was first started, it* was not 
pretended, except by Ireweui in the passage above quoted (who 
was writing agunst persona who pretended to more knowledge 
ti this mysterious business than himself), that there was aiqr 
thing uninteUigihle in it, or that could not be expUuned."' 

In his First Letters to Dr. Horsley, Dr. Priestley quoted 
Chrysostom, as saying, that ^Our Saviour never [a vflfng^r] 
taught his own divinity in express words.*^ This error was 
pointed out by a correspondent of Dr. Horsley, and is correct- 
ed by Dr. Priesdey in his History of Early Opinions, whtre he 
again quotes the passage. He there renders it^-^Our Saviom' 
did not always teach," &c. [VoL iii. p. 73.] 

Da. HoRSLXT had affirmed that Grotius maintained the high 
orthodoxy of the Nazarenes,^ making the following referenco--* 

* Letters to Dr. Priestkj, Let 1. $ 7. f ^f ^ 

# See Repotitoiy, vol i pp.33%333»note. 
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Grotius in Matth. c. 1. Dr. Priesdej prodwDtoda pamage from 
the comment in question (Grotii, Op^vot. ii« p« 4>^), in which 
he speaks of the Nazarenes without any such aaserdon* Tlmre 
is another passage respecting them heWeVer ia the anise eom^ 
ment, (p. 5.f) which, whether il support him or not, was the 
one to which Dr. Horsle^r referred. This was pointed put to 
Dr. Priestley by a friend, and is produced and comnaested iip» 
on' by him, "in the Appendix to his Second Letters. On tUaf 
Dr. Horslpy remariLs:-— ^^To prove that Grotius faik me, and 
s^ys no such thing as I ascribe to him, Dn Priestley prodnoea 
a passage from Grotius, to which I never meant to allude, and 
which is indeed nothing to the purpose. B«it he takea no no- 
tice of the passage upon which my assertion was builf , mad tp 
which the margin of my publication referred ham* 

*^The satisfaction which it gave me tp find myself tfaua 
confuted, was still increased, by the retraotioa of this confiitth' 
tion in my adversary'^ appendix* A retmctioo, which i^ 
effect is litde less than the confession of the fraudulent taiehy 
which, had not the advice of friends seasonably interposed, itia 
too evident, he meant to put upon die public* I pay upon ^ 
public; for upon me he could not think that it would pasa* 
Whatever may be his opinion of my leaming; he has, {bdievQ, 
had some experience of my vigilance, in wal^n^ the aiove-> 
ynents of an enemy; and he could not imagine, that the paaaay, 
which he produces, would pass wkh myadf, for that which I 
cited. But he has heard perhaps from those who know me, of the 
constitutional indolence' which domineers in my disposition; 
and under this circumstance, and the dedamdoQ which I lu|d 
made of my intention to give him no reply, be dKUight hirasdf 
secure against detection.'*^ 

I scarcely know a specimen of 'controi^er^l insolence ai|d 
•indecency more disgraceful to its author than that which I haye 
just quoted. 



Dr. Bo|tsi4ir had §aid, ^that tbf^ genus cofdd P^ he pre* 
dicated 6f the specific difierences*'' Du Priestley appeal^ 

. • ''Certe Nazaraei iUi Beraen^es," &c. 

|— <*nooprolMuiturinfidsinegotio«''&B. j BeBSihSyF.i^^ktf* 
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through inadvertence, to hav« mderstiood this, (as in fiict to 
^fp^ naef farce to Dr. Uonky's remark it ia neceasmy it should 
be mideraiood) ^^ the genms could not be predicated of the 
•pedes,'' and to have aoswexied it accordingly. On his answer 
Dr. Hordey. remarlut: Betaarks, ?• L $ 8, and note* 

Ix die seventh of his First Letters to Dr. Horsley, Dr. 
Priesdey wrote as £bllows:-«— ^^as you recommend the writings of 
Btsbop Btdl, without exception, I presume you i^i^ove of ]iis 
Beftnee of the damnatory clcMe m the Athanasian creed, (in- 
deed jTDu aaention tins among his most valuable works) and 
this, in: my (^ioion, is going back into all the darkness and hor- 
jxnr of popery.'' 

Tbeine fs no such work of Bbhop Bull as what Dr. Priestley 
^nenttons^ and thb was observed by Pr. Horsley in reply. The 
9rork to which Dr. Priestley ve£ii7ed was his Judicium Eccle- 
stae Catholicae, &c. i*e. The judgmeni of the caihoHc church in 
th& three fir4t centuriee^ concerning the neceseittf of believing' 
thai ear Lend Jeam Chriet ie the true God; in which Bull 
undertakes $o de&nd the anathema annexed to the Nicene 
creed, ^ abing^" says Dr» Priestley, ^'of exactly the same na- 
ture with tbedMnaatory clause of the Athaiiasian." Dr. Priest- 
ley escoses Inmelf for ais error, as not having had the book be* 
fore him when he wrote; and as having spoken of it from mem- 
ory. The Judicium Eeclesiis CathoUc^e tfm particularly re^ 
commended by Dr. Horaley, Charge i. $ U 

The following is from die Hist of Eariy Opinions, iii. 281. 

^^Grabe says, that Ebioo (by which we must understand 
some Ebionite) wrote an exposition of the prophets, as he col- 
lected from some fragments of Irenaeus's work, of which he 
gives some account in his note upon the place." 

'Vhe error here b, diat Dr. Priestley should have said, from 
some fragments of Ebion's work, instead of Irenaeus's, as i^ 
pears from the note of Grabe, whidi he has given in the mar- 
gin. Dr. Priestley has stated the fact correct^ in the third of 
his Second Letters to Dr. Hofnlty. Jamieson remarks upon 
ithi$ imfow^ant error with his usual diffuseness: voL ii. pp. 5^, 5% 
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Dr. Pkbitlxt bviagt a great aomber of pw^gw fion 
die Fadiere, to plofe, tbat Mm fitit dtarlf tMg^ the Armity 
•f Chiut^ One of these is fnim Evsebiiis^ which ha hw tran* 
lated as foHowsc-^^ohn begaa the doctrine of dw dmahy of 
Christ, Aat being reserved for htm, as the most wortfaf •'*t 

Dr. Priestley^ should have said, that John begaa mtk the 
doctrine of the divinity of Christ. EnscAiius is comparing him 
with Matthew and Luke, ^iriio began with his genedogjr acaord* 
ing to the flesh* The passage however is stiD ditectijrni proof 
of that, for whidi Dr« Priesdey has adduced it; 'tha latter pait^ 
in wMch it is said, that the doctrine of the diviairf of Qnist 
was reserved for John, being correody rendered. The error is 
pointed out by Jamieson. 

Another error, relatmg to the same subject, is notked by 

John Pye Smith in his Letters to Mr. Belshanu It iaili the feU 

lowiag passage: [Hist, of Eari. Opp. vol. iii. pp. 1S9, IM.} 

^^Chrysostom represents all the preceding writers of die New 

Testament as children, who heard, but (Ud not uadeistand 

things, *»id who were busy about cfaeesocskes andrdtildiBh 

sports, bikt John,' be wyn^ ^tau^^wfaat the aageU-thenaehres 

did not know before he declared it)' and he represents them as 

his most attentive anditiHa.*' 

The whole citation u hero enoneous. The pemoas whom 
Chrysostom represents as children^ &c» were those auditors of 

John, who did not understand his doctrine«-^In the same par- 
agraph the word unbegotten should be otUy b^ottau 

The following is. from the History of Early Opinions, Vol. 
iii. p. 239. 

^^As to the term Akgi^ pven to die unitarians by Epipha* 
nius, it may be safely concluded, tbat it was imposed on a false 
pretence, viae* their denymg die authenticity of the writings of 
the apoade John, and their aacribmg them to Cerinthua»^r 
wftfcA thire ia m tnUknce be^Je$ Ma cwiu^^ 

Philaster, a later writer than Epiphanius, and who n sup« 
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posed by sonne to have mad* «■•- oi his work 19 wntiog lus 
osmn upM iMme^, ^*lui» lqo^"«t9t Lirdner, ^a bereay durt re** 
iccted Joba'a flotael and ravdatioiu and anfrihird faotb to Ce> 
mihiits.b«doM.liol€aUdiiHab7aiij.a^^ Aiistiii cod Ibha 
DamasctDutv ator Ep^Aamua^ speak lik€wis9 of .poMas wh0 
rejected St« Jol^^'s Gospel and t|ie Apocalypse^ and vho were 
called ilftifr* .So.Uke«]9e.9iiodier late aoonyiaous audior of 
the Prasde9tinatu JamiesoD^ [voL ii« p. 98d.] after meatioamg 
the above writers, eadeavoura la prove in addition that Irenseus 
likewise speaks of heredca who r^|ecled St. John-s gospel; but 
in this is not, I think, 8tt|^)orted by the words of that authosv 
which he has quoled* There is na doubt howevcar, that befcwe 
the time of Irensus there were heretics, wha rejected the. gos- 
pel of St John, as Marcion, for instance, and Us feBowers* 
The Ebionites likewise, accovdiog to Irenseus, made use of the 
gospd of St..Matdiew only. But the questioii is— whether 
there were in realiQr. any sect, answering to tiie descrip- 
tion given of the Alogi by Epiphsnius, and who ntain^ 
ing the other scriptures, rejectedi the .writings of Sti Mm; or, 
whether tlus sect be the matt fiction of £piphanittSy as Dr. 
Prieadey and I^ardner ^suppose! With respect .to Irenftns die 
answer is, that no auch sect is mentioned by hini» Dr. Briess- 
ky'a statement, resp^ctrng Epiphanius* account of the jiJogi ia 
his History of the Corruptions, is not liable to the saade ohjep- 
tioD as that in his later work* He thpie sqrs— ^o othei^ per- 
son before Epij^amus makes iny mention of such a ihiog;.^ P« 
u sect* 1* 

• • 

In Dn Priestley's Biographical Chart pre£j^ to the Histo- 
ry of Early opinions, Plotinus is placed a centuiy earlier than 
he ought to be. One of Dr. Priesdey 's opponents, a Mr. Howet, 
labored to. represent this as intentional on the part df Dr. Priest^ 
Jey, &i^ the purpose of giving the idea that- the eariy F^^hers 
borrowed their Platonism. from him. The date of Plotinua is 
given correctly in Dr. Priestley's Chronological Tnhle. Seo 
on this subject Dr. Priesdey's Letters to Candidates for Or- 
ders, Letter tv. p. 97. 



<«Two ineoiMiderable miftrites," says Qr. Pkieiidey, <«Mr. 
Howes has observed ki my Hlstoiy, which I idiaH correeu • • < 
I had rendered /Ikkit^ obommMe riHs; whei««s Mr. Howes, 
with great probability, conjectures, p. rs, that it means tfie 
ob&mmaHon with which, according to Epiphanios, the Elrionites 
held other people. He ako justly observes, that I had no 
foundation for saying that the word Elnon (and not EbiomteJ 
was not mentioned by Tertullian."* 

In quodng a passage fitim Irenseus,! Dr. Priesdey has repre* 
sented him as saying— ***God — will judge die Ebionites.** The 
subject of the verb b not God, but, ^the spiritual bdiever/' 
Irenaeus says, **fhe spiritual believer*— will judge,** Sec This 
error is noticed by Dr. Horsley in his Third Disquisition. 

' WtTR respect to die versurity of Origen, Dr. Priestley no^ 
tices Jerom's sa3ring that he adopted the Platonic doctrine of 
die subserving of truth to utility. But he adds-'->^Jerom was 
ftr from saying, that Khigen reduced his theory to practice.' 
He meddons no instance whatever of his having recourse to it, 
and is far, indeed, from vindicating a^y persoti in asserdng, 
diat to sflence an adversary, he had recourse to die wilful and 
deliberate allegation of a notorious falsehood."^ Jerom, as 
quoted by John Pye Smith in his Letters to Mr. Belsham, svps 
•— ^^Origin, Methodius, Eusebius, and Appolroarius write ma- 
ny dwMisand lines against Celsus and Porphyry. Think by 
what arguments, and by what slipperly sophisms, they couf- 
fute the entwisted artifices of the diabolical spirit; and because 
diey are sometimes forced to it, in answer to die objections of 
the heathens, they say not what they think, but what the caat 
fequires.*-^^It is astonishing," says Mr. Smith,*^tfaat in the same 
page, in wUch Dr. Priesdey refers to this very passage, hfe 
goes on to say— ^ Jerom was far from saying that Origen feduc^ 
ed Ms dieoty to practice.' " If Dr. Priesdey be understood 
to mean diat Jerom did not say or insinuate that Origin wato 
ever guHty of wiMtd frdsehood,- bis assertion is correct. 

* I^etters to CandicUtes for Orders, p. 102. 

t H'wt. of Bsrl. Opp* yoULp. 379. i lb; vol. iii^ pp. 199» 20(X 
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« 

Hmtort of Early Opioioas^ VoL m. p. ISid.— -Dr. Priest* 
ky should have translated loci injuria-r^y defiling the placg^ 
not iy destroying the place* The error is Doti(^ by Jamiesoiii 
[Vol: iii« p. 173.] who objects likewise to his translation of the 
words in the same passage— -^eiia turn fene omne* Christum^ &€# 

-"^^••■^ 

SAME work, VoU ill. p. 259 — ^Quotation from Nicephorust 
Jamieson [Vol. ii. p. 33S.] says, that Nicephorus is here speak- 
ing of.the times of Constantine, when as it is agreed that uni- 
tarians held separate assemblies, the quotation is nothing to Dr« 
Priesdey's purpose. I think however Jamieson^s own statements 
and the passage itself show, that Nicephorus is not speaking 
of the times of Constantine. 

Same work. Vol. iii. p. 308.--'**After the bishops,*' says 
Pr« Priesdey, ^^had deposed Paulus Samosatensis, it isobserva* 
Ue that only sixteen signed the condemnadon." The ground of 
this statement is, chat only the names of sixteen are prefixed 
to the synodical episde giving an account of the condemnatioa 
of Paid, as preserved by Eusebius, B« vii. cap. 30. But after 
these names it is added--«^^and all the rest assembled with us, 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons of the neighbouring cities and 
provinces; and the churches of God,'' Whether there be «u& 
ficient foundation for Or. Priesdey's remark I do not pretend to 
determine. Jamieson objects to it as erroneous* [VoU ii. p» 
416* seqq.] 

Samb work^ Vol. iii. p. 19^. — Quotation from Origen. 
iamiesoo thinks that th; passage of Qrigen (which is gtv^eo ia 
she Qsargm) does not support Dr. Priestley's inference. He 
supposes Judmis to be understood after eis. [Vol* ii. p* I6a«] 

Same work, VoL iii. p* 233. Dr. Priestley, speaking of 
the Jewish Christians, who weredriiren from Jeruj^alem by the 
edict of Adrian, says — ^"^t b most probable that they joined 
their brethren at Pella, or Bersa in Syria, from whence they 
Mad come to reside at Jeruaalemi" According to Jamieson he 
Vol. III. No. «. 8 
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should have said, PeUa in Peresa* Pella being a city in Peraea, 
a country beyond the Jordan, where the Jewish Christiatn retir- 
ed before the de8tructR>n of Jerusalem by Titus. There was a 
city of Syria, caUed Beroea. 

Same work, Vol. iii. p. 163. **Irenxus objects to the 
Gnostics that they were of late date, but says nothing of the 
Ebionites in that respect." Jamieson [voL ii. p. 6t.] says, 
that it is not to the Gnostics generally ^ but only to a part of them, 
that Irenxus thus objects. The remark would be wholly un- 
important if it were correct; but I think it will appear from the 
original, that it is not. [See Irensus, Lib. iii. c. 4.] 

Same work. Vol. iii. pp. 164, 165. Epiphanius makes the 
Kbionitee and NaZarenes contemporary with St. John. ^^Itmust 
be owned however," says Dr. Priestley, ^Hhat, in no perfect 
consistence with this account, Epiphanius places the origin of 
the Nazarenes after the destruction of Jerusalem." Jamieson 
[vol. ii. pp. 6r, 68.] objects that there is no inconsistency; — that, 
according to Epiphanius, St. John lived to the reign of Trajan; 
^d that in the section in which he makesEbion contemporary 
with the Nazarenes, he says, that at the time *^all the believers 
in Christ lived in Perasa," i. e. after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lero, ^^occasion was given to Ebion" to make proselytes. 

Same work. Vol. iii. p. 87. Quotation from Athanasius. 
*^For the Jews • . . diought that Christ was a mere man, only 
that he came of the seed of Di^id," &c. Xjnful!^* rm %cmi 4^iA«r 
m$^(mtW9 ftmw f» ewt^fmfH A«Ci} t^ xJ ^$ m .^ Dr. Horsley in hb 
eleventh letter, and a correspondent of his contend, tfaati^xM i 
should be translated in a future sense. ^^They thought," is Dr. 
Horsley's translation, ^^that Christ wasa-coniffif as a mere man 
only." 

I have thus noticed all the charges ot error, with which 
I am acquainted, made by any respectable authority agunst 
Dr. Priestley, in regard to his quotations, his translations, and 
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his statements of &cts. I have noticed every thing in Jamieson, 
(except what I may have accidentally passed over) which I did 
not tUnk founded upon too obvious a blunder, or in itself too 
idle a cavil to be produced. I cannot think that any consider- 
able number of real errors, which have been charged upon Dr. 
Priesdey, has escaped me, and I believe very few of any mate- 
rial importance* I confess I am astonished at the smallness of 
the whole number which has appeared, not merely in the collec- 
tion just made, but in the course of these accounts. Though 
knowing sometlung of the controversy before I gave it particu- 
lar attention, I knew that the charges against Dr. Priestley of 
carelessness, error, and misrepresentation, had been greatly 
exaggerated, yet I did not expect to find them so wholly with* 
out any proper foundation. The History of Early Opinions, 
requiring as it did a great compass and variety of learning, for 
any thing that has yet appeared, is one of the most accurate 
works of the same nature, which has ever been given to the 
woild. *^Out of eighteen hundred references," says Dr. Priesdey, 
speaking of this publication, ^^I will gladly compound for eigh- 
teen being found defective.'' In his preface to it he expresses 
himself in the following manner:— ^^With gt^eat tranquillity and 
satisfaction, therefore, I now commit this history to my friends, 
and to my enemies; sufficiently aware that it is not without its 
defects to exercise the candor of the former, and the captious- 
ness of the latter. But no work of this extent, ^nd of this nature, 
can be expected to be perfect. I have myself discovered great 
mistakes and oversights in those who have gone before me; 
and notwithstanding all my care, I shall not be surprized if 
those who come after me, especially if they walk over the 
same ground more leisurely than I have done, should find some 
things to correct in me. To make this as easy as possible, I 
have printed my authorities at full length. But I am confi- 
dent, that all my oversights will not invalidate smy position of 
consequence in the whole work; and this is all that the real 
inquirer after trrUh will be solicitous about." 

As to the charges of wilful error and intentional misrepre- 
sentation; if the preceding statements be correct, they of course 
fall to the ground. But I suppose that no man of any repuu- 
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f too himaelf will, at the present day, pretend to tevhre diese 
cluu)sc^ against the character of Dr. Priestlejr* 

ttlSCCLlAKEOUS MATTEHS. 

Tntd account having already occupied so much space, t 
ivlH only notice very briefly a fctr of those things, upon which I 
might otherwise have somewhat enlarged. 

Since writing in the last number of the Repositor}' what 
respects the great difference of the notions of the early Fathers 
concerning the trinity from the present orthodox doctrine, I 
have met with the following passage of Semler-*-a writer, says 
jProfessor Marsh, "who has made a more particular study of 
ecclesiastical history, perhaps than any man that ever lived.'* — 
^^Itaque nemo fere eruditiorum hodie dubitat, paucos istos 
scriptores Christianos, qui ante concilium Nicsenum fuerunt, 
tion parum difFerre in describenda trinitate, ab auctonbus, qui 
inde a deculo quarto vergente scripserunt; licet fuerint adhuc 
patrum nostrum memoria, qui aliam sententiam tenerunt, prx^ 
eunte G. Bullio/** i- e.---"Scarce any one of the more learned 
now-a-days doubts, that those few Christian writers, who lived 
before the council of Nice, differed not a little in their accounts 
of the trinity from the authors Who wrote after the latter part 
of the fourth centur}'; though there were some, in the memory 
of our fathers, who, following Bull, maintained a different opin- 
ion.** Dr. Horsley , one of these followers of BuU^ has, it seems, 
according to Semler, progressed no further in his knowledge of 
etclesiastical antiquity than those who lived within the memory 
of our fathers. 

Iff looking through Or. Priestley^s History of Early Opin- 

ioh^i I cannot find that he has produced the fbilcwing passage 

from Epiphanius* heresy of SabeUius, which, as well as many 

6thers that he has quoted, and which I have not mentioned, 

ebtifirms his Opinion of the prevalence of unitarianism among 

the great body of ChrisVtans. It is referred to in his History 

* fienleri Itistitnt sd Doctrintn Chiistitbain Ubenditer diteendsm» 
i}t4 Lilkii. cap. 3*-f i09«-p. 3M. 



of the Chrbliaii Chimb, VoL k p. a55«— ^Therefore,'* sajrfl £* 
piphanius, ^when they [the SabeUiana] meet any of thoae, who 
are more aimple or well meaoing^aiich aa do not clearly under* 
stand the aacred writings, they prqx)ce thi^ qneaiion to them-* 
what shall we 9i^-*-do we hold one God or three Goda? whtch^ 
when he that is ccnscientioua and not perfect in the knowledge 
necessary to safety hears^ immediately, being troubled in mind, 
he consents to th^ error, and la found denying God-*denying 
die existence of the Son of the Holy Spirit**" 

The passage of Origen menttoned Rep* VoL L p* 37S, note 
(t), is too long to be here produced: $ 26 is an error of the 
press for § 24. Op. Tom* iv. pp* 347, 848* Edit* Oelaru* 

I HAVE in these accounts spoken of those who were some- 
times called Patripassians, and likewise of the Sabelliana as beiog 
no other than properly unitarians* There is very little doubt, 
that the charge against the former of believing that the Fathcf 
suffered, waa a oaere calumny, or rather a mere sophism <tf 
their opponents, which in fact is contradicted in the very writ* 
ings of the latter; nor is there more doubt that the Sabellians 
believed m one God without distinction of peracma, and m the 
prop^ humanity of our Saviour* On the whole of this 'subject 
the reader may consult the History of Early Opinions, Vol. lii* 
chapters xvii* & S¥iii«-«See also Lardner's Credibili^, Part ii* 
c* 4 1. Works, Vol* iiL pp* 12, 1 3« (he here refo^ to Beausohre,) 
and his History of Heretics, B* ii* c* 2Qi» aect*^ Works, VoL 
is* p* 49r* in which last passage the quotations given aiie quite 
decisive, that the charge of making the Father stdfer waa urged 
against those who did not maintain or adnut the opioioa. 



No one will suppose that it has b^en i^ all in my power %» 
g^ve even a summary of a great part of the evidence produced 

«f n an yiM, « •vr«i, iwm ^m» ^K^f*»9 n f^^ ^w^ •r«» i% m»m^ $ t§ ««AiiCMf 
*f, ««i ^ r« rt^Mtm mt mr^?itta§ is-i«-«^v«(, tv^vf T«y ntt r«(«;^^«<r9 rvy- 

m^mfUMf r* ttnu Tmv, xm r« myt^f Hnvprn. Epiph. Op. Tom, i. p. 
514. Edit* Petav. 
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by Dr. Priesdey, in respect to the prevaksnee of mittarianisni in 
the Gentile churdi. I have noticed only that which has been 
controverted* See particularly Histoiy of Early Opinions, 
VoL iii. from p. 319 .to the end, where are some very impor- 
tant statements, to which no answer has been attempted even 
by Jamiesen. 

I BAD noled several diings to be observed upon respecting 
Dr. Horsley's writings in this controversy, but I will merely 
mention them very briefly, as proper to be attended to by his 
reader* 

1* Chakgx i. $ 3. p. 12. Dr. Horsley asserts, in a comment) 
on John, c i. v. 2. that the natural force of •^th is to signify 
this perfton^ See the answers of Dr. Priestley (First Letters, 
Let. 1.) the note of a correspondent to the gentleman's maga- 
zine, published in the appendix to Dr. Horsley's letters, and 
Dr. Horsley's very characteristic reply to the latter; in which, 
though he allows that •trtH ^4s applicable to any thing of whish 
the writer is speaking that happens to be of the masculine gen- 
der," he yet attempts to defend the ground he had formerly 
taken* This appeal to a supposed hidden and latent sense of 
words was-not unfrequent with Dr. Horsley in this cooiroversy, 
and was, I believe, in every case as unfounded, as in the pres- 
ent. See what he says of the tim$in mAiIimi «;(^ of Epiphanius, 
(Rep. voL L pp. 244, 245)«— the ifmm$ ifU9 of Origen (lb. pp. 
252, 253.) be.— -2. Charge 1. $ 15. p. 33. The writer, quot- 
ed by Eusebius, is probably antedated by Dr. Horsley. Lard^ 
ner supposes him not earlier dian the beginning of the third cen- 
tury. 3. Remarks, Part i. $ 15* p* 346. Compare what Hors- 
ley says of Sir I. Newton's Letter on 1 John v. 7. with the high 
praise bestowed upon it by Professor Marsh in his notes on 
Michfielis, VoL i. p. 523. aiid by Wetstein in his Prolegomena 
p. 185. Compare likewise whajt Dr. Horsley says of Mr* 
Travis^ ^^ery able vindicataon" of this text, with what is now 
universally known to be die character of Mr. Travis' veiy weak 
and ignorant production.— -^-4. Letter 15» p. 255. Remarks 
P. i« $ 7. p. 338. Compare the manner in which Dr. 
Horsley speaks of the Parmenides of PUto, and . the ad- 
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miradon which he expresses fir *HhaC profoond bodk" and 
for its mysterious doctrines, with the opinion given of it 
by the author of a very able -ileview of Tayloi^s PbtOf in 
the twenty-seventh number of the Edinburgh Review. The 
latter writer supposes that Plato in this piece introduces the 
sophist whose name it bears, ezplaimng his doctrines, merdy 
for the purpose of exposing them to ridicule; and calls it ^ol> 
scure nonsense<— evidendy left by Plato as a model of iteurdi- 
ty.*' Dr. Priesdey had before spoken of it as whoHy void of 
good sense. See his Second Letters, p. 145.- ■ 5. In hb Dis* 
serution on the famous passage in TiertulUan, Dr. Horsley has 
changed, through, i^advertance, the ne dixerim of this passage 
into peene dixerim^ The errpr is scarcely worth noticingj ex- 
cept that Dr. Horsley has half a page of comment on die bf 
tent force of this phrase: p. 428» 6. Dr. Horsley had chaiged 
Dr. Priestley with borrowing from Zuicker and Episcopiua. 
Dr. Priestley replied, that of Zuicker he did not recollect ever 
to have heard, and that he was not acquainted with the opinion 
of Episcopius, (First Letters p. 2). Dr. Horsley replied (p. 
95*)— ^^You repe) the imputation of plagiarism by die most 
disgraceful confession of ignorance to which foiled polemic ev- 
er was reduced." Dr. Priesdey with considerable difficulty 
procured a copy of the work of Zuicker in question: and 
it appears from the third of his Fourth Letters to Dr. Hors- 
ley, that it is extremely improbable that Dr. Horsley had 
ever seen it. He had, it is likely, borrowed all his knowledge 
of it from Bishop BulL The whole letter is worth reading.. 
See Defaices of Unitarianism for 1788 and 1789, pp. 17, seq. 
-»-7. From the manner in which Dr. Horsley and the Monthly 
Reviewer noticed the passage of Athanasius (mendoned Rep. 
Vol. ii. p. 30. and note) Dr. Priesdey says-*— ^It is dear. that 
the very idea of the apostles not choosing openly to teach the 
doctrine of the trinity, because it would give offence to their 
hearers, was absolutely new to them: though I have shown it 
to have been the opinion of all the Chrisdan Fadiers wbomeB- 
tion the subject. This,'^ he adds, ^kliscovers such gross igno- 
rance on the subject, as is barely credible in men,who voltota- 
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lifljr UdSsiiiodk'to oiitidsc anotfaeF." See Preface to DefeiiceSf 
JasI mcntioiieck 

I HAVE before given some specimens of Jamieson's profi- 
ciency m the learned languages, and specimens which perhaps 
tender aH others unnecessary. I have not tcad his work with 
yxij critical attention for the purpose of detecting his errors; 
and should think myself in doing so most unprofitably employ- 
ed. A considerable number however have occurred to me; 
some as gross as those ah^ady noticed, and «ome more excus- 
i&le. Of these I will particularly mention only one, in addition 
to those that have been given. It is as follows:— 

The unbelieving Jew in Celsus thus addresses and upbrsuds 
'his believing countrymen: — ^<*X4i< mu w^imu mi irnftM nStf m»Xm^9^ 
fctv jimuXmrm bfiuts^ xmmrn m nr^at n^*"''* that is-«—** Yesterday 
and the day before, even when we inflicted punishment upon 
him, {i. e. Christ] who deceived you,f ye apostatized from the 
law of your fathers." 

This passage Jamieson translates in Ae following remarica- 
1)Te manneT:-*"Yesterday, and the day before, even when we 
vtrflered ptmishment from that person [i; e« Adrian according 
to Jamieson] who drove us away like beasts, ye apostatized 
from Ae law of your fathers.'*^ 

On the passage thus rendered poor Jamieson goes on com- 
menting and reasoning. I quote only a small part. ^^Celsus," 
he sajm, **did not think it necessary to mention the name of 
him who treated them [the Jews] in this manner. Perhaps he 
might account it improper, as well as unnecessary; lest he 
should seenr to reflect on the conduct of the Emperor. For it 
cannot be doubted that he refers to Adrian. Now, according 

• Orig. cost. Cel*. lib. iif^^j^ S4U. ^p«i«cr. Op. Tom. i. 389. 

f- UpmAsmw iftm^ ^le metq^har cunot 1m preMrved in £ii^tBh«-BifMAii» 
^-^aeOfiborioe capitsr «ciara in fta iignificatioM, ifna wpuilatmoi ¥tmm st 
JUcto.-^IteiD pro Demiilceoy Dtliaio: itci&'^ X)ie^i<K [St(»phutti»] 

I JiiQifigB»Vol.ii.p. ifcl. 
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to Ofigen^s testknoQjr, Cebus 4ived in the time of Adrianf aad 
afterwards.' "* 

Of the passage in question, as appears from the translation 
first given, Jamieson has wholly mistaken the meaning. It has 
no relation to Adrian or to the sufferings which he inflieted on 
the Jews. His blunder, which includes the grammatical mis- 
take of translating m^k^^sfut in a passive instead of an acuvo 
sense, is of that pitiable kind, which no person of humanity 
would think of treating with ridicule in a writer of any modes* 
^ or ingenuity* 

I WILL select for notice one other passage in his work, not 
s» containing any error of the sort just mentioned, but to show, 
in addition to the evidence already given, that no confidence can 
be placed in his statements and arguments, not even in those 
which have, to a reader not familiar with the subject, the great* 
est show of force and plausability. 

^^Lucian,*' he says, *^in his Philopatris, introduces a Chris* 
tian, under the feigned name of Triephon*"*^ reproving a hea* 
then for swearing by the name of Jupiter, and desiring him to 
^swear by the Supreme God, by the Son of the Father, by the 
Spirit proceeding from the Father, one of three, and three of 
one. These,**he adds, ^account Jupiter, reckon this your God.^ 
To this the heathen replies;-— ^ You teach me to have recourse 
to numeration, and give me an arithmetical oath»<-*I know not 
what you say; one three^ and three one.* 

**This veiy passage,'* he adds, "is quoted by Dr. Priestley.'' 
• • .^^It is introduced in support of his allegation, that ^froih the 
very beginning— the orthodox were charged with making more 
gods than one.' " He then observes, that Lucian was contem* 
porary with Justin Martyr and Theophilus, Bishop qf Antioch^ 
that he died a. d. IM, and that he resided a considerable time 
at Antioch. It appears, he says, from this very passage— from 
the form, in which the doctrine of the trinity is delivered by 
Lucian— *that this doctrine could not, as t)r. Priestley supposes, 
h^ve had its origin in his time and that of Justin Martyr* 
*ut was then," says Jamieson, "not merely ivg^ni/zf to unfold 

• Jamieson, VoL ii. p. 166. 

VoL III. No. 2. B 
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itioli^ but it was fuUy unfolded in its most ezceptionBble 
form, so as to excite the r'u&cuk of heathens, and to prove the 
occasion of the chai^ of polytheism, Dr« Priestley himself be- 
ing judge. • • • We must therefore," he adds, ^Sxmciude, dutt 
this doctrine was generally received and avowed by die church 
of Aritioch* It must have been taught not by TheophiluB only, 
but by his predecessor. For it would seem that Lucian had 
removed from that city, before Theophilus was bishop. This 
carries us back within half a century of the apostolic age." And 
this being the case, he infers that there can be but litde doubt . 
that it was received from the apostles themselves.* 

To one who knows nothing more of the subject than what 
is found in Jamieson, and who puts any confidence in his state- 
ments, this will undoubtedly appear a very strong argument of 
die antiquity, and consequently perhaps of the truth of the doc- ' 
trine of the trinit}% To one, who knows the true state of the case, 
it will appear a very strong argument of the ignorance or disin- 
genuity of the writer who employs it. It is, I believe, gen'^ral- 
ly agreed among the learned of the present day, that the Philo- 
patris, die Dialogue in question, is not the work of Lucian; but 
to be referred to a later period-— a fact of which Jamieson gives 
DO indmadon. Gesner, who has composed an express disser- 
tation on its age and author, supposes it to have been written 
in the time of Julian, after die middle of the fourth century.f 

Or. Priesdey quotes it, calling it '^Luclan's PhUopatris." 
At what dme it was written, or whether by Lucian or not, was 
unimportant to his 'purpose; for in immediate connexion he 
quotes Julian as anodier proof, that **the heathen — upbraided the 
orthodox Fathers with their own polytheism, while they pre- 
tended to reclaim them from theirs." He does not quote either^ 
as Jamieson misrepresents, in proof, that from the very begin^ 
ning the orthodox were charged with making more gods than 
one.f 

• lamieaon, VoL ii. pp. 467— 47a 

t See Gesner^s DiMertation, which may be found st the end of the 
third volume of LucisD'a works by Reitzius:— 4>r see Laidnei^s Jewish uA 
Heathen Teatimomea, c. ziz. Works, Vol. viiL pp. 76^ 77» 

% $ee Histt of EarL Opp. B. it* chiip. 11. sect. 3. 
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It u not a litde extraordinaiy that Jamieson slididd hu^ 
undertaken to write two volunies, on a subject of ecelesiMtical 
antiquity, without scarcely the rudimenta c^ llmt learning! 
wluch was necessary to save him from continual errors. Thia 
however appears to have been the case. Nor is this all, there 
is a spirit of unfairness, a disposition to cavil and misrepresent, 
and a flippant and untkiannerly style of writing throughout his 
work, which renders it as little creditable to the moral disposi- 
tions, as to the ability or learning of its author. 

> 

I HAVE thus finished the account of this important contro* 
versy; which has occupied much more space, and much mor^ 
of my own time, than I originally expected. I leave it, without 
comment, to the judgment of my readers. 



LETTER TO THE REV. DR. HOLMES OF CAMBRIDGEi 

WITH AK ACCOUNT OF TBS OCCASION OF ITS HAVING 

BEEN waiTTEN. 

On the afternoon of the Sabbath of the twenty-first of March,, 
the Rev. Dr. Holmes of Cambridge delivered a discourse on 
infidelity. This gentleman officiates as preacher at the place of 
worship at which the Editor of the Repository usually attends; 
but the latter was detained from service on the afternoon of the 
day just mentioned. He was however informed that a part of 
the discourse had direct reference to the Defence of Liberal 
Christianity, published in the first number of the Repository. 
In consequence of this information, he the next morning sent the 
following note to Dr. Holmes. 

I was unfortunately detained from service, yesterday after- 
noon, but have been informed by several gentlemen, that a part 
of your discourse had particular relation to some sentiments 
advanced in the ^Defence of Liberal Christianity,^ a piece pub- 
lished in the Repository. Of this piece, as I presume is gen- 
erally known, I was myself the authon Yoii will therefore, I 
trust, excuse me for the liberty I take, in requesting you to fg- 
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vor flb& wkh' the looa of diii dtscoiirfte^ or to hkife the gobdncm 
lb trnttcribe for me the pait^ which had the fMirtictdair refer* 
ence that t have nieinbiied* I am resfiectftdly, Sec* 

Cambtidge^ Monday. 

The Sermon being sent \vithbut any note or message of ex- 
planation, all doubt was removed that the reference sup[S9sea 
was really intended. The discourse was from the text (J^onn 
xviii; 37.)* £very one that is of the truth^heareih my voice. Its 
object was to show, that all infidelity proceeds from natred to 
the truth and depravity of heart. Having, as he conceived, es- 
taiblished this point, its author proceeded to observe^ that all |)re« 
tehsioiis of infidels to a love of truth are unfounded, and addied 
i^^^If they then are vain and presumptuous in making sacn 
false pretensions, when declared by Christ himself to be ene« 
mies of the truth, what must be said of their Christian apolo* 
gists, who, in their zeal to defend liberal Christianity, do not 
sprixpk tq ascribe to these very unbelievers^ at lesyi^ tp the 
chosce9t of them, sincerity in the pursuit of truth and holiiKaa 
in conformity to its requirements? What £L8E cam be said, 

THAN THAT TH£T GIVS TBC LIE TO jESUSf THE SoN 09 

Gob?" 

The sentiments in the Defence of Liberal Christtsmity, to 
whiph the above was intended to refer, must be those contain* 
ed in the paragraph beginning at the bottom of the fifth 
page, [Rep* VoL iJ which we request our friends to read 
With attention^ The discourse was returned with the letter 
now to be published* The Editor has understood, that 
the same pjassage has been animadverted upon, and mb<* 
represented, by other clergymen in their discourses from the 
pulpit^ The publication of this letter, or of something of h 
similar character, he therefore conceives to be proper iaina nec- 
essary. To such animadversions, the only means of reply in his 
j^wer is through the medium of the Repository. The public 
will judge of the propriety and fairness of attacks of this s6rt9 
which a0ect the minds of niany to whom no answer willproba<» 
biy reach, and produce, perhaps by erroneous representations, 
distrust s^ld Hostility in tliose, who a^re themselves wholly inci(« 
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psible of judging oT the oorrectnete or Incorrecthesft of the tfeml- 
mte^, which are the sobject of censhre:— especially, irhenr 
it 18 f ecollected that the Repository is and always faaa been 
open to aU piecles, written with decorum and abiKty, oppos- 
ing any sentiments, which may have been advanced in the 
work by the Editor or his correspondents; and thus a mdde 
of reply is furnished, by which the answer wiQ circnlatte 
equally with die original piece, and which inUl afford an oppor- 
tunity of fairly comparing them together. 

LETTER, &?c. 

DEAR Bin, Cambridge, March S4, IStS. 

I RE6RET that you should have thought it necessary or ph>per^ 
to notice any thing I may have written, in the li6)guage which 
you use with reference to a passage in the Defence of Liberal 
Christianity. You have not, I think, spoken of the opinions 
which I expressed upon the subject of infidelity, in such a man- 
ner as to give a aorrect impression concerning them. I will ' 
state to you what my opinions are, and what they have beeui 
add make sokne remarks upon the passage in question. You 
will thus have an opportunity of again judging both of the cor- 
rectness of my opinions, and of the propriety of the language 
you have used-slanguage, you will perniit me to observe, for 
which no common error on my part, no errot*, I think, merely 
of oipinion, can be plead in justification. 

If then I be asked-»*whether any man of honest, fair, 
and virtuous mind, any sincere lo^er of the truth, who witness- 
ed the miracles and heard l!he instructions of our Saviour, could 
have been other than a believer, could have acted otherwise 
than to hear his voice? I answer, that in my opinion he could 
not: — nor is any thing to be found in whatever I may have wiit- 
ten, that, in the slightest degree, implies a contrary sentiment. 
Such being the fact, how can you say, Sir, that I have csfntra- 
dicted the words of our Savouif I refrain from using the ex- 
pression, which you have employed, because it must be in a high 
degree shocking and offensive to one who habitually regards 
the diaracter of our Saviour with reverence and veneration; 
though^ in my opinion, ^s ou|^ to have been one of Ae least 
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of your motives for avoiding it. There is, Sir, I must state 
diitinctly, no pretence far sa^ng diat I have contradicted the 
language of our Saviour**-aB you yourself have expbdned his 
meaning. The foQotring is the paraphrase which you give of his 
words.— -^Every one that is of the truth heareth my words:"-^ 
that is, as you yourself explain it, *^I have given such ample 
proof of the nature and object of my mission, and such ezposi* 
tions of the spirituality of that moral kingdom, which I came 
to establish, diat every honest and well disposed person pays an 
entire deference to my instructions* All the lovers of truth 
obey me, and are my disciples.'^ I say with confidence, that 
you have nothing to produce from the piece in question* or from 
any other of which I am the author, tiiat contradicts what you 
have explaineB to be the meaning of our Saviour* 

But you say, that if the language of our Saviour '^was orig^ 
inally applied to Jewish unbelievers, it is no less applicable to 
all unbelievers, who have knowledge of the gospel, because the' 
same evidence essentially is set before the one, as was at first 
presented to the other." This being what you consider the 
case, you therefore argue, that if I attribute (which I must ob« 
serve however that I have not done) a sincere love of truth to 
to any unbefiever in a Christian country, no matter under what 
circumstances he may be, that I contradict the language of our 
Saviour. I should however contradict nothing but an inference 
of your own, and an inference founded upon a supposition, 
which, at the first view of it, appears to me obviously incorrect, 
viz.-^tiiat the evidence set before every such believer is as 
strong, nay, ^is essentially the same,' witii what was presented 
to those, who lived in the times of our Saviour. I do not insist 
lipon the unguarded expression ^essentially the same;^ but I 
mfintain that in the two cases supposed, there may be a great 
difference in the degrees of evidence enjoyed. I do not mean t(» 
say, nor have I ever said, that there is at the present day any 
deficiency in the evidences of Christianity, when our reUgion 
and its eviikncea are fairly andJuOy presented to the mind^ or 
that supposing them to be so, a man can be honesdy an unbe- 
liever. To my own mind, its evidences have almost the force 
of mathematical demonstration. But let us suppose one who 
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heard the doetrmes and precepts of Christiamt^ as thejr flowed^ 
pure and yet uncorrupted, from the lips of our Saviour, who 
was present at the displaTS of that power, which could only have 
been given by God, and who witnessed that entire holiness of 
life, which was, scarcely less than his miracles, a proof of the 
divinity of his missions or let us suppose one who had known 
that his fdlowers were terrified and dispersed at his death, fnD 
of constenation, distress, and disappointment, and who saw 
them but a few days after i^pearing in public, and heard them 
proclaiming the resurrection of their master, in the city which 
had beheld him on the cross, who knew that they never fauker* 
ed in their story, that they met without shrinking all danger and 
all suffering in attestation of its truth, and who saw in diem the 
same displays of miraculous power which had Mben exhibited 
by Christ himself-^^to either of the persons whom I have sup-* 
posed, I say, that the evidence for the truth of our religion 
must have been of a very different kind, and ineompsffably 
stronger, than what may be enjoyed by one educated in a eoun« 
try where its corruptions prevail, who has been taught to con- 
sider Popery or Calvinism as Christianity, and who ha$ not the 
ability or the learning to force himself against the current of 
popular error, and to ascertain that this is not the trath; such 
a one is not only deprived of a very great part of the internal 
evidenceof Christianity, but' may even think that he discetna 
strong internal evidence against its being a divine religion; and 
dms prejudiced against it, in some degree from tiie very cor- 
rectness of his feelings and opinions, he may not have thereqni* 
site means, not the oj^rtunities, nor the learning necessary for 
becoming fully acquainted with the external testimony in iu sup- 
port. I have not stated the strongest case in my power with re* 
gard to an unbeliever of the present day. I have preferred stat- 
ing one, which ia simple and may be generally intelligible, to one, 
which in itself might have been more forcible* ' You see. Sir, 
why I think your assertion erroneous, that the same evidence 
essentially is, at the present day, set before every imbelievef*, as 
was at first presented to those who rejected our Saviour. On 
this assertion you ground*'yodr iliferenee,that no unbdiaver can 
be sincere in the pursuit of truth; and supposing me to \mr^ 
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cimiie jTw (hipk i hgye.^^i^ ]MMir iojfemiie^ of jcop^ndiotii^ 

Am I lio QQijnjsm to 1^ you to «iq4)99c it vaj o|hiimn»« 
l^t in .^yjQiy age, wA In o^cy couiitryt loid under ^ civpun- 
fMOCf», fm Mred ip niith, arising from jdkpravily Qf be«at»ha9 
It^Q th^ Qi^ c«M9e of imMitf. I ihink it MNKUd be q^j^e «s 
^^ if .ve CbrUtitma utieti^dfid a Uu)e ooore 19 iJhie direoiioa of 
A« fpofttle--:lo be ready to give eveiy m^n a rea^Qn for the 
ItQp^ ihf^ is imia "^.vith ip^kiir4» and feari" you fcnow^Sijr, the 
memuRg of tbese latter words i3~^with gentleD^M ^od re«pecfe* 
^, if ^ 09Q»ideied iM appticabk 10 the pr^saiii cwiB ibedi&pp- 
iism qS a «idU higher autfapiior* ^mt to jadgn^t leisl we omielviea 
^ iudged^^ #ir myself I beUeva tfaaitlie o^rupMoiis of Chris* 
tifw^ Jban heeo oiie of t)]|e m>st ppw^rfid,ai^ 
Imi^mahlie caq^Bs of infideliityi and, as fa^ 9s these haye ope- 
iMfid, U-haattMn an hatred of error,^ not an hatred of t9Mfr» 
ii4ufih faii nsiidled inen froiii our rdigiop. TM^theveja 
higQtqrc99ciiigbinourooimtiy,Ihape no great outciy wtU be 
mteed^y my pubUoly qnoiiag.thie words of one of the moe^ 
mJirfltencd defenders of our neligiopi. ^I 4ml^ it," siyrs Pi^b- 
fp WaiiKVfi^^net as ilUhfenal in diidpes, Jto Mtribnte the iMeRd* 
eisiki of every deisit to wilful infidelity, as |t is in the deists, to 
9sfer.|he fp»di of every divine to professional bias. • • • • And 
how f«vene aoctvsr son^e men may be in.their judgnmita eon* 
oemiap >ooe another; yet we Cbrifltians itt least hope and be* 
linvje, Ihat the gnat Judge of all will tBaji^e idbwanee for Hhit 
hebits of atndy and grftection»* for various ctteumstanees, thp 
elj^cacy of whkh, in giving a particular bent to the understand- 
ings of inen,.we can lieither oomprefacnd nor iestimate*!' Thew 
is,in my opinion, very gross injustice in ooi^unding meot on 
|riiQBe.imnds,iirom yarioua causes, tbeevi4enflea of oiw reUgion 
l^am.not had their proper force, but who.Uve aa if they had no 
doubt of its truth, with the ignorant and proffigate revilers of 
ChristianiQr. 

In the paragraph in t^ Defence of Liberal Cfa^istiani^,.lo 
which pou vefer, I wii) now notice aB that you will find assert* 
cdatimpBedtaince9ung.d)e ehancieKQfuidM}ievers-«all there- 
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fofc to iv4dch you qm have kad aajr refisrence. Bjr sagring (lA 
aaswertowhal I sappose nurfr be urged againit me) that the 
inacancea are very rare of ^^aober and ratioiuil ioiidffht, who be* 
lieve the bettg» the providenoe, and mordl government of God9 
and a future etate," I imp^ perhaps an acknowledgment that 
diere are such nistances. One such I have notmd. Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury. But if I had direetly made the act 
hnowhsdgment, I should have been supported by suficiendy 
orthodoz authorityiT^^^Uabelievers,'* says Dr. Hordey in hia 
Letters to Dr. Priesdey, ^^areof twokinds^^anddie fifslwfaom 
he mentions are *^The sober deists; who, rejectittg revdalion^ 
acknowledge however the oUigaiions of mmaU^; believe a 
Providence and expect a future retribution.'' . In what I have 
said then, concemmg such unbelievers, I do ftot think yoia 
will find any thing obgectionaUcF-i— I then make what is merely 
a supposition for the purpose' of answering an objeetiouy and 
what I vepeatedly state to be merely a supposition, conoemr 
ing one *^who has honesdy sought after the truth without finding 
it, and who, relying upon natival religian atone," conscientious^ 
petfonns his duties to God and man. To this, as it is only an 
Iqrpothesis, you surely can have nothing to object, nor is it 
worth while for me to go into an argument iqion the questio^i 
whether die thing be morally possible or not? It was not dien 
to my piupose, nor is it now.^^The only other passage, to 
which you can refer, is one, in which I ssy, that if it.be uigad 
by an opponent, that an unbeliever may have as moch virtueud 
piety as a liberal Christian; I answer, that if it be so, he may 
equal also in these respects an orthodoz believeri— and then 
say, which I believe is the only direct assertion to whidi you 
can have reference, ^duit for omselves, to td^e the exam^ 
pie, which may be broug^ against us, we do not think thst 
lord Herbert was inferior m Christian charity to Cdvin, or in 
truth and honesty to Beza, or in real piety snd hoKaess to 
eidier ** 

I may now ask, what there is objecdonable in this latter 

ssseruon? Because I. thought meanly of die Christian charity 

df Calvin, or of the truth and honesty of Beza, must I (tfcourK 

think that toxd Ucriiert was deficient in.benavaieace and^good 

Vol. IIL No. % 10 
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will tomid IttB feUow-coeMiBes^ and ihat fae oould be josdp 
GhBiged/vritb disingcattt^ audi fidsehoodf BeoauM Cdvitt per- 
aecttted Scnretus to the stafce^ and afterwaid spake m noeiicrf 
of hia soflbiogs.aiid his wretdiedaess^ aad because he fdkw> 
od Caalalici, with malice that was nerci! ao^eoed by hia poverqr 
or appeaardby hu banishmant, is it a criaage for me to think 
that lord Herbert would nothave been guilqr of similar dejiiwa* 
i^t Becwaie I beUeve that fiesa has beea conticted of disbon^ 
esty oad lisdsehood^ must I be liable to the heaviest chafgest if 
I do not believe that lord Herbert teis bees convicted of dis» 
hoaes^aad fabehood.also? Or when I- tfaidc that neither Cd«^ 
vin nor Beasa, though. Clvistians, entertained ideas of God or 
irf* his morslgovemmentat all so honombk to his characteri so 
oenformaUe. t^tho representationB of our religion^ or. so likd^ 
ta produce proper affections toward him, as those held bgr lord 
■eibert, must L beKeve contrary to the probablitjv of the caae» 
and what I may thipik tbe.tesumony of their lives, that thejr 
cMeeded him in [nety and holiness?— There is at most noihiaig 
to-be objected to in the assertion in question, except the char- 
aetera to whom I have compared lord Herbert* With respect 
10 ikeae there are undoubtedly opiaiona very different from my 
owm 3ut diat lord Herbert was superior in all tho asorsi 
quaUdea before mentioned to many who have professed thenr 
aelves Christians, is not, I suppose, to be denied* And if this 
be so, there is- nothiog hi^ ray error, suppouag it to be one, about 
the cfaaraotons of Calvin and Bcsa, on which to found a charge 
of contradicting the words of Christ. 

I have Aus, Sir, I think, sheMm, that there is nothing in what 
Ifaave written^and nothing in the opinions which I hold, to 
justify or excuse die laogimge jrou have uaed.-^! will only de» 
tnia^you for a. moment longer to observe, tliat this language is 
such as would seem to me, in any case, extremely improper. 
S yott had supposed, which.you do not, that the words o£ our 
Saviour had direct reference to all men who might at any dnae 
Hve in a Christian country; and if I had really written what op- 
posed thia ex{danatiOD*«-stiU I should have eonttadicted noth- 
ing but your explanation. It is a. very gross, but a very com* 
monetror, to identify ourselves with our Saviour and hia dspas* 
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tl0N «id cmr ctBpkMdOM^f acriptiMvirlili At MiptiMklk«m« 
(•iTM* What mm tnugbt faf Qmr and hk apoaik^ k the 
JbfttrfaddH of my fittCh, <piite aiouich m of foim; sMt I^ Slv^ 
ahaU be quite as soUcteua as yourself, lo disoever wkat diey 
dOd teadn to aeparate tkis from all asixcure^ haasaii enwaad 
eonrupttOB, and to avoid eveiy thing contradictory to dleirdoe- 
triiie*-~The language, which you have used, might be' usibd 
wkh not more impropriety, toward any fellow Christian who 
difov from us in our explanaiSoas of scripture, and express* 
ea aeotimeats conformable to his opinions* The believer bi 
aransttbstantiation may teU the ProtesCnnt, who denies that tha 
bread and wine are the real body and blood of Christ, that ha 
•ontracUcts our Savour him8elf;*-the Arian, who quotas die 
words, *My Father is greater than I,* may teU Mm wh6 main* 
tains his perfect equality, that he contradicts our Sanriour him* 
adf>-4md, not to midtiply instances, he, who maintaifis that w4 
shall be judged according to our works, may teU the orthodOK 
believer in imputation, that he contradicts ouitSaviour UmadK 
As matter of argument all this would be of no great force, and 
you can judge how far it would promote Chrisdan charity* 

I have only further to observe, diat as your observMions were 
public, I shall make my vindication public also, in the only saaap 
ner which is in my power. The present letter wiU be insane 
cd in die next number of the Repository. Any tvmaiks, which 
you may wish to make upon it, will undoubtecUy find a piaoa^ 
if 3rou desire it, in the same woriu 

I am respectfuDy your obedient servant. ^ 

MOT£ TO TK£ PAfiCXOlNO LETTER.* 

I MAKE a note for the purpose of justifying my remarks 
with respect to Calvin and Beza. 

Cahrin^s persecudon of Servetns is we& known, and I am 
only about to quote a few passages, to show the spirit in which 
it was carried on. In the defence of his conduct, which the 
former published after the death of Servetus, he says, that Ser- 
vetus, when before hb judges, vomited out railings agadnsC him. 
Note wss not tent wiO^ the Letter. 
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n^ 9Xf9r^Tht cruel 0«BiCMe wm coauaQuaftod ud read 
tp $«rvetiift the eime day. Was it a wonder that Servetua waa 
QrercoiM and perturbedt bearbg thia unespeeted coBdemaa* 
tkm to bebueat alkre!-*But what deep ranaor must have peiie« 
trated the tomoat receasea of Calvia^a aauU ia thoae moniemai 
in which he wrote these bitter and unrelenting words. ^Now ha 
appeared eotinely'stupified, now be groaned veheaBemly, now 
he screamed Uke amadman— at last he bawled out in die Spaa<* 
i^ tongue-^miserecordia, aiiserecordia, mercy! mercyP ''* 

I will now aay somediing of Calvin's treatment of Castalio. 

Caatalio waa a man of asemplary innooenGe and mod* 
eaty:, one of the most elegant scholars, and one of die moat 
eoUghlened Christians of hia time. He had been the fricsd 
of Calvin} but waa ordered to leave Geneva, on account of 
his maintaining some opinions contrary to those held by Cal- 
vin. He retired to Basil, where he employed himself oo hia 
translation of the scriptures* To him was attributed a work in 
defence of toleration, and against inflicung punishment on 
heretics, which appeared aoon after the death of Serveuia. 
Having enraged the enmity of Calvin, by di&ring from him in 
opinion, the latter published two pieces against him, in which 
he attacked him, as was his custom, with every sort of scunility^ 
Castalio was pocor, and had a great deal of difficulty to get bread 
for himaelf and hia children. In one of his attacks, Calvin, 
with somewhat more than his usual brutality, reproached hioa 
with stealing wood. There ia something very touching in the 
reply of Caatalio to this accuaatioii. He 8ay»«-diat being in 
extreme want, and unwilling notwidistanding to quit hia trana- 
lation of the scriptures, he took a drag-hook at his hours of lei- 
sure to puU out the jneces of wood, which floated on the river, 
to warm his famity at home; this wood belonged to nobody but 
to the first who lud hold of it. The fishermen, and many oth- 
ers, were employed in getting it as well as himself; and this was 
done in the sight of the whole city. He adds, that at one Ume, 
there were above two hundred persons who employed them- 

* As authorities for this» Mr.vjmder Kemp i-efers to Boddoa— Uifto-- 
lift Antitrinitarianoniniy VoL iL cap. 1. pp. 371» 373* and Venemar— Hittoria 
Scdenastica, Tom. vii. p. 475. 
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ielves in stopping tht pieocs <rf nioo<i»:whi<K wt r e d r i ymg down 
towttrd the city; and that himi^lf-and four of his friends stop- 
ped a great deal of it; for which the magistrates ordered theaoi 
10 be paid foar pence a piece, and left them the wood.— ^I 
could not have diought,'' he says to Calvin, **that you, that yoir 
who knew me, would have given credit to this stdry — but that 
you would even publish it to the whole word, and spread it among 
posterity, I could not, though I knew y$u^ have believed.*^* 

Calvin has indeed spread the story among posterity, but not 
to the injury of Castalio. I need not observe to on^ acqusdnted 
widi the history of the times, diat Servetus and Castalio were 
not the only persons who suflered from the malignity add vio^ 
lence of Calvin. 

Or Beza, I will not say many words. With respect to the 
charge of dishonesty and falsehood^ I refer the reader to Per- 
son's Letters to Travis.f — Dr. Campbell likewise, in his account 
of Beza's tnmslationof the New Testament, inoneof his Prelim- 
inary Dissertations^ has shown him to have been guilty of many 
instances of that, which when I call it infamous dishonesty, t 
believe very few readers of the dissertation will accuse me of 
using too strong language. Similar remarks to those made by 
Campbell are likewise made by Macknight. Beza's character, 
I may also observe, is sufficiently indefensible on other grounds 
than those of his truth and honesty. 

* See Baylfl^s Dkidcttar^ artkle CmUSo^ nfiere the OMgtiial aiitlwri« 
ties are gifow Tlie charge was made hj. Calirin ia his £rem9 n^pomio ad 
diluenda* nebulanis cujusdam caiumniaSf quibu* doctrmam, de atcrna Deiprg- 
de*tination$Jmdare conatu* est* 

t I thinks I cannot be wrong ia this reference, though I have not the 
woik at hand* and it is some time since I have seen it. Beaa» in tiie first 
and second editions of his New Testament, afiinnedf that he bao sash 
the text, 1 John v. 7, in some of the ancient MSS. of Robert Stephens. He 
had not seen it, nor had any one else ever seen it, inf these MSS. In his 
stsbsequent editions he altered this so at to say-^"It is extant in some of 
the ancient MSS. of Robert Stephens.** 



REPLY OF THE REV. DR. HOLMES 

TO THX MXCEDfHG LETTER. 

A.rTEa the whole, of what precedes had been' given to the 
printer, and the iirst part of it struck off, as far as to page 305, 
the following was received from Dr* Holmes. In that part of 
the preceding pages, which had not been struck off, no altera- 
tions of course have been made in the letter to him, nor have 
any additional statements been made in the note, nor any alter- 
ations, except such as are commonly made in a proof-sheet, the 
manuscript copy of which has been hastily written, as was the 
present case. 

REPLTy^c. 

DEAR SIR, Cambridge^ %7 March^ 1813. 

Of your ^Defence of Liberal Christianit}-" I shall only say, 
that I never saw it but once (soon after its publication), and that 
I neither knew its author^ nor could even have told its titky un- 
til I was informed of the one, and reminded of the other, by 
your Note* Nothing more need have been said, in reply to 
your Letter, had that been restricted, as it out to haire b^n,tD 
Ae passage in my Sermon, in which you thought yourself so 
deeply interested* But since, avsuling yourself of my indul- 
gence in lending you the Sermon for an examination of ^the 
passage in question," you have thought proper to make stric- 
tures on the Discourse itself, with the declared purpose of pub- 
lishing them; I seem to be required, in justice to myself, to 
make some remarks on your strictures* In die mean time, it 
may be a question for your consideration, how far such free- 
dom with the manuscript copy of a Sermon, the '4oan'*of which 
had been requested, as a ^^fovor," is consistent with the estab- 
lished rules of liberality and civility. Whether the view of it, 
given by one, who restricts the application to himself may be 
presumed to do it justice, eveiy one may judge. 

To many observations, in your Letter, in which I have no 
concern, I deem it unnecessary distincdy to reply* What if 
there h ft difference between ^sober debts" and ^^rolUgate re- 
vilers of Christianity^^ The origin of their unbelief may still 



be the same. Vftmk if ^be oorriiptioiM of Christlliiritjr hAV« 
been one of the most povrer£ul cauaet of iafidelityf " It was not 
my design to point out all dioie eaoses, but simply the primny 
and radical cause; else I might hare mentioned the corruptions 
of Christianity, and left the hearers to judge, whether those, 
ascrib^ to the Protestant Reformers (whose prai^^^i^ all the 
churches)yOr those, proceeding from the Historian ofHhode Cor* 
rtiptions, have made die most deists. I might, in this case, 
however^ have observed, that the great stumbling block of un- 
believers is to be ibund in the doctrines themselves; and have 
adduce'd the authority of lord Herbert of Cherbury, the Father 
of English deism, who represents die Christian religion ^*aa 
containing doctrines, which disgust some men against aO relig^ 
ion, and therefore is for recommending what he cdls aimtver- 
sal religion, as the best way to prevent men^s having no re- 
ligion at alL'' What if the same Herbert was ^^superior," in 
some ^^moral qualities, to many who have professed themselves 
Christians?" The inconsistencies of professed Christians are 
nothing to die present purpose. The comparison, or contrast, 
between the English deist and two of the most learned and pi- 
ous Reformers, comes closer to the question; but-«-to say noth- 
ing of the deadly thrusts, so liberally aimed at diese cheistianb 
-—so far as a holy character was meant to be ascribed to the 
DEIST, there is a manifest petitio prindfni^ which a logician 
would choose to avoid. If the solemnity with which Herbert 
addressed the Supreme Bebg, to learn whether he should pub- 
lish his book De Vtritate^ and his ready assent to the affirma- 
tive signal, let in by a flash of light at his window, be thought 
a sufficient proof of his sracerity and impartiality in the search 
after truth, -although he would not be persuaded by the mira- 
cles of Christ; and if his exterior deportment were such, as to 
be thought a sufficient proof of his holiness; it does not follow, 
diat higher proofs, both of sincerity and holiness, than are given 
by any unbeliever under the light of Christianity, may not be 
required ^in the day when God shall judge the secrets of men 
by Jesus Christ, according to the Gospel." I Judge no man; 
tmt merely say, that the contrary opinion is opposed to what J 
Vol. III. No. 2. U 



beHcve was demoostniledi m my Diacoi»fB«, ta be **<be mind of 
Christ.'' 

I would here observe, that by the phrase ^^under the lig^ 
of the gospeV' as used throughout that Discourse, was most 
obviously meant, a situation in which a knowledge of the goo- 
pelf as^M^^^ed in the writings of the Evangeliats and.Apos- 
ties, might essentially be acquired* . There was not a single 
reference to human explications; nor but one, to the ^^Chrisuan 
minist^." If by the misconstructions of Calvin or Priestley, 
or of any religious teacher or expositor, ^^another gospel" be 
offered for the true, and access cannot be had to .the gospel of 
Christ, such instances afe wholly foreign from the present 
question. 

In regwd to the evidences accompanying the gospel at its 
jfirst promulgation, compared with those accompanying it now, 
if some of them have apparendy become diminished, others 
have assuredly become increased. The evidence from prophr 
ecy has been progressively strengthening. Some of the Old 
Testament prophecies have been fulfilled since the time of 
Christ, and many striking ones of the New. If those unbe- 
lievers in our Saviour's day, who would "not hear Moses 
and the prophets, would not have been persuaded diough one 
rose from the dead," although the instructions of Moses and 
the prophets could be obtained from their writing's only, and 
althou^ the Word of God had become corrupted by the ex- 
positions of the scribes and the traditions of the elders; it ap» 
peafB to me ap assumption to affirm, that unbelievers, who have 
Moses and the prophets, Christ and the Apostles, would be per- 
suaded by that, or any other miracle. Until this be proved^ it 
is no presumption to consider the words of Christ as essential- 
fy delivered in the gospel to us, as they were to those who 
originally heard them; and therefore the source of infideliQr 
the same now, and infidels of the present day of the sftme 
eharacter,.as in the time of Christ. 

The langxiage of my Sermon is made a subject of stricture, 
and an apostolical precept is introduced for my admonition; 
When called to "give a reason of my hope" or faith^ I would 
ever give it "with gentleness and respect/' In diat part of the 
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Discourse, on "whidi you have been pleased to bestow such 
elaborate attention, I was not giving a reason of my faith or 
hope to any man; but applying an inference for caution and ad- 
monition to my hearers: This application, which was expressed 
inAe interrogatory form, I left and still leave, to their candor. 
If, in the reading, the coherence of this part of the Discourse 
with the preceding, and the design of the whole, had been duly 
observed, the excellent precept of the aposde (relating to a per» 
eonal anruvr), taken in either translation, might have been 
thought less violated by the preacher, and would poss^ly have 
been more regarded by his monitor* 

My Discourse was founded on those words of Christ, Jobm 
zviii* 37. Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice. The* 
doctrine, derived hence, was. That every lover of truth, under 
the light of the gospel, must be a Christian; an inference from 
it was. That infidelity, under the gospel, must be ascribed to hs? 
tred of the truth; the application of this inference was, a quesf- 
Uon to this purpose. Whether, when unbelievers have been de- 
clared by Christ himself enemies of the truth, their Chris* 
tian apologists, who, in their zeal to defend liberal Christianity, 
ascribe to them sincerity in the pursuit of truth, and holiness in 
conforming themselves to its requirements, do not contradict 
Jesus Christ? If the doctrine was proved, as it was believed to 
be, the inference was just, and fairly applicable to all Christian 
apologists, of the above description, in Christendom* 

The occasion requires me to add, tt^at while I would not 
give just cause of offence to any man, I would never forget 
that Divine Tribunal, to which I am responsible; nor forbear to 
speak what I apprehend to be the truth, such truth, especially, 
as I believe to be seasonable, in this Age of Reason, and not 
less necessary to the present virtue and piety, than- to the future 
and everlasting salvation, of the souls committed to my charge. 

If, on a review of the subject, you still think the article of 
sufficient importance to occupy the pages of the Repository, I 
request you to subjoin to your Letter this Reply, and to consider 
it as, on my part, final and conclusive. 

I am, Sir, your's mrith regard, 

|if a. NptiTov. A. HoLNBS^ 
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To the ptec(9diiig Reply of the Ibev< Dr* HoUyie» the fblknr* 
iog ao&wer was returoedf 

SECOND LETTER tO REV. DR. HtOLMES. 

t>zkK Btlt, Cambrt^ge^ March 29, 1813. 

To the reascmings and etmementa in yoor letter, I do not 
nvish to make any very particular reply, though on some of 
them I shall ofier a few remarks* There are other things how* 
erer, which it contains, that it is proper for me to notice* 

The first is yow* imfdied charge of incivility against me, on 
account of the use which I have made of your discourse* In 
respect to this I will only observe, that if you publicly mdte an- 
imadversions on the character and writings of any person, that 
pHMn, beyond all doubt, has a right publicly to quote and com* 
ment on your words* That he should quote them o^rrecifyj I 
should suppose no great breach of civility; and if he had re« 
quested 3rou to furnish him with your remarks, merefy on the 
ground that they related to himte^^ I should think it rather a 
want of civility, if he should not, than if he diould, make use 
of that means of quoting them correcdy which you had afibrd* 
ed him.— You insist on my use of the wotd Jaoor^^l had 
thought that the meaning or the common words of ceremony 
was generally understood* 

In immediate connexion with your charge of incivifity,yott 
accuse me, by implication also, of having misrepresented your 
discourse* . Of the probability that I have done so, you say ev« 
ery one will judge. Fortunately for me, you have yourself 
given a statement of the design of your discourse, which our 
readers may compare, either with what I have said in my for- 
mer letter, or in a short introduction diat I have prefixed to 
it, giving an account of the occasion of its having been written, 
which h^s already passed through the press. I believe they 
will detect no other difference in our accounts, dian what might 
be found in the statements of two impartial persons coocerning 
the same discourse; and none which in any degree affects Ae 
correctness of the remarks in my preceding letten You wiH 
recollect that all that was important ttt my purpose in your dis- 
course (a very small part indeed), I have quooed in your own 
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wordsf Yciti auggett that I have probiUy given an erroneoua 
aoGOunt of the whole sermon, because, as you imply, I have re* 
stricted its applicatioQ to myself* This is your assertion implied 
with sufficient plainness; and it is whoUy out of my power to 
confecf ure, what can have led you into this extraordinary mis* 
take. AsIneverthoii8^t,8oIaeverhaveintimated,^tanypart 
of your discourse referred to any d)ing I may have 'writlen, 
ejicept about half of a paragraph in one of your iaferencrs. 

I will now make a few observations upon some things which' 
you have advanced in answer to my former letter, before pro* 
ceeding to what is the principal remaining object of the present. 
I had said that the corruptions of Chrisdahity were one of the 
moat powerful causes of unbelief You say, on the contrary, 
**that the great stumbling block of unbelievers is to be found 
in the doctrines themselves;'^ and you adduce the authori*^ 
ty of lord Herbert of Cherbury in proof of your assertion, and 
ID opposition to mine. You quote however, not the words of 
that audior himself, but of Leiand, who says of htm, that ^he 
representeth it [the Christian religion] as containing doctrines, 
whkh disgust some men against all religion, and therefore is 
for recommending what he cdls the universal religion, as the 
best way to prevent men's having no religion at alL" Nothing 
can be certainly inferred from this statement; but if it should 
appev that idiat lord Herbert, in conformity to the enoneoua 
opinions of his age, considered as doctrines, were in iact what 
I shodd regard as corruptions of Christianity, then his author-* 
ity is Uttle finrorable to your purpose. I have not at hand the 
work of that author, on a passage of which Leiand f6unds his 
assertion. But I can produce a more &dl account of the pas« 
sage from a writer of the last century, who replied to lord Her* 
bert; I mean Halyborton. You will excuse the coarseness of 
his language. He says— ->*Our author tells he embraced this 
catholic religion, Tjod incontroversa a controversis cRstinguat^ 
&c. It is needless to repeat all our author^s words here. What 
he says is in short this, ThdX particular religions (and here he 
nust be understood to speak particularly of Christianity) con- 
tain austere and frightful doctrines that prejudge some men of 
aqueamish stomachs at all religion (and is it to be wondered at. 
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diat men, who have no heart to any religion, are disgusted ea- 
sily?) But our author has provided them of one that will not 
oflfend the most nice and delicate palate, as consisting of prin« 
ciples universally agreed to; which he supposes such persona 
will readily close with, and so retain some religion, whereas 
otherwise diey would have none» ■ ■ Here our author evident- 
ly designs a dirust at the Christian religion, and insinuates, 
diat it is stufled with austere and horrid doctrines* I know 
full well what are the doctrines he aims atx The doctrines con* 
ceming the corruption of man's nature, the decrees of God, the 
satisfaction of Christ are particularly intended*'**— These then. 
It seems, were the doctrines, which Iprd Herbert dioug^t dis* 
gttsted men with all religion. But in my opinion, die doc* 
trine of die corruption of ma^s nature^ the doctrine of irres* 
pective reprobation and election, or, in other words, the doctrine 
of decrees, and the doctrine of sathfaction^\ are no parts of true 
Christianity. They are some of those doctrines, which I should 
esteem and speak of as among its corruptions. In attempting 
therefore to disprove, by the authority of lord Herbert, what I 
have sud, viz. — ^that the corruptions of Christianity make men 
infiddb; you have produced an audiority which is direcdy in 
my support. — Perhaps however you only meant to say, that 
what I should call the corruptions you would call the doctri$ies 
of our religion, and thus to agree widi me in the fact, that cer- 
tain articles of belief, which have been supposed to belong to 
Christianity, are in truUi among the most powerful causes of 
infidelity. If this were the case, I do not know why you have 
quoted the authority of lord Herbert; as we should then be 
agreed in the fact which he states, that the articles of faith re- 
ferred to do make men infidels, and his authority could decide 
nothing respecting the correctness or incorrectness of our opin- 
ions, on the truth or falsity of the doctrines themselves. 

* Natiml rdtgioa iniuflictentf and revealed necessaiy to maa'a happi* 
neas in hU present state. By the late Rev. Thomas Ualyburtoo» profeaaor 
of divinity in the uniyersity of St. Andrews. Edinburgh 1714 With chap* 
ter xiv. a new entimeration of pages commences: the above exirset is fi^ 
phap. xix. p. 76. 

I See Note at the end of thb Letter. 
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I pass to wolhtr part ofyour kttser, in wluc& I (d)^ 
you now make an exccptioii io £avor ci unbelievers^ who, thoug|i 
livibg in aChvistiaa countiy, may not have access to the Gospel 
of Christ; Iq^ which I suppose you mean^ may not have the use 
^ the Bible« Of this exception you gave no notice in your 
discourse* But as I did not introduce the case of such wbc* 
Itevers, in stating the great difference in the degrees of evidence^ 
presented to those who witnessed the ministry of our Saviour 
or his apostles, and to many who live in Christian countries at 
she present day, your exception does not affect the force of my 
i^marks. ^Soch instances," as you yourself observe, ^aipe f<^ 
Kign to the present question." 

But if, as I presume is not the case, by having" acceae to, the 
gospel of Christy you mean, having a correct knvwkdge of our 
religion; and you intend to make an exception in favor of un- 
believers, who have not this knowledge, thien Sir, our senti- 
ments, though not perhaps the same, are so nearly similai*, that 
if I be liable to the charge of contradicting our Saviour, I fear 
diat you cannot be absolved from it yourself. 

You speak of those unbeHevero in the dme of our SaviQur, 
vrho would not *^hear Moses and the prophets/' and who, he 
gives us to understand, ^Vould not be persuaded though one 
rose from the dead;" and you found an argument on this pas- 
sage of scripture* It is only necessary for me to ob^rve, that, 
in my opinion, you have mistaken its meaning. . If you are not 
satisfied of this by examining the passage itself, and will take 
the trouble to took into Whitby (whose comment I shall quote 
for the sake of our readers),* you will find that in his opinion, 
which is the same with that of some other commentators whom 
I have consulted, the passage has no reference to unbelievers. 

You say diat in this Age of Reason, you shall not forbear 

to speak what you think the truth. You cannot suppose me 

ignorant of the allusion intended. I do not tl>ink howei^er that 

this sort of iro^y will do much, toward .discouraging Christians 

from using their reason, in discovering ihe character of their 

religion. But, Sir, you must suffer me to remind you of what 

y^u qeem to have fprgotten, that we, who. do use our reason 

in ^e study and explanation of the scriptures, are not behind 
* See note at the end of thw Letter. 
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AmMc whrtse fftiA is iMre iitiplieit and mnift hmkX of all (i«e 
inqoiry, iB profound revelMce far oar reKgion, sod a deep «Dd 
MNmg^ conyiclion of iu imiiiefise impopttnoe to mankind. Ton 
must suflfer me to remltod you, that the most powerful €»tse of 
our decided oppositkni to what we think its corruptions is, that 
in our opmion, fkkty degrade wid vifify die greatest Uestiftg 
«rer bestowed upon mankind, and prevent its general recepdoo, 
Had far more powerful iniuence, 

I come now to what is one of the principal objects of die 
Resent letter* To a careless reader your introductoiy re- 
marfts may gire the impteseion, that you intended in no pmt 
of your discourse to refer to the Defence of Libend Christian* 
ity. To ne they convey no such meaning, w^r do they at all 
aSeCt my opinion on die subject. I must presume Aat yoa 
woiddtic verytmwiHing to say that by apparent implicatioD, 
irtuch yo<i would not aay in direct words. One principal mo» 
^ve, therefore, for my troubling you with this letter is, that j^oii 
may have an opportunity of ezplainmg yours^, and of distinct- 
ly and explicidy atadng in reply, either that you did or that you 
did not intend a reference, in that part of 3rour discourse in 
which you speak of the Defenders of Liberal Chrisdanity, to 
any thing contained in the piece which I have mentioned. Your 
reply, whatever you may state, I shall publish in the Reposito- 
rry, as it is now too late to suppress this correspondence, a coo* 
siderable part of it having been struck off when I received your 
letter. If you intended such reference, I must regret that you 
did not take the trouble (as you sute to me that you did not) 
to look at the piece on which you remarked, at the time when 
you wrote. It might perhaps have relieved you from any belief 
of the necessity tii nodcing it at all; or at least have saved you 
from error in yomr representation of its meaning. If no such 
reference was intended^ I certainly have been greatly mistaken. 
Of diis however I camot feel very much ashamed, as I have 
for companions in my error some of the most respectable and 
intelligent amongyonr hearers. Indeed every person, who has 
spoken to me on the subject, received the same impneasiona 
from your language. Tou will recollect likewise, that I have 
liad particular cimfimMftion in my error, wKidh ethers \um 
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not luui. When I requested yoiir i M i c ow te^ awrdy, at I italedi 
to you, because I had been repeatecBy informed diat a part df 
it related to a piece of which I was Ae audior, and when 700 
immediately sent it to me, withont any note or message of tx* 
pianation, I do not know, Sir,how I ooidd wdlnndsvstand tlib 
otherwise, dian aa an acknowledgmem, that such refcrenoe 
was reidly intended* 

I coidd have remarked upoil other parts of your latltrdiaii- 
I'have done, but am wiHing to leave tbmi without comment U> 
the judgment of our readers^ On account of arranging matter 
lor the press, I must request you, if you wish to eiqilain yoyr« 
aelf on the subject last mentioned^ to send me a note either this 
evening, or in the course of tomorrow. If, notwithstanding 
what you mentioned in your last letter, you should wish to 
make any general reply to the present, I must also request you 
to inform me before tomorrow evening, at what time I may 
probably expect it. 

I am respectfully your obedient servastf 

▲annaws Koetov. 
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As all our readers may not know what is meant bysatlafae^ 

t'lorij we give the following ohhodoz authorities on the subject. 
Calvin considers satisfaction, as the compensation which was 
paid to God, compcnsatio qtue Deo reddereturJ^ He says, in 
treating of the subject — ^the following passage would not be 
true, there is one Me(Ratorwho gave himeelfa ranootn^] unless 
the punishment were cast on him, which we had merited* So 
the same apostle defines redemption in the bbod of Chriot jtoht 
remission of sins; as if he had said, we are justified and cleared 
before God, because that blood answers for satitfaction. To 
which another passage is consonant, that he blotted out the 
hand'Writing'^ that was against usj nmSng it to his cross,^ for 
here a ransom, or compensation is refetred to, which frees 'us 
from the charge of guilt$ ' 

• Iiiititut.Lib.iiual4.f39. f^Tyn-iLf #Coa.ii.l4^ 

f Koa itafet etism 'sheniia ejus dietaoi, unm ^edionsr, qui it dedii 
V0UIILN0.S. IS 
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Thci AJkiwikig i>.A# M>oiMiA>f i Im i lu i niwii of i r^ttihpfi nll 
giv«» bf d» Conaeil o£ Docu 

^Go4 IB DOC eftlyr sui^mie^' merciful, but also aiipreme^ 
jMB& Bill his jtiwtice doMttda (as he ,bas re vcalad m hia vord) 
^mtammmf tt<H»inittrd iqpiiM bia ia^te Maiesqr, ahould be 
l ^ mi ski d flet/pol^ wiih taoiporal bol ako with eieroal iimiah- 
meiils, as well of mind as of body — ^which pHoiabmeats we could 
QOlt flAaafie) iiideas satiafactit>B were loadc lo (he jusliee of God* 

^Biit whea we could not ourselvfs make satisfieicuoiH and 

fine QUfadyes fnw the wrath of God, God, out of Us very greai 

• aacscyvglive his only-begotten. Son to answer ibr us-»whO| that 

'h^ might make satisfaction, was made sin and « cuiae ibr us, or 

in om* stead, on llle cross. 

^hb death of the Son of God is the only and a most per- 
fect ofernig akid aalM&c^n ior sinsi of infinite value and price, 
afanndandy suffideai to expiate the sms of the whole world."* 

The followbg is what the Westminster divines say on this 
subject in their Confessiott of Faith. 

.^^The Lordieaua, by his perfect obedience and sacrifice of 
himself, which he, through the eternal Spirit, once oflfered up 

«iwiXM|iPf nisi rej^ts in eiim easet poena^ qiuni meriti eramut. Ideo 
idsBA JlipoAoiiiiw rtdempH^iMnk in t^guiwe ChrUti definit nrnUiientm pee- 
ctotrums sc si diceiet joitificaci sos vel abtolvi oortro Deo« quia ungaa 
ille in istisfactionem retpondet Cui et alter locos conaonat* tkktumfiutt 
in amce d^ographumf quod erat evntrathtfn no6U» Sohitio enba vel ooni* 
paisatfo notatur quit noa a reatsa abaotrit* Inatitut* Lib. ii. capb If. f 5. 

* Secundum doChriMt capm de tnorte Christi, et hamhmm per Ms» rtdtmp' 

Aftiiulm frhmu* D«n» est non tantum auaiine niaeriaori, sed etiaa 
•Mflliae juSUis^ Poatttlat auiem ejus juattUa (prout se in ?erbo pevehrit) 
ut peceata nostras adveraus ejus infinitam mi^ealateai commiasav non tan- 
tum temporalibusy sedetiam aeterniSy turn animi turn oorporis pania» puni- 
antuf: quas pcenas effugere non possumus, nisi jusUtic dei aatiafaciat. 

ir« Cam rero ipso aa6siiieere» et ab- iim dei noa Kberare aon poasifliui^ 
deus as inmansa nnerieofdiB Filiuai auvm usi^anitun nobis ap qaaoiem 
d«dit» qii» ttt pronobia ailiafsoaret, peccstumet maledictiolncnioepra 
nobia, aeu vice nosUa, factua eat* 

HI* Hac mora Filii Dei est unica et perfectissima pro peccatia Ticti- 
ma et asliafacdoy infiniti vafeiia ct pretil abunde aufiicieM ad totiua mundi 
peccata expiaDda. Acts synod! nationalia Doxdrecbtanxs p. 35L 
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unto God, hath fbUjr satisfied die Justice of Us Father; and 
purchased not only reconciliation, but an everlas&ig inheritance 
in the kingdom of lieanen, far all those whom the Fatiier hath 
.given unto him.'' [Chap* viii. sect. 5*] 

^'CfaiTst {7 hb obadipica and deiiOw did f«% 4^ 
debt of aU those that are thus justified, and did nudce a prq^er, ^ 

real, and fiiB satisfaction to his Father's Justice in their be- 
half." [Chap. St. sect. 3.] 

SuftrMctJtfum Whitby y rtf erred ioimthe Letter ^ jp. Si9. 

Ox the test ^If they h^^ pot Mo^es aqd the prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded though one rose fvowi^ dead," 
Whitby has a Jiote, from which the following is quoted— >W 
they hear not, that is, obey not Moses and the prophets, whom 

TH£T OWN TO BE PERSONS SENT FROM GoX>, AND DELIVERING 

HIS MESSAGE, one rising from the dead would not persuade 
them to break off their iniquities;" — ^''No reason," says Whitby, 
^^could be conceived, why they should hearken to one risen from 
the dead and calling them to repentance, rather than to those 
prophets, whom thi^it acknowledged to be sent I'Ro^i 
God." 



To dM pMcecBng letter^ no answer has been nttumed. If 
any sfaodd be hereafter reccmd^ it «ili be snentiaBied (if re* 
cdved in seawm) in the fidisor's Note to Ac pnesedt nmbtr^ 
and inserted in the number following. 

ApM S, iSia. 
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REVIEW. 

Hhtf veto hK liw Mite datc^ tine jodiee^ tdetu^VTrgk 

ARTICLE 6. 

» 

A contrast between Cahinism and Hopkinsianhnu By theReWk 
Ezra Stiks Ebf^ A* M. stated preacher in the Hospital and 
Almshouse in the city ofNew-Tork. New- York, S. Whidng 
Ic Co. 1811. 8V0, pp. 280, price %U75. With Us Recom- 
mendations. 

J. HIS work has much more consequence from the persons and 
interests with which it is connected, than from any equity in 
the compiladon or ability in the notes* We intend to review 
both the work, and the letters which recommend it* We shall 
review the letters first, because thu will best show our readers 
why we coasider the work of importance to the public; and be* 
cause we shaU thus give an opportunity, before our next num* 
ber, for those to look at the book, who have not already seen 
h, and who take sufficient interest in the subject* 

The letters are printed upon a separate sheet, imd have 
been circulated, at least in part, with the bodt. We think them 
of conaequenoe enough to be preserved in the Reposifeofy; and 
we shall Ana a]^ meet the present convenience of the readers 
of this article# 

Our reasons for paying such unusual attention to the recom^ 
mendations of a work will be so obvious in the course of our 
remarks, that we need not anticipate them here. 

We now give the letters as they stand in the circular of the 
publishers of the ^Contrast*" 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Cspjf afm LeUsTfiam Samuel 8. Stfirs^ d. d. 1 1. J9. Prtrideni 

of the CoUege ofMw'Jenejf. 

•^Ikar Sir^ ^PrinceUm^ Oct 5fk, i8ii. 

^ MUST ask yenr pardon for so long delaviag the eipressio^ 
^ my tjiiilks fqr your iisefa} assortaeat of Ae raiif^i emrn 



I 



Md almrditiet of eertain wrilert in o«r ebnntry, wha hare gaw* 
#d » repnUtioD^y far beyond what nontenae aad impiety ilionU 
acquire for a divine. These foUiei appear the more striking} by 
being broasht so near together as they are in the Contrast, and 
separated from that farraco of rerbiage and tautology with whieh 
they are eneom^sed in the original volames. The basis of their 
argumentation is the same with that of the neeessitarian philoso- 
phers in France and Grermany. And I am persuaded that these 
profound divines are preparing the way for a more extensive dif- 
fusion of infidel prineiples, ana even of atheism, in our eountry. I 
wish your book might be generally and seriously read, and the 
sentiments it exposes duly appreeiated. I am, with great regard 
and respeet, &c. 

<<S AMUEL 8. SMITH," n. n. h l, n. &e. 



^Columbia Co£i£GX,JV%i0-Forftr,«Voi?, 191ft, 1811. 

**i RAVE read with attention, a great part of a book published 
by the Rev. Ezra Stiles Ely, entitled, «'A Contrast," &e. and be* 
lieve the author has performed a valuable serviee to the eause of 
religion, and merited the gratitude and support of Christians in 
general, by exhibiting, witli perspicuity ancf ability, a view of the 
novel doctrines lately introduced into some congregations in our 
eountry, as contrasted with the real doctrines of the Reformed 
jChureh, and the principles of evangelieal tmth revealed in the 
word of Odd, and hitblerto cherished in the hearts of the follow- 
ers of the Redeemer, in everv quarter where his Gospel has been 
preached with simplicity ana sincerity. 

**P. WILSON," I L.D. 
Professor ofLatipuiges in ColunMa College, fuid one df 
thfi Elders of the Reformed IhUA ClmrA. 

<4[y the above annle and Just recommendation of the Rev. Mr^ 
Ely's Contrast, I eoraially concur. 

<aOHN Mo NIECE," a. m. 

Pfutor of the Jrish Presbi/Urian Church m Mw'Vork 



<^F9R yuan we have aonsiderad as highly desjirahle to the 
ions public, a urork which should make a fair contrast between 
tlie aoetrines of Calvinistie ehurehes, and some prevalent errors 
in theolosy. In the <K)oatrast betaneen Calvinism and Hopkin- 
aiaiiisin,'Mhe author has correctly exhibited^ igk his Calvinistie 
aolnnnS) the Calvinistie doctrines^ aod he has arranged, under 
)tbe term Hoj^nsianism, certain sehtiments, which m^ar to us, 
not only inconsistent with the standards of th^ Presbyterian 
Charohes, but also at war with the philosophv of the human 
mupd^ with eommeii sf^nse, and with the word of the liviiig Goo* 
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Wtub awtii n tt ti, in whalMrtr eraaaitoD lli^ omj te <m^9 hf 
^tuubMrer n^act tthey nay be reeMimendcd) oifj|ht to be ^ipeted 
tiid imfobated ni tfee meat deeided manaer. 

'<6£0ilGB FAITOUTE/' a. m. 
Antor of tfte Fnabyterian OturtJi in JbimiMB,' £. /. 

<^HILIP HILLGBOUSII,^ p. d. 

' Paaier efthe Pre^nfterian Church in Rutgers-^. J^. F. . 

«G. A. KUYPERS,^ d. o- 

, Oneofthe Pastors (^ the Reformed Dutch Church in JV^-IVrfc, 

<<AL£XAND££ J^o LEOD,'' d. ik 

Pastor of the Refomud P^sbffterimi Ckw^^sw-Tofik. 

«*JOHN B. ROMEYN,*' n. ». 
Pas^ of th^ Ptmtifttrkifi Glurofi in Cedttr-st. Mw-FMt. 

"CHRISTIAN BORK,»» a. m . 

Pastor of a Reformed Dvtc^ Churchy ^^itw-Tork. 

"THOMAS HAMILTON," A. m. 

Pastor of the Associate Church in ^assau-^, Mw-Fork, 

"JOHN SCBUREMAN," a- h. 

One of the Pastors of the Reformed Dutch Churchy M^ewFarlp. 

"8TEPHAN N. ROWAN,'* a. h. 

Pastor 0/ ti^ Aeformecf Zlii^ CSIknt^ 

"ALEXANDER OUNN," a. m. 
. ftneor ^tto Rrfofmei JkOeh Okufdh jBfaow iiy fat e , M^^Fark^ 

^Thb pablie attention bas been lately drawn to what b eom* 
monlv eall^dy "tb« xaw divinity;" or, by a name etill more 
INipufar, "HopkivsianisMi" i^hieh professes to unprove the re- 
•eiTed system of Calvinistie doetrine. As tmth is eternal, and 
the way of siJyation bnt one, the very pretenee of groiit "im- 
praremaDts" in the body of Christian tlieology, is a legitupate 
eause of su8pieion,and ought to put Christians on their guard. iPor 
the "new light" whieh men are apt to boast, not unfreqnently proves 
to be merely a new edition of old darkness. The first araroaehes 
of Error, silent, subtle, and insidious, rarely exeite alarm; and 
when her progress is felt, her power has become great, and may 
be fatal. Therefore, they, who are <^et for the defenee of the 
Clospel,'* ought to watch her steps, expose her designs, and not wait 
fill, of her own accord, she throw off her mask. This is, pre-em- 
4nently, their duty, at the present honr. In the dty of New-York. 
No place on the continent IA9 been so long happy in doctrinal 
eoneord among all denominations termed evengelicai. This, their 
ansplcions nmty, has been recently invaded; and invaded by no 
other means than the introdnction of <Vopkinsian*'prineiplM| <^i* 
what are nenerally recognised as such. It is, therefbre, of im- 
portance, That Christians should know what these prineiples are, 
and hew Ihr they agree or disagree widi the Mhith once deliver- 
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^dU tke «aiiiii»'' Tkeir iMHuie* will befariliUtal hr thff ^ 
nual of a short worlu eniitbd, <<A Contract between Calviniani 
and Hopkingianisni)" by the Rev. Ezba Stilss Klt* The author 
bai brought within a small eompaoo, and arranged in paridld 
eolumnf 9 the outlinet of both sjatema, as taken, on the one handy 
from Calvin and the eonfetsiout of Protestant Churehes^ and on 
the other, from Dr. Hopkins himself, and some of his most eele* 
brated followers. As the quotations are in the words of tha 
writers, and give, so far as we have been able to examine, a fair 
representation of their sentiments, no reasonable objeetion can be 
offered to the mode of eemparisou. For only he that doeth evil 
haUth the Ugkt$ nMher eometh io the 2ig^^ lest his deeds shtndd he 
reproved} whereas, he that dodh tmtth, cameth to the li^9 that 
hie deeds ntoy he made manifest that ^a are wroag^ in Qod. 
The doetrines of Calvinism, in oth^ woras» the good old doctrines 
of the Reformation and of the Bible, dread no examination, eoa^ 
parison,- or contrast. We think, therefore, t^at Mr. Ely has 
performed a valuable service to Christians of plainsense and para 
eonscience, by enabling them to understand, with little trouble, 
whaf Hopkiasianism^Ms. Aad we nothing doubt that, upon sober 
research, they will find it to be, in some very material points, 
^^another Gospel" indeed^ and that neither have they so leamedy 
sar da they wish sa to leani» Jaaos Cwust." 

^VmS M. MASON," D. nu 8» T. p. 

jmmster of the thivd JkewMte^-MefarmeA Chmreh inJTew^Fwk. 

"JACOB BRODHEAD," a. m. 

One of theTasttm of the Beformed Dutch Church in jyhO'Fork. 

'tJAMBS M; MATHBWS," a* m. 

Jssistant Frofessor in the Theological Seminary of the ^Bssodate 
Befarmad Chwreh. 

"JOHN X. CLARKB,»»^ a. m. 

Taster of the Beeond Jksociate Stormed Church in Mw-Fork. 

€^fy rfa Letter from, J. H. Lirivcsroit^ d. d. s. r. p. "freMent 

Of the College in Jfew-Brunsunck. 
Dear Bir^ 

**Bt professing the Christian fatth, the Gnostics came into the 
bosom of the primitive ehureh, *and for the space of three centu- 
ries disturbed her tranquillity, and obstmctetl the progress of the 
Gospel. They combined the oriental science witn the Platonic 
aystem of ^^being in general,^* of abstract heautv;^ ^disinterested 
tove^^^ and Hhe beet of all possible worlds;^^ of which tbe^ had not 
any correct idea themselves; snd attempted to blend their helert- 
geneotts principles with revealed religion, and accommodate the 
pure, simple, and soblime doetrines of the Son of God, to the te- 
sals of their eontemptihle philosophy. They spoke of the Mpst 
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Ifigh wilk 4 fkimliar aod iSisgosting irrey^reiiee; and ddhieed 
eonseqaenees from the premisei they had adopted, which were 
flhoekiDg and impious, and which tended not only to render the 
•criptares unintelli^ble, hut Christianity itself incredible and de- 
testable. 

**hk the eonrse of the last eentary, the system of the best world 
was rerived and polished in Germany, with , ail the advantages 
that genius and erudition eould afford, by the celebrated Leibnitz 
md Baron Wolf. Their iMnndus cptimus^ with its collateral in- 
Ibrenees, was reeciyed and applanded- through all the protestant 
ehurehes qf eontinetital Burope. |^ was considered as the test 
of true science, and the highest improvement of the intellectual 
system. But what is the result? A¥nat has been the consequence? 
By that very phiksophy the pvblie mind beeame impereeptibly 
alienated trom the authority of Scriptnre and the simpiieity of iJie 
Cbspel; and that system has evidently eo-operated in opening a 
passage fbr the flood of infidelitv, which, at this day, has over- 
whelmed those European Chnrehes. There is no new thing under 
the san. The same causes will every .where produce the same 
dFeets. Errors are insidipns and subtle: slow and silent, at first, 
in their progress, but sure of sucoess, if undetected. They always 
eat, as doth a canker. 

<<To what philoiophy, Instead of tlie Bible, they have submit- 
ted, or i» wehat fismily they are felated, whose doetriDOs you have 
exhibited in your Covtbabt, I do not know. But yon have e8-> 
tablished the fact, that by whatever name or title they may be 
distinguished, they certainly are not Calvinists. They have 
departed, in many points, from the Confessions of Faith, and the 
fcrm of sound words, adopted by the Reformed Churches; and it 
is time they were known, and a line of distinction drawn. 

<*If it be the duty of all the Lord's people to contend earnest- 
ly for the faith, and to be jealous lest their minds should be eor« 
rnpted from the simpiieity that is in Christ; it is espeeially in" 
eumbent upon those, who are set for the defence of the Ghispel, 
and stand as watchmen upon the walls of Zion, to deseiy ap- 
proaehiofr danger, and give a speedy warning; and should an an- 
cel from heaven preach any other Gospel, to dellonnee and resist 
him. 

^Tour pablieation is seasonable. It will undoubtedly ibe pvo<« 
ductive of much good; and be well received by all thoscy who call 
no man father, but sit humbly at the feet of the meek and lowly 
Jesus, to seek the law at his blessed mouth. Be assured of the 
affeetioB and respect with which I am, &c. 

«J. H. LIVINGSTON," d. d. and s. x. f* 

With one or two exceptions the letters are supported by the 
names of clergymen; and among them are some of the most 
distinguished and able men in the several denominations of 
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itS'lhttiibyt^ixta ill tktt to^Mty. 1%09e dnder tlw jurt^ictlMf 
t>f the General Aftsethbljr arc! connected, bjr mutual representa^ 
tkm and by oflkial intercourse, with the prtncipdecdesiafltical 
tiodies in New England, if ic be not thonght expedient, as it: 
appears not to have been, by the managers of what tfft cdlel 
tfie orthodox periodical publications, among the Congregadon«> 
alists, to take nodce of die ^Concrasf^' on die Rev« Esta Stifei 
Bijr'a oim accomit, still the poirerful names of tfiose wlio rc-« 
eontmend the work, and who hare thu^ identified it widi iSNt 
hiterests of die diree great classes of PresbyteriaQs iit the mid* 
He and aouthem, especidy in the middle atates, claim and 
ought to reciere their attention. To pass otrer the work, and 
partictllady its Recommendations, in silence, looks too much 
like wishtog to be thought to despise an enemy which tfiey afi 
uaw31ing to meet, xir argues a fear to have ^feofiem^At ae^ 
qmdnted widi the dirisions and dissensions between the partieii; 

The majoti^ of the men tdao against whose sentiments 
die Letters are written, and who are dented die name of Cal* 
Viiiista, are now, or have been when living, amongdie most riili 
andf celebrated divines in those congregational churches, with 
whidb the subjects of the General Assembly hold pubfic com^ 
iminion, and with which they olBciaHy consult for what they 
tonsider the best interests of religion** Most of the names of 

* Tbe Bu&es of the persons aentioiied in the Contrsst as Hopkinisni 



•PcesidbAt Edwaids* Dr. Stxoagr, af HartfoRb 

*Dr. £dwsrdsy his son. Dr. Emmoas. 

^Pr.B^lUuDy• ^ Dr. Sprii^ 

*Dr. Hopkins. President Mazcy. 

^r.Smalley. Rev. Mh Weeks: 

pvir We«, af toddiridge. KeT.Mr.WiUiaiiis,orpiiovideatia. 

^ri» writtrs of tlie Maswshateits IfissioBary M^udnfe 

Tlie writers of the Theolog;ical Msg&zinei 

The two Edwardses are not quoted in the body of the work, but in tha 
Introduction. 

Tile author say»Mluit he «*ti8es the word Hopkinsianism to denota 
dMeaysteaiofdoottlae whose foundation was laid by PrMideat Xdward«» 
whoee superstructure was principally raised by Samuel Hophias itf Mmr. 
port in Rhode IsUad, and whose last stone has beeoxarried up i^aaal- 
titude, shoutmg 'grace, grace, unto it.' *• Contrast, p. iv. 
•DeaA 

VoL III. No. ft. n 
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tliete new <<Goq0|&c«,". as Dr. Livingpftoo. wifdics to hmre odieisi 
call theoi, are raUybg poiota fpr the infonor cjbrgjr. One of 
ihem, * Dr. Spring, is now a visitor of the Theological Inadtutioo 
«t Andover, and was a principal 19 gaining die funds, and la 
lestablishing it, with the coKurdinate,if not chief direction of all 
its principles and arrangements. With their creed he is weU 
blown to be,«iid for the best reasons, perfectly satisfied* 

The writers of the Letters, and those agadnst whom thcgr 
tfe wriiten^ are men much accustomed to denounce all Anti* 
Cahrinifits, and to claim for themselves exdu^vely the titles 
of evangelical and orthodox* The division therefore is particu- 
lariy interesdng totbe cause of truth, since it is the evangelical 
against the evangelical; orthodoi^ against ortfaodoigr; Calvin* 
isu against Galvinists; the General Assembly, the Reformed 
Dutch Chnrch, and the Associate Reformed Church, all differ* 
ent and reciprocally jealous bodies, against New Enf^sand^ her 
General Aasociasioiis, and the Andover College* 

The importance of this division, we shall atten^pt to illus- 
trate in the account we are to give, after we have examined the 
Letters, of the state of religious parties in our country, with 
their checks and balances. This subject, both clergymen aiyl 
civilians, as well as laymen at large, will find to be full of interest 
and consequence. In examining the Letters, we shall discover 
much to guide our speculations, in ascertaining the spirit and 
designs of the leaders of the Calvinistic clergy. We shall take 
the letters in their order. 

1. Dr. Smith. 

This Letter we think is an exception from the rest in its 
vldmate design. What we chiefly note in it is, its ejuhocat 
charixUri not indeed as to the charge of ^^nonseose and impie* 
tf* against the Hopkinsians, but as to any i^iprobatioa bestow- 
ed upon the sentiments of the contrasted par^. We do not know 
that this ambiguity was designed; and if it were, we shall not 
condemn, although in this we would not imitate Dr. Smidi, 
however much disposed, we mig^ be to imitate him in many 
other respects. 

In regard to the appropriate and leading sentiments of both 
parties, as they appear in the book, with their present connex- 
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ions, the Doctor might vety rafionifflf and ^Ofdiillf ^lusik th» 
writer for his ^Hiaeftil assortment of rdigious errors and abtfur- 
Aties;*^ and might very honesdy yriA^ as in our hearts we wish, 
that the **book might be generally and serhmfy read,'' if it caa 
be read seriously, ^Hmd the sentiments it exposes* duly appreci*' 
ated.** ' If Dr.Smidi views the pecuUarMes of both sides of 
the Contrast as we do, and we have some reason to believe 
that he does in patrt, he may well wish die book success* 
* We are more strongly indhied to think the ambiguity of this 
letter intentional from the suggestion' in the foBowing extracti 
which would be truly unfortunate in this place, provided the 
writer were not wfflbg to have the ^Institution^* of Galvin eit* 
posed, as well as the writings of diose Hopkiosians, who have 
made it the store-house from whence they have drawn, their 
most offensive sentiments and expressi<ms* ^^The basb of their 
argumentation is the same widi that of the necessitarian phi- 
losophers in France and Germany* ' And I am persuaded that 
diese profound divines are preparing the way for a more«xten« 
slve diffusion of infidel principles, and even of atheism in our 
country*" Now this is all true, and of die first importance^ 
but it is quite as applicable to Calvin, as to Hopkins and his fol- 
lowers. We think Dr. Spring perfecdy safe in asserting, **Itia 
evident that Hopkinsian sentiments are only the genuine, flour- 
ishing, and fruitful branches of the Calvitiistic tree*"—- ^I1ie 
broad foundation, which supports our amfrie superstruoturet 
waa long since deeply and most firmly laid in the fint princi- 
ples of Calvinism.^' 

In all but **great regard and respect,'^ we couM ourselves 
sidbscribe the Letter of Dr. Smith to the Rev. Mr. £ly* . 

2. Wilson and Mc Nibcs* 

When our readers shall have s€«ii our renrarka' upofr tkff 
great authority for the first column of the Contrast (we mean 
Calvin), we are tempted to believe they will say with us, that 
this Letter is exceedingly unfortmiate, in calling the doctrines 
of Hopkins ^novd doctrines." Its writeia ou|^ not to havo 
told the world how litde they are acquainted with their own 
Master, or how litde they understand his instructions* 
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•tTV vjt^f**^^^ ^ly^^^'" w^F^^^^f^^ ■■'^r^^^ij^^^i^^^^^o^^w » n^' ^^ 

Our first yeoMurk upon this Letur i|^lb« ^ndouVtiog jiecmir 
tjr a^ .aii^panu^ hsJutoal conpIaccii£y« with which the writert 
ipseit their convictfoiK that the New JE^ng^and Cafariniwiia **iah 
icaauatent," wij^ what?«r-With ^the atandarda of th^ Pnabylev 
nan chardieaP'-«rXt appean to fae iippUied) aa a tfaipg . scarodtf 
qredibl^, and if crediUe* h^Uy crioMDal^ that the (ktogrm^ 
tdonalist^ pf Naw tjof^amd should presume to take th^ Bibia 
1^ tkt ataodard of tb^ir i:^l]gju9va aeotiiaentSi without alao iak? 
ipg ^the standards of the. P|«AyteaaQ churches!" 

We should be aafeouish^, were we apt ao acoistpqiie^ So il^ 
p> $ik1 how far these advocates pf supplements to th» Bible 
have dehided tbaioaelv^, htregard to the goqiel m ii» ua^itt* 
citjr, by their rej^emted and exduaiFe prstensions to oifhodn^ 
and ^T'uigeUcal pnriqr* They speak, as we should aupposa 
n^n would apeak9.wbo had never h^d occasfon, but an thcifr 
ijiiitmishea fimn the p«llpk with a supposed aotagonisity dressed 
tUKl larmed to their liking, to try their strength with others. It 
is probable that ^cgr f^9y hereafter find occasion fpr m paore 
flysrious cottt&M;, apt only with the Hppkinsians already apiong 
then^ but widi UMuy osom preparing fiir dM field, and aboot-lO' 
penetrate iaso their campf 

Our second reoitfk is iqK>n the characterisdc }ploIerance^ aiid 
bold denunciation of even fdlow Cahrinists, in the cpnfludjqg 
4entenoe>*p^Such atntiinenta, in whatever connexion they awy 
be taught^ hf wJbaiemr namea they osay be recomaacaded^ 
oug^t to be exposed and restated in the most decided mpimer.^ 

^In whafevcr connexion tbey may be tau^^" we should 
think, is a tparmng to some Andoterians, now settled in New? 
Tork, and in the connexion of the Paesbytf riiai cHurehes, 
wtam ftandaida aae ao ofteii introdnoed before the Hopkfmians 
in tenror^m. We shaH have mi»e to say of this by and by« 
The wandng may lead diem to examine themselves, to know if 
th^ aie pccpared to suffer aa martyrs on the a)tar of Fresbyte? 
loan Calviiusm* 
• 4b Dm* MjkaosPa Jjettcf • 

^jThere pe indeed three other n«n^ f^ttacfaed to ^l| ]bql ^ 
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haad of tiff priacipal is too deadly marked to be viatdLeii for 
dtber <tf the 8«ibordiaatea. 

We trosi that we feel a proper vegard for the Teputadoo oC 
c^Fery hhui, mA certainly so long as he regards it luinselE If 
we did Botf Dr« Mason is the test person who has the right to 
aceuae us» Oo the score of 1ms own tenderness toward the rep* 
utation and feelings of others, he has nothing tosay,eTen if we 
were to chai^ge him, as he has charged his fellow Christians^ 
wtih Ae crime of deliberately aiming at die destnicdon of soiUs. 
Li many jnetancea, he has set all decorum at defiance* He hat 
broteo oiu in the most vidleniiriiilippics, not against the prosd^ 
tttdoii of talents, not agmnst ivpea immorality or acknowledged 
idepnwity, not even against men of doubtful worth, but against 
aome of the most intelligent and honest disciples of Christ; 
and iIhs, merely because they diflbr from him in sentiments, 
llUch he chooses to make fundamental, and hare dared to 
exercise the common rifi^t of poblishiog a new translation of 
|he Christei scriptures** 

* We g;iT« the folfeving to enable those, unaeqtuiinted ividi Dr. Maaon^t 
^MnetMv to jai%e* ia sene degiee, of the correctnesi of our remarka* 
lie bsa hioiaelf «aid«4hat'oiirpreaeiit *^eaDellBnt ▼miona" of the Bible 

, ue **und0ifbiMy n^e^pUht^ of imfirwtmfiiz?* tCliriatian'a Mag'.ToL liLNot 
B, p. 506b3 But when acholara and Cliriatiaiia, certainly not inferior to him* 
aelf in any qoallfication of ability, {uety, or candor, offered anev reraionj 
Made with wfa^ they had a rig^t to believe at leaat to be a juut of this 

•"h|i|p(iiwimint»**he at once denounced them aa "Me Ucariat banda of pro^ 
ffmt€iBiiU$iMiitf^ Aad beoaaae aome good people in Boatoo th^ght it 
proper to reprint and read thia vernon^ he givea u« to tmderatand, that these 
**It€ariot kands are to be found on both ndt* of the Atlantic,** and repre- 
sents them aa **tknuting^ their version *^to the handa of the unlettered 
and tlie simple.'' The Doctor goes on, in a note overflowing with a Chris* 
<6an spiiitB to eall (he Kew Veraiott and a 6w commenta **a fatte moat 
andadooa attempt tp ezpl^ away thewiU^^^fpe^of ear Loidand Savioor 
lesna Christ/* Tim tildkni^isge of this miahis dbeiple fat aegsid If 
tlilfa gg^ people of Boalan was*, thmt they were "afainiaip imotl|e cppof 
aalvationtheitel/2h/«eaom^.Sbefittaa^/«^Aem^ Thia UmmX draugbt," 
he iays, ^s handed about with meeoumt anUkutj^ and pot to the lips of the 
iuithtaklBg*Wto ^at purpQae!^«4he eherge of deliberate and intentional 
gwit ia wosth prntipaiar net i a B. h ia. «ate timf w^ okop %S§. okep ^ 



But the lesdara of the OfaaB|iaii^a Ifagssiat, s woik wtae jpfarit is ao 
perfectly accordant with the title, need not be frightened at woedaef *^Mii|| 
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Of Dn Mason's public character as a military theologue, 
both writer and preacher, we would speak without disguise and 
without asperity. If we are not quite unacquainted widi his 
spirit, he would, as a matter of course, consider it irony, if we 
were to ascribe to him some of the distinguishing graces of that 
gospel, which he professes to teach, especially humility, meek- 
ness, docility, and forbearance. Wq would not mistdce coarse- 
ness for strength; confidence for truth; bold assertion in criti* 
cism for a sure foundation of learning; nor the talent of giving 
the caricature of an opponent, at which the multitude gape with 
mingled wonder and delight, for victory in the argument* But 
making every just exception, we wiU still pay to Dr. Mason the 
tribute of our respect for his talents and attainments. We allow 
him to be the most vigorous, in our country, among the gladiators 
of the Genevan school; or, if it be an act of more acceptable 
homage, to be Calvinism personified in a Colossus of iron and 
brass. The parallel between him and his master, if not minute- 
ly perfect in doctrines, is so in every important point of char^ 
acter; in pride of intellect; in severity of temper; in the con- 
tempt of foes, if not also of friends; in rude and sweeping de* 
xiunciations of all who diiler from him in sentiment; in lAility 
to rise to the control of an institution, uniting letters, theology, 
and discipline, as the source of future conquests in the church 
militant; in the fear he scatters among the clergy about him; 
in the narrowness and intolerance of his creed; in unbending 
decision and perseverance; and in the influence which his ge- 
nius, station, and writings will probably give to his name after 
death. 

Dr« Mason is avowaOy at the head of a Theological Schod, 
and in fact at the head, as we suppose, of the first college in 

deep toned bonoi^tCliristum^'Mlig.veL I. fi.9&] tkaat ibmBm^muaBM. 
Vor Dr. Mawn biniMlf, as in»tt as otiiew of tiie lame tante* coBsci g iice 
and jealous conaistency of cbatactar, when tliat {lait of Chriatianity» which 
la aaid to be **faU of mercy and good iruiU,** is to be addfesaed for puUio 
charities to supply their losses, to relieve the auAhrings of the humaa ftBdl)r» 
ortoaidfiteraryaiidfeligioattaftitutiona^brthe proiDotkm«fhimiaanN 
toe, piety, and hope, appears to be well satisfied that aomething ete ia to 
bft IbimdamoKg thoae wickad people of B ea t o n , beaidea dktiiko ffStcm* 



the pcfirerfid Mie of New Yoiie* He^sundsfinliiiioiigiibo^ 
of Presbyterians, both in means and activity not to be despiaed* 
His genius is the object of idolatry and dread, beyond the eXr 
^nsive circle of his personal mCercour8e« We do not wiA to 
see him hereafter overcome, nor are we in much apprehension 
of this event, by either se^on of the Presbyterians; by the 
rich and powerful Episcopalians; or by the zeaknis and ,ao* 
tive Andoverians. His pc^sition, character, and consequenoe 
are important in the system of checks and balances, which we 
mre soon to exhibit, between religious parties. His Letter now 
claims our attention* 

** As truth is eternal, and die way of salvation but one, the 
very pretence of great improvements' in the body of Christian 
theology, is a legitimate cause of suspicion, and oug^t to put 
Christians on their guard. For the *new light,' which men are 
apt to boast, not unfrequcndy proves to be merely anew editioa 
of old dfu-kness." 

* 

We are f^aA to see the stale sophism, which the Hopkin- 
sians are so very fond of using against others, used here ag^ipist 
themselves* ^Truth is etemoL^* No doubt* But is it all 
discovered at once, or are our discoveries of it progressive? 
Does the humao mind start frdm the point of absolute igno* 
ranee, and pass through «ticc^iMi9^^4mprovements'' to die height 
of a Locke or Newton here, and then enter upon an mfinite 
|>rogression hereafter? or has it at once the intuidve and un- 
changing perceptions of the divine mind? Supposing the £nv 
mer, which Dr* Mason will hardly dare to deny, how standi liis 
argument? 

^^Truth is eternal;" our discoveries of it are progressive^ 
therefore we must never look for great ^improvements'' in our 
knowledge of it* 

We should indeed hiive ej^iected just the opposite coii'- 
dttsion; and we fear our readers will^ find themiicUDes. under 
the same error* We ask them not to call in question our. en* 
logy upon the Doctor's talents, for he can reason, though he 
docs Mi here* 

^The way of salvadon u but one." True: But maiy it not 
have travellerB of all ages, pursuits, and every varie^of S^mpcover 
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«MMt «f iM^fedge or of exf^ettce, te io dttn^r «f miAtakiDg 
tke miDf wtfB nv^idh ledd out ofk^ whUe others have proceed* 
ed fir 4ii tke Jociniey, end may leew, from their kaewkdgii end 
4Mi{lf6rieAce, 11MH117 useful and rakiable iiistructioDs reeorded 
ailing the way, fbr the ute of dioee who oooie aftei'tliem? Maf 
Mfc sMie from a ^^ariely of cautieB, perhaps ^apHee, pcAta^ di# 
l9«^ of singtibiricy, perhaps out of deference to Uie prejwlioee 
of a fitttfj and perhaps from wesA? eyes, which camiot bear die 
MiH) dioeseto trard by moonlight, and halt in the dayf May 
there not be many roads which lead into the great ^ way of aid-* 
fOtioB^' fWHn the various points where the t^art^eliera set oixd 
iiay not some of ^se be sotiight and others crookedi som€ 
4Mfh gisfdes and others without; some thtxmgh a wildemessy 
and others through a cultivated country; some through burning 
Mads, mi others along refreshing streams, adomfed wkb flow* 
ers? 

jjf^we ttrt fighty wtr opponents aire -wron^; for Me ^*vomf of 
otthaihH h Imi one.^ Tti» mode of aiguing is so fiiFb^ke a 
one with dielElopkinsians, and has done such execution among 
the simple of the fldck, diat we are wiUing^ to see it ivtorted 
upon dmn from die moudi of orthodoxy itself We Impe thq^ 
H^tise it with die necessary qmdificattoo^ hereafter* 

• ^TThe very pretence of great •improvements* in the body of 
Christian theology is a legitimate cause of suspicion.'* The 
HopKn s ians answer— -we lay no claim to making great inqitove- 
ments upon Christian theology itself, btft upon the expilautioittV 
erroneous views, and imperfect knowledge of that thedkigjFw 
Thb is enough for Dr. Mason. It is also enough for usto use 
In our turn against die Hopkinsians,when tiiey eMffloy thasaaae 
sophism against our ^improvements*'' 

Apfdy now this flourish 6f the Reverend President of aThe- 
cflogicd 8ehoc< and Provost of Cdmnbia colleger to (be sucees*" 
rive •'improvements'' in the Bible itself. Were the laws ami 
insdtutions'of VtoBits^improo emenU f* Were the itvdatieBsr 
of die prophets ^Hmprovemenief^ Were the instructions, ex*> 
am|fle, and inititutions of Jesus ^Hn^frovenitertter It it be saidy 
Ae canon of scripture is closed, and die case now altered, we 
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mk thoii, have there been no ^taipraveineiita*' in critidam and. 
imerpretation in modern times? Hi|ve there been no corrup- 
tions pf Chrisuani^ Did Home give us nothing but the^ 
pure truth of the gospel Were the results of the Refonnatioi;^ 
*4mproveme|iu?^' Were the writings of Calvin *4mprove^ 
laeots'^ (Dr« Mason beiqg judge) upon the body of Cluistiim 
theology, as it was commonly received before? Were the de^ 
ciaioQs of the Westminster Assembly ^^improvements?" Is th^ 
present cQpnmon translation of the Bible an ^improvement'' 
upon the translations before it' Have the labors of Mill, Wet«f 
stein, and Griesbach {Mxuluced /improvements'' upon the re« 
ceived text? And can we have no further ^^improvements?'' 
Is the human mind exhausted? Are all the sources of biblica) 
and ethical knowledge drained? Can talents^ study^ candor^ and 
free inquiry do no more? 

Only fvicy Du Mason in fhe papal chair, if such a fancy 
can be associated widi the idea of so consistent and meek a 
Protestant, and bring Dr. Spring before him as Calvin, how 
admirably would this argument against ^^the very pretence of 
g^eat improvements in the body of Christian theobgy" stiU 
suit the former in his new character? Or^place Dr. Spring 9fi 
Andover^witfa the statute in his hand for quincptennial suby 
scription to his own narrow creed, and offer Dr. Mason as % 
candidate f<Hr a professorship, widi his discoveries that the An* 
dover Calvinism is ^in some very material points another gos* 
pel indeed," and with his ^improvements" from N^w Tcndt up* 
on the body of Christian theology as now taught by thejdes* 
^ ccndants of the pilgrims, and how ingenious and coavenient 
would be the argument still? 

A man who dogmatia&es much is very liable to contradict 
himself. . It is not always that Dr. Mason has had such a dread 
of :iaaovation as at present* The reader maybe^hmused by 
comparing with what seem to be his present opinions, the fol- 
lowing passage, taken from one- of his writmg|,in which son;ie* 
what more manly sentiments are expressed; and those whom 
he addresses are exhorted to aim at continual improvement in 
religious knowledge and practice.— ^^But, brethren, we shoul^ 
prove ourselves unworthy of such an ancestry, if, under th^ 
Vol. III. No. 3. 14 
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preteitt of prizing their attsunmcnts, we become indifiiereiK 
about our awn; if we lose their spirit, while we boast of their 
names: much more, if, falling short of their excellence, we do 
not endeavour to regain and surpass it. Magnanimous men! 
they not only cherished their light, but applied it to expose de- 
lusion, and to explore the paths of forgotten truth. Far 
from being satisfied with previous reformation, they in- 
quired if any corruption had been retained; any error im- 
noticed; any duty overlooked; and exerted themselves to sup- 
ply the defect, both by cond*.*mning what was wrong, and 
by performing what was right* No favorite prepossessions^ 
no inveterate habits, either appalled their courage or paralized 
their efforts.". • • • **No opinion can be more dishonorable or 
dangerous than this, that reformation being already achieved, 
we iiave nothing to do but to tread quietly on in the track of 
precedent. Godliness is not the nursling of tradition. If we 
have no better reason for our sentiments and practice, than diat 
they were the sentiments and practice of our fathers before us, 
our religion is not a rational, but a mechanical service. Chris- 
tianity allows no implicit faith, except in the Divine testimony. 
It is not enough that a point of doctrine, ^>r worship, has the 
sancdon of venerable names, and ancient custom: these may 
command respect, but can neither obligate conscience, nor re- 
lieve us from the trouble of examining for ourselves; because 
there is no believing by proxy."* 
• We return to Dr. Mason's letter. 

^The first approaches of error, silent, subtle, and insidiousi 
rarely excite alarm; and when her progress is felt, her perwer 
has become greats and may heJatoL Therefore they who are 
^et for the defence of the gospel,^ ought to watch her etepif 
expose her desigtis^ and not to wait till, of her own accord, she 
throru off her mask. This is pre-eminendy their duty, at the 
present hour, in the city of New York. No place on the con- 
tinent has been so long happy in doctrinal concord among all de- 
nominations termed evangelical. This their auspicious unity 
has been recently invaded; and invaded by no other mean? than 
the introducdon of Hopkinsian principles^ or what are general- 

* Letten on Frequent Communion^publ'iihed in a collection of tracts 
eatitkd, First Hipe Fnut«* London^ 1803, tSmo. 
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\y recognised as such* It is therefore oflmportface that Chrii*r 
tians should know what these principles are^ and how far they 
agree or disagree with the faith once delivered to the saints*^' . 

This we understand to be a boM and undbguised attack 
upon the Reverend Messrs. Spring and Strong, two New Eng- 
land men, and Andoverians, not long since setded over Pres- 
byterian lurches in the city of New York, and who have tak^ 
en the liberty to preach their sentiments, by which the Piovost 
ia greatly disturbed*— a liberty, the public know, that he never al« 
lows himself either in speaking or writing. The extract is ako 
intended probably as a side blow and warning to the R^v. Dr* 
Millar, who has not subscribed any of these letters; who is he* 
retical enough not to believe all ^^new light to be merely a new 
edition of old darknessj*' and who i$ said to be in the transit 
don-state from Presbyterian to Andoyerian Calvinism* 

**They who are set for the defence of the gospel," &c. Th^ 
evident object of this warning is the same with the great object 
of the ^^Contrast" itseM^ namely, to lead the ^Ecclesiastical Judir 
catories of the Church, to which they belong,'^* to ^ivestigate^ 
and if need be, to admonish, suspend, and to excommunicate 
the Andoverians already among them, and to adopt suitable 
precautions against the multiplication of their number before 
their power shall become ^^great" and ^^iatal," and ^^of their own 
accord" they *^throw off the mask." Upon the jealousies, rival 
intereali, and opposition here exhibited, we shall remark in |he 
proper phict.'-^^Doctrinal concorJJ^^ This phrase is well chos- 
.en to describe the agreement between some half a dozen kinds 
of self-styled evangelical sects in the city of New York* Their 
different^ connexions, interests, and mutual jealousies do not 
allow much of a concord oflove^ which was the old fashioned 
unity of Christians^ 

One article of wholesome discipline, which the Doctor ad- 
ministers to the Hopkinsians in his Letter, is the chargii% 
them, as they constantly charge others, with preaching another 
gospeU To prevent his eastern rivals from mistaking the im- 
portance of the points of difference, he ^demolishes cavil," hy 
putting on record his deliberate conviction of the nature of 

* Contrssti p. viiL 
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Hopkiosian CidviBism:'' <* We nothing doubt that upoo sober 
research they will find it to be, in some vertf material points^ 
^another gospeP indeed.". 

5. The Letter of D&. LiyiNcsToir) President of the CoQege 
of New Brunswick. 

Although the chai^ is not made (Rrectty^ yet the President 
would consider it as no compliment to our own understandingPi 
or to the arrangement of his ideas and expressions, were we not 
to perceive the charge made infact^ that the Hopkinsians not ' 
only offer a new light which is merely an edition of old dark* 
, ness, but that they themselves are a new edition of the 
old Gnostics; that they attempt ^to blend their heterogeneous 
principles with revealed reUgion, and accommodate the pure9 
simple, and sublime doctrines of the Son of God to the tenets 
of their contemptible philosophy;'' that they ^speak of the Most 
High with a familiar and disgusting irreverence;'' and that they 
**deduce consequences from the premises they have adopted, 
' which are shocking and impious, and which tend not only to 
render the scriptures unintelligible, but Christian!^ itself sn* 
creiEbk and detestabkJ" The force of this will not be lost in 
the mind of any attentive reader under the following thin dis- 
guise. ^^To what philosophy instead of the Bible diey have 
submitted, or to what family they are related, whose doctrines 
you have exhibited in your Contrast, I do not know." Then 
pursuing them without mercy, he says— *^Tou have eafnUidied 
the fact, that by whatever name or title they may be distin- 
guished, they certainly are not CahinistsJ* The three great 
tides of these people are, Edwardians, Hopkinsians, i^id Ando- 
verians. The two former are fast merging in the latter, which 
is often denounced, by the thorough Presbyterians, as the name 
of the New England, or eastern Calvinists. The Doctor goes on: 
-»^*It is time they were known, and a line o/iSstinction drawnJ* 
He calls upon the ^Hratchmen on the walls of Zion," no doubt 
Presbyterian watchmen, ^Ho descry the approaching danger, 
and give a speedy roaming'*^* He very plainly declares, that 
even if an angel from heaven should be a Hopkinsian, it would 
be their duty ^to denounce and resist him/* The ^^Confessions 
of Faith;" the ^form of sound words,** not the gospel^ but the 
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'Standards of the RefeitnedChdrchcs,'' again pass in review^ 
and are again appeakd to, as trespassed against by Hc^kinsian 
theology. 

After all these pointed denunciatioos against you, by what- 
ever title you wish to be called, Hopkinsians, Andoverians, or 
New England Calvinists, attend the Presbyterian councils with 
what appetite you may. You who are so rigid in your terms 
of communion, and whose consciences are frightened at such 
slight differences of sentiment, overcome, if you can, for the 
love of combination and power, the mountains of error between 
you. If you choose not to notice the school-boy switch of the 
preacher of the alms-house, you can hardly remain insensible 
to the bludgeons of such a host of orthodox assailants, of all 
tanks and of all nations;— ^Presidents, Provosts, Professors, and 
Doctors; English, Irish, Dutch, and Scotch. 

You are to be known; a line of distinction is to be drawn 
against you; you are not to be fostered till you get a fatal pow* 
er in the Presbyterian churches, and then throw off the mask 
of your oMm accord; you are to be exposed immediately, and 
reprobated in the most decided manner; you are afraid of the 
light, preachitig anodier gospel; you have revived the old 
Gnostic heresy of being in general, of abstract beauty, of disin- 
terested love, and the best of all possible worlds; your philoso^ 
phy is contemptible; your consequences from your premises 
are shocking and impious; you speak with a familiar and dis» 
gusting irreverence of the Most High; you are not only guilty 
of nonsense and impiety, but you render Christianity itself in- 
credible and detestable; you are the fathers of future infidelity 
and atheism; and though you should come in the form of 
angels from heaven, you must be denounced aiKd resisted ! 

To the Letters, before we draw our general conclusions, 
and give a statement of parties, we wish to add, as illustrative 
of the same spirit and designs, an extract from a late publica- 
tion* of the Rev* Dr. Green, late of Philadelphia, now President 



* Advke sa4 exliortitien to tlie peo|4e of the Mcond Pretbyteriin 
Congregstion in Pliiladelpbia, on retigning the pMtonl charge of that 
Congregation. By Ashbel Green, o. o. Huladelphia, 2813. 
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of Princeton College in New Jersey. His advice to his people 
on leaving them was not delivered from the pulpit, but puUiahed 
from the press, under circumstances of great solemn!^ and 
responsibility. Haste or ifaadvertency he cannot, and probably 
wishes not to plead in excuse for any sentiment contained in it* 
The extract is as fonows:— 

^'Before I dismiss this topic, there is one thing more which I 
must by no means omit It is, that nothing will more contribute to 
your ^being at peace among yourselves,' both when vacant and at 
other times, than keeping strictly to the principles and forms of 
the Presb3rterian church, aa laid down tit our pubRc standards of 
doctrine and gooernmenU By these standards try carefully all 
doctrines^ and conduct scrupulously all your proceethngsJ^ 

Bold and unwarrantable as is this sentiment for a Protestant 
divine, he goes an to anticipate the shock which some minds 
might feel at this return to the great principle of popery, and 
seems determined that no one shall find any consolation in am- 
biguity of meaning. ^Esteem it no hardship, or oppression," 
he says, ^^esteem it as an unspeakable privilege^ that these stand- 
ards are given for your direction and controLP 

*^These standards:^' What are they? The scriptures? No. 
The oral explanations of Christ or his apostles, handed down 
by authentic tradition to regulate the interpretation of the writ- 
ten word? No. These belong to the see of Rome, not to the 
see of Philadelphia* Do these standards claim high antiquity, 
and thus demand our reverence? No. They were originally 
made about the middle of the seventeenth centurj* by that as- 
sembly of rational and unprejudiced divine^j who met at West- 
minster; they were ^^amended and ratified''! by equally autho- 
rized and infalKble interpreters of scripture, *^the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church," in the United States, **at 
their sessions in May 1805." The last ^^improvements" upon 
these standards, which, being perfect at first, must now be some- 
thing more than perfect, claim the high antiquity of eight years! 
When they get into their teens^ perhaps they may find room to 
be "amended and ratified" again. It seems that the "improve-' 
fnents" made at Andover have already cut off as apocryphal 

• Fpk|^ 6, t Coastitutioii of PreikChh. &«• Philadelphia, 1804 
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the ^Confession of FiMi," and die **Larger Catechism,'* learaig 
only the ^Shorter Catechism," as canonical, and this as not gen* 
nine without such explanations as make it speak a diffsrent 
meaning from that of the framers. 

That wicked, popish Council of Trentnever dared to impose . . ;> ^ ^ 
quite so bold a chum upon the people's faith, but plqt4 ^^ ^U" ' ^ - * ^ 
diority and antiquity of their inuBtions even from Christ and , 
the Apostles. They say--*^^The truth and discipline of the 
Catholic church are comprehended both in the sacred books 
and in the traditions^ which haee been received from the mouth 
ofjenta Christ himseff^ or of his Apostles^ and have been pre- 
served and transmitted to us by an uninterrupted trsin and 
succession." 

When a man under the circumstances of Dr. Green, and in 
the maturity of his mind, formally sets up another standard of 
faith than the Bible, or a standard additional to that, and this b 
all the papists do, however strongly he may assert that the two 
harmonize, it is time for protestancs to awake, to speak plainly 
and boldly, and to act also, in defence of their only written 
standard of faith, the Bible* It b time to apply the rebuke, 
which Christ gave to the Scribes and Pharisees:— ^Thus have 
ye made the commandment of God of none effect by your troiS^ 
tionsJ^^ ^^In vain do they worship me, teaching' for doctrines 
the commandments ofmen^^* 

*^These standards are given for your direction sisAeontroV* 
This language really looks like intending something more than 
the inspiration o£ superintendency^ and even to hint at At in« 
spiration of suggestion* ^Are groen:** why did he not say, we 
voted them in fom, our awn convenience; and not frighten the 
minds of his poor flock with this mystical impression of some- 
thing more than human authority? ^^Direction and control:^ 
We hope his people will have sufficiently the spirit of Chris- 
tians to answer him, we will use them so long and so far only 
as we like them, and as they aid regularity in our public pro- 
ceedings; we will never yield our ^i/A. to their du/Wf/y; we 
will try them, as we are bound to try your sermon, and all your 
sermons, hy the Bible; we will give all due weight to their ar« 

• Matthew^ XT. 



Klimeitfsaad tfaair CMrideocc? biA to me Itieia |6r the parpos^ 
70U teach. 418 would be cootempt and disobedience to the ^^i&- 
ntciiou ami €Mirofi^ oC him oaly, who U our Master in the 
Church, and whose words only, by himself or his apostles, ^arc 
jftivn^'for tUs purpose* 

The 'President e^ns in a Aotp— *^^I woi^Id recomnie&d that 
€9fetry fiunily'in the congregadon mak it a point ofCMsHan 
Attxfto keep Acopy lof our Coniession.of F^th," Sec* — Whatever 
puboxdioate uses obedience to this recprnmeodation mig^t serve, 
1Q promoting regularity in the puUic proceedings of the Pres^ 
bytenan churches,;, yet for the purposes and with the spirit of 
the advice, we consider it.unbwful for Dr« Green's late people 
to obey his direction, and we have no hesitation in declaring 
it to he,.i& our view^ though probably not in his own, one pf the 
most undisguised attempts at corrupting the rule of Christian 
iisith, that we haveever aeen.in so many words from the pen of 
^j PiiQtestant, divine in our coimtry* £ven at new translations, 
and atone of the New Testament, which the Eclectic Review, 
1^ very resp<k:tBble Calvinistic ^work in Englandv recommended 
aa<a tokrable substitute ibr Griesbach, Dr« Mason cries out 
f amended fiibles'''— -owvn^ibi/ JSUk*;. ^Tifiea JDamiof.^* — ^But 
jDn Giceen goes further, and at least recommends a suppk* 
mtnt^ if not a sui^tUuiion^ Cor the Bible. If he does not forbid 
us to bring our old Bibles with us for communion, he at leaJit 
mpUeathat we shall not be received as sound, unless we. bring 
also the Westminst^ Confession as ^^mended.'' 

We ikow close our examination of the .Letters and the ex- 
tract from Dr« Green* A few important io^-ences from them 
we will suggest, and then proceed to our view of religious 
parties. 

1. Wfi here see an unequivocal vtcdation of the spirit of the 
following instructions from our Lord's own mouth. ^^Be not 
ye called Rabbi; for one is your Master, even Christ; and all ye 
are brethren. And call no man Father on earth; for one is 

« 

your Father, who is in heaven. Neither be ye coiled Jffasters^ 
for one U your Jdaater^ even ChrutJ^^* 

*^One is your Master, even Christ." Upon this Doddridge 

• Msttbew zxiii. 8— 10. 
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TheCcHniofteniittorwili^wtmiBlAkcik Th^ whim of aot ji 
feir miaifliiers are comieBitdi'Wiih lM» rantw^wi^cilller Ibrgei 
crdhtegMd brtttr^HMkke md €»hiO t | rt o p, ^-<»-to the talft 4if 
fiwdiii than were ghwB to die ^aocoiid PkesbytariaB oongregatioii 
iaJVuhde^ibia. llMjtdUi^f «Hbedoetriiita4)f CaWianaA^^ 
ibey ongbt to talk, of the doMm* of Quiit obIjp; iI^ 
wpiak: of ineeoaiateiiey with these, as Hnt^ opght to speal; 
endy of kieoiiiislcney widi the gospel: tbqr make Cahdn % 
^Maatar," as diqr vhoidd sNdie no oiitiispkwl flun: and ihsgr 
introduce, as tests of fiMi, standards avowedljr coafimBed to 
i fff aentknentSc 

Uy of IKtrines at 'Westasiasier, in iHhu was, in some iaapeol9| 
ene of the most tuamltnoas, teatical, aad ditgraeefid pel' 
finds of fiag^sfa Imrtory, should now be made die etsadari 
of fiuth wiA any body of ChrisihHM in das haHi of id>> 
gions freednm; and duit non^onfeiadty to diese slMald be 
stigmatized as criadnal heresy* Oar readers amy tom 
to llhe Cyelopndia as a eoavenient bode of lateeaoe, aad 
see'that ^diis Asssmbly eonmted of one faaadiad and twenty 
one dBrawa and tUriy laymiM^ oekbrated in dieir ppsty kti 
piety aad learrnng." They sat between five aad six ytfasm 
and after ^Hmng chaaged into a eommittae for the^enminatioa 
of such nnnistera as pfeamted diearndbMS for ordination or in-^ 
ductton into livings, broke up widiout ai^ formal dissidutioa^ 

ivfaen the long'pa^ament was tnmed out (tf the house by Oliver 
'- Gxomw^" ^The eeveral pardes in thb Assembly were coo^ 

fosed of Piesbyteaaaa, Erastians,* and Independwits." Ths^ 

.. . • • i • , 

* '^The Snstians formed a party in the Assembly of Diyines in 1643; 

and the chief leaders of it were Dr. Ligbtfoot, Mr. Colman, Mr Selden, 

and Mr. Whitlock: and in the House of Commons theie were beside Sel- 

den snd WUtloekyOUfer St. John, Ssq. SbThoniaaWiddfingt(m9 John 

^Giew»Cs(^. Sir Joh^t Qipslejrt sndl.othns of dMofaiahad ispiptaliaa^^ 

Vol. lU. No. 2^ t5 
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ind Selden among the Erastiani, deserted tlmii. ButA^mf^^ 

fifrMMm^^WiM'^m^CMAef MMtf graaite^^ {lietj; 

Ml «1.^M« ClMVbdBli JMj^ tlwi about: MMtf of ihn .iiwfe 

fWeTcuci ma wn wy {wivobb^ aflavpimpat lar i iMU' jM|pMM9^ 

vw aato uie'ifnNBnBar^'wMijr wHv dw |ToiffpTTnTTCT iifrwyf 

Mhnie <Mir^ l^lftifiocUl iu tltalr ttvts aUd e< 

tf ileifi oTV^ te^ail )>dM mhI leai«lng» if acyt^ 

i^ljMHtnMf iHiii ^ tf^' othM* ftpiMntloti cIhri'oC ! 

ClMth ^f Sftl^flMi^ lfcWii%hea^aocwiinc»wefw>hahl^caig» 

^ ^)^S t» "thd imeiiiMy 44* juatMHMe pMutft lit k^ 
Aat ^heir sentiineiits in divinfy were in many* 

^Hm»*» #i><fcit<»^tliiy giigped at t a m iii i jfteew ar jua i wliuhi i 
dl«rlM^WiMtenMiQl«itt'* Jtaniitad»e4aibc4%eaBdi» 
i iiiiiMi toWy t^-^mbUlh » Hale ^ ftadi inr dU^wwiagdilig 
etMoO^ #lli^8iiMuld fa»-wiMiiiiii m-die iivov and 
ififSlmmt^tltfkii ^Mif^^ itia toogtoiban 

Mf|ftte}(lMl dB vM^ fNjIllB^ t0 beYflhlfrthai'bf^tbe 9iMris>a£aMilitt 
ll%4li«rtl^iititlieAif dMne^HMy^vaie rt 

'' 8< fA'Ae^^p^MMoii hcuSM^ the Pim hy ieli an: Md' Ni 
M^HM CilvlkltMf M8 Id ^fte s^Mi 'atad^awnttofiiaiiQaa^tf 
MNMs/lPevli^tf'M iMa'Mliig taidr^factickl caoanentvpMitlie 
tfMMMvfH 4%^iigf UMi Hife tftMiifft la yaadn^ mUatrnkf^ 
iMihbjfiAMiilNNl^^ MMda Ar A0BiUa."TtaEya*» 

itolv tunr bt6^fiHh&mtili^fM^ iMr jariaatoia^dlfc 

tii^ttqMlfairtndg;, 14iWi<i«i e»ei O s aai dia* chiufeKif oaftpartf 
npw- At 'ddiMT ^ 'liiieailiitig •W mm •mf^thaUPkd fobtU 
ftMdker g«iipift4adtted,''-iM cynBy|»»iaaaipm4>iaMrtngMd 
irindicating the tide of Cahriiriai; diejr equally quote dmr Maa^ 
tit's worica jfor authority in attack or defence; they make an 
efual parade of thear attachment 10 the great doctrinea af the 
RdfilrmaisMf Md tfia^r ui^q }« dMairiiag ciubtari|flto* to lUe 
AMettiMjrB Wk>lrlei^ \^tlSuwHtt in dMH^ lj6 alwifcitflioil ntl^'Vte 
pale and immunitiea of ortfaodoo^^ aeateehiam^^rtiteh Df. fliu- 



mmduHiB iMMMPirfiipJiiiAiiiiklD. At^iaMnyMMliBiLiABCiL t 
•fci^ AiiMkwimammimfC^imiMk hhmift^ii But irifh lill thaiir ' 

p i tf i m i U iM lad r— myti iii miik ll^ahiw^ l ii mrt <HWi^ W 

piuiljr, ike creed mahm and creed defeaden ere — llllly 
dMiluiKeBd MieiaelliBiiMBMis ^heiMelMei • nd itrthnig eo* 

l&aift. ihutf flnaneiiiflni lyi thil iJeaeifif 

Aft Bttk the reh ninmlrTTi Df ieilk 



*^ 'CieiiMiloniiiptteeieMii'iQDiHMek ^feedewbieHiM^ifi^iMiv 

WHeiaBe and nBHMliaeei till , nur earn are-anaailitd and latiaiMtd 
Tkh dir imkiraiiai ih— ar irf iha rii rriniBkii a«i 4b6 mw 
idameorafnriana Gahmualai ^ tl^e Kusl)lfl4w Md ^fttl^ 
4!ahrablai^ diB ynaane^aad dto q » mh (C i l fiii»i»a>» 
ar Att da y ariaa f a lirh i i mi . <tl» . Jiie i iH iliw ^fiilr 
dfe Baetem ha4^8ou»em f a iai n i iim mikm^HtkPm 
MBapdbdtirfd4t ^pdar aatha nBdwn ai<|l|e tot l rw 4n»«B» 

The iiguries produced by creeds enppfwaa< ^mt^^m^mS 
o arhick eabeariptiemiBneyuarif aee Jalwi wmMti. ..Tivpraiie 
ehe Aand^aeBiflCmBniptaQBs in O wii tiw i r i 4¥9MP BMdfiiiliP 
teiia of TaBBbilknH attA rtaaneinm rraafthiaarianar diay rithar 
irtroJuae j4 w i i i ika l aew ji iti y ftejiwOfyfiltlBf^M^ iebsl»j» 
Bol ha a firiy jhdigyed^ or Aey OMke AtfMr 94 ^ mmn JU^Kf 
«di9iwer llMf epad andaer^ itt il Mofip«^ 

diagT'lieaB. nlran d y . pradeftM>eui»4i /ilMiir /iMiW talU^ 
£iliiaiiaaai Inr <>^ttM^^ inftft '*^***^«*^ Ac woKat Aaaatoaaft 

4k AtfMiag pMieaee of 4w^j^fM jii|rWA4»9«%fi;al4«» 
and of contending ^amtetiy £ar ij^- Aitb «i¥)r ^kUv^^d^-t^^il^ 
IMBU; dtfy^tendto aomt the f>iiap«ea (tf .ifb». joM »^ A^ 
faaochee of iBiDwkii«r^ net Mly \xf p ttf^mr^ft ^ mMmnmi^ 
bat by narrowing all truth, both in nature and revelation, to a 
lew abstract definitions of sectarian pMizansi they -encourage 
sloth in in|nistcr% by xpaking dieir puUic dkcpuxses the noteap 
Mi|ii« of chms^ iVm.the»d(eJtoi^^ 






te^liey m Mi iii a ito of the MghvittdAtiA«n>gofattff nl> 
Hiii'Oi^upmhji fP* <i» ' -toiri ll^y ym JimB » liitliniii^ kkiiM 
fibce ef'^diviM, tod tax^yiB^ m ik^^fkiumct*h$mmfymmf* 

^reHgious parties m^ quarrel^ fFfemt CRadawB iiiimn>ll| 
•ad iolbkvao^ aMwig^, in tlw itev ofiMeUigaitrfliid 
ittiBMvated apcemmt ^ the poiiott o( ^ iftntii . in^4ie edna 
^Bteooii mipoftimai Wlm ft ytiigiimt caiMiftHiftn ja^to be 
fcaiui fior cedaaiaatiaal poimv or tetifad «gaiMl «he oik 
€lvaalimeiica tf nfflb, the paaaiamy aad- f an^wilariy-liia ■jfcah' 
^oittiaa ftad^Baia «f dia>]MO|ik and ioferiovckpiiBr^ sMttihe .«» 
idced; amall diSBMDoas i A imrtiinftf m<it ht waagnifttti in that 
«rrofa; and loaw otbar. oaaae tbaa Cfanatiaa» 
ataadatd tkan tba BiUe^ mmt be tsauaiad aa 
laaiv toilia aiiaeeaa af'dM duaiaiii Ja i^iiaa tke rhaMtian *'***^ 
l»faa eawciae^ it ia aetaaiagjie Mgaid 4a ihe.iaii]aaBa..iif 
ViUB^ in nuduBg manMnd gmd and bai^pgrt bf iwhidi mmk 
combiaaiioBa are fofaaad^aad the pupoaaaof eaoiaaywiicaEbHI^ 



§• FinaUjr: We wiBlii»r.iMd«valoiiiaaktb»4i!riBiCMibaK 

'4adaffed and recorded betireen the Presbyteriaa and New 

ISnfllbnd Cahriniata* We do not rejoiea te any diywiniwmr 

conteadoDs among Cbtiadans, aa such; and we do notaoppoae 

anjr hig^ degree of virtue neoeaaaiy to justify this dedaration: 

'4hik we rejoiaa ift the ||ood wluoh God ia paapetiiaU]^ faringiBg 

««t of tUa, as wdl fli evwy oibar mif The wnl iiiai aiaini 

JeaiouaieSf conflictbg designs, and increanog means of tlie pai^ 

' tics, are of consequence, ^ producing mutual diecks upon each 

odi^, and tending to the promotion of free inquiiy. Hie 

• Preabytarian Cahriniata haiaa rpconfadj eaplicitly and frdtyt 

dieir denunciadona ag^dnat the New England Calvinials»* We 

^ To ihow Uiat tbe giaat ol^ect of the Coatnat and the HacofnayiV' 
dsitioQs pf it ig to keep the Hew England CshrinistB out of the Presbyteriaa 
churchetf take the foUomnf; extracts from the woik itae]f» p. 3T8. ' ' 

**When any indiTidual ia adndtted to t!he Pleabyteristr-ehanfr M tim 
VMMIitalsay beekbcr praftma ia ta<iHy i uaili .iftf iiiaji^lattaM^ 



•hal' 80011 see Ait the GeaeffJ-Ameiahlyy w^tthokf^ ^we «!•& 
^)ledged in their ITwwIogicalSwiinaiy tDtlie<wii6 <if »p d> M <»tt» 
the ptineiplee af Andovtr, mkI that -^ c«o iMhtttioM ew 
Mver unite tKelr Ibiees ^liiAoiii one *0t the o^ttr ehmgee ili . 
creed, or both come back to tine Protestant ground, the JHUeii | 
Then indeed we should be hnppjr to tee -ihem uniked, and to 
unite with diem oufMhres. 

' TMe dhMoti in fm«i,* mid now made pnhHc m sneh ci» 
tMirimu and poinied hmguage) it of far more conaeqiiaBce an 
the intereots of tnftth, dla»« ti^Marfeial obnu'untitm would amy 
gest or warrant one to condudii' Hie spirit of it has been ish 
Aeod w^U underatood bjr thnavwho hmre paid parlicolar 
tian lio A« pft^gresa oif nkgimm*e mmkkmiimu sntang ua, 
peciaHy fer a few yewn paai. Ma the ait e nti o u of the graat 
%odf even-of tetcAligent pac^pie faaa not been e9ipttcltl3r-a0d 
elelurfy direeted to this sidbjeet,' and the dango^ dutita, and 
li6pe<,c on necfcd withit We shall tfaeraflnre-nowoall the public 
^hid to a A%teh^ the rdigioiia pasties m oursc ounu y, widsiu 
'view totheir cheeks and bahttioea,and tlsihr cfeot upou'rational 
wid cadioiie 'C%i iatiaal^* 

Our remarks will be made upon the folowteg tDpies:<«>«' 

I. EccieidaA^eal-Bodiea hi-ftmi# 

iiaili aiiail Ihn ^nAaman af Faitkof this chareli. as coatainiaff iIm tnttwi 
Af doctnne Uugbt ia the Holy Scriptiut^s.* It bM beea proved in the pre- 
ceding^ pAfei f that the syBtem of Hopkinsianism is repugnant to this Con- 
' fession of Faith. This eendttsSsa thereibr6 irresiitaUy Ibltewa, that no 
peraon, wfaolaM^coaf ia eedtifliiatfqtlMiftMiayitoBiyorwhla^aflea 
CaMHat k aaatiBBeati aaa a nn a BiaBti a a ai r >aiaia bteaslf |o the Piaaby^pil* 

• jsa ahwial^ by a ai f "t la ita Cpfp feiaion of gaitl^** 

'<It ia ;a just conduaioii alao* that personas who are known to profeaa 

doctrines utterly riepugnant to these standards, cannot with propriety be 

recelTcd by the ndert of theae eccltriaadcal aocietiea. To admit any mitp 

' vho U kmmn ^oktm BopHmrim^ k »mkb^ km Utm cwiaiaimfli mafiiH 

**Tlie ftaabytaoaa chuseb abould take warmngi for a fiunily or ctty» di- 
vjded againat itaelf, cannot ataad*'* 

The Contraat, p, V(t% speaking' of some Calvinistic platforms* aaya— 

'niie SopHmioM, SsbeUiwiay Arians« and Sochiiana, cannot be expected M 

%iiteibaai/*^**^AByp«waayWlioiaaiiitaina<ffA»r •f them kereHe$t h^ dm^ 

• parted «Ml«te«rilh^i^iimfiN(toM^. 9^^^ 






VI. Relig^oiu PeiiodicflA PuUicMMMk 
.. VJ[I* The cm^(i«A udMh Ht^lIMP ^opmORlr «Wt]r-.vitii 

T RcAlaiiMiical JBodifitt ill fimiii 

i. TlMeGmerfaA^sewbly^f tbBPi^sbjrtf«iw44N^ THUf 

shoQfy wbaiepppnlfitip^id wpidty.i» rr<tin g» a lfi«i |pii« id 
"flbiok ABlmMrMses the. fm^i^MV of tbp Gwwpri . A » » ei »i>l y » 
liiB- opoMrtJoni-fliT ^veW'V'MK bMoaifliff ^iirf ttHfltemaiie nnd. 
cficicnL Xhft inffai^iiftt cf ths AmmhUv ■* a ^^"'-■'^ wftdhflB 

Jp ai94 €idiiMiMl^ di9?«Ml ipjb^4(^Q«ft ami fuppart otrKrai-' 
tgnerin CalviaiMii, m ili«tiBgiiUi«i tem «nA oppniiil t» lliip 

>. Th» G«cyt Asioriiiwin <if »ir jFaglii* NftM 
<^ thew bo4m rB{inMeiit» 4liiD opinioiis of ao OMnqr paople t» 
Ike Gctienl Aeaeartdy ^dees, but imilad #Mf t ip ju ee t <km 
opmiotis of more. There are Tjety few, if any^ amongthea, 
wjbo would agicoe wUh the New Torki or Proibyteriw Cdvpci* 
lata^ in tKg»g iarnraieri itrictAMA Jn iaaiMas'iiB.ihft whuLbiif 

tb» Coafceeiott of>f aiiiH tte Ca>i>hiii, fao> Thi raWmwi 
of.Aodover and that ef Ae GenenA AeaodMleiM ■Mjreafiiljr 
be considered as estentiaUy the saqne. They are about equaH^ 
oifi^oded .witb.the attiKdc sMde upoD them by ^ Pi»ab|rt»i»a» 

and aaa aot at all iadiaad aa Meld thaiv ^4aMVoaaflMiilB^. faa» 

Caiviniam is, widiout a question, not Presbyterian CaMtiam 
and, with as litde doubly it Mwhat the authors of thel^^tteca ^ 
Hoi>k i oftianift"*. That the General A&attiibhr.and Genecal As* 
aocaadiQBa rananti sinaa the .-afliafalidMMaaiiC ^^^ 4]bd XbaaloB* 
ical Siieatuiiarica at PriaoelOB fad AndsMr^ 



Ml 

iti-cii «• Mm^lmsiflv MndbiAfty w^ shdlikiAiF vaAor toe hoid 
ofUHMdogicftl SchooLk It b enov^ to atjr itt {mtent, that 
thecirticsaM aofw rtodelod veiy etttun to pteiwBt New Eng* 
kKd prilMiflttft and diaciplnv ffoii^(ito«iilbg>uBdartlie jiiii»» 
dktkm of the Gentrd Ancmblyv «^ to pwfiCBr Ih »t hy tei iaa ^ 
pui^ifttB tad discipUne from getiililramuli ititoNtwBiig^aiKL 
Tli> Qqnttal AgtociatkWi^oplDngatdwy contiime uaircdi witt 
bt able t» hdd die GeMral ABsemUf in bheck, and came 
iMft powinrio be reaptctedi afKeiaH^ aa the Aodvaemna are^ 
aaU waUlmowB, die moat oadouaand tadeftitigayo pfopagan* 
diata in our cotmtrjr* 

3fe The Genei«l Synad of the Reiormed Ooteh Churdu- 
nda ia^a coaaidarAty poiaerM bodjr of PiKtbjrteriva, not acN 
iftg fat aqiKalt tritli dlia Oenend Asaembljr, Hot with ai^ odie» 
cirde of Preabytcriana. Their churchea are principally in N«# 
JbMay«nd New Toilu TbafaiaiofyortheBaindbe Ghriathm'a 
IdafMhiedtoira whit dlviweda di^ h«fe htri to oomcad didi 
haretofores howthiy hanre hacoaae united; 'With what tenor 
die idea of Itobg ^dle enateiica of die Bafitraagad Dutch 
Chaff d/* atrihaa thafar ddadai and how trivch tiftef art driighl« 
ed with diav'HiaW and auiimaouaarik'^' Thbhhanij tf die 
MmtKa iTraaaRptanan coBaKKiati w tvaii anaptca^ oy^xacooBtng 
old coBitntkioa and aarnkwa^ao inareaaa die aatadaataotof ita 
aaeMibaiaf and to prevent an amalganiatioii with the General 
Aaaeiataly. Tbia hat been several ttaea attempted, by diat 
body, wMi a very aagacbua policy, but without a«ocaaa.-««^The 
aEiaianae of the Bafowand Dotah Chuidi in America^" aei aini>» 
phMieiAy a x p iea a ed ^ k not Ufaaly to be deatroyedy M die land* 
ers of it very well know it certunly would be, by such an cmat* 
g a aaedo i^ eapeoially dnoe die seal and prosperi^, with v4iich 
dwtr Theological Scboel at Naar> B mn a wkk aieoniticted, havd 
^fvaai tneaa ao-aMc& ■ape* whaw ataftdaeda'aBOf howev^ 
near diay eome to theaa of die Ocnend Aasaasblf in doctrine; 
9tt add diirerent seta of buasan eoaqpoddona, and wiB alMqra 
be a bar to unioiu 

4. The XSdttsval Synod of the Aaaoafam ilefeiined€fanrdi< 
TMs'ia anodiar aoanaskio^ ftadbytarims, not nctmg'in con«^ 



cett vkh eiiMv off dm bodks sdbeadf meiidoiiie4. Dr. Mmqa 
is at the head of their Thalo|^cal School, which is placed in 
the city, of N«w Yotk* The number of those under iu goir- 
erment is not so great as dint of the Reformed Dutch Church; 
but they are sealously attached to the ioteretfts of their connez* 
ion; diey are not dismqred by difficulties; they are active and 
persevering in their eflbrts; and diey are a check upon the am* 
hltion of the General AssemUy, which we wish not, and expea 
not, to see e^SBOved. They have provided systematical and 
powerful causes for the preservation, and extension of their in- 
fluence as a sect. 

5. The conoeuon of the German Calvimsta* Tins connex* 
ion IS strong in numbers and inflttcace; does not act in concert 
with, the General Assembly; but is a valuable dieck ugum that 
bodf. 

6» The eoaaexton of the German Lutherans* Thb body 
is about equal ta the last b number and influence; andisanoth* 
er valuable xhcck upon die General Assembly* 

f. Tlie General Convention of die Episcopal Churdu Al« 
though the Kpiscopal Church is not die best fitted to make 
prosdytes among die common people, this body represents an 
extensive, powerfid, and higfily respectaUe portion of our pop- 
ulation, and will always be a great and valuable check upon die 
Calvinistic combinations of our country. The Uturgy.nnd arti* 
cles of the chm^ch, its ministers consider themselves as bound to 
defend} but its distittguished laymen in tiiis counivy are and 
will he on the side of rational and catholic Christiant^* Their 
church has «y6r been learned, and decidedly oppoaed <o fanal' 
icism. 

8. The United Societies of die Metiiodist Efuscopal 
Church* These are a very numerous and a very popular com- 
Uoation. They ne all of the Wedeyan school in this countiy, 
Wititfield never having piovided for the perpetuation of a sect, 
and leavii^ his fame to rest upon the record of his personal el- 
oquence. They are all Armimans, zealous, active, amd succeas- 
ful in their op|N)sition to Calvimsm* Theirnumber we donot 
know; bat Crowther says of their itinerant preachers in die 
United Sutea-^''These, I peasuase, will amnunftol 4ml to COO* 
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What God hath wrought!^* Dr. Morse states the number of 
ministers, within the bounds of the General Assembly of 
Presbyterians, in 1810, at 434.f It does not follow from Ah 
comparison of ministers that the Methodists are more nume- 
rous than the Presbyterians under the General Assembly; but 
it shows that the Methodists are very strong, and well prepared 
for an increase of power. Their success in England wantmta 
the expectation that they will have great success here. Their 
doctrines, mode of institlction, and worship; thtlf appeals k> 
the passions; the gratification of the love of novelty, and the 
freeing of their members from the charge of a regular es* 
tablisment by the change of ministers; their various kinds of 
conferences; and the system they have now given to all their 
operations, unite to produce a popularity and influence, wMdi 
the Calvinists of the country must always dread, and never be 
able to subdue. This should be an article of felicitation with 
every wise and good man, who takes an enlarged and pal" 
riotic view of the state of religious parties, and marks die prov* 
idence of God in thus r«sing up an eifectmd rival to the popu* 
lar delusions of Calvinism* The Methodiats have been, and 
must Continue to be, a powerful eheck upon the aatibidcm of the 
Galvinistic combination under the Generid AaaemUy. 

9. The connexion of the Baptists* This sect forms an ex* 
tensive and powerful ecclesiaatiod combination, die majority of 
whom are Calvinists, but who cannot, on aecount of iheir shaip 
contentions about the form and 8ul:jects of bapdsm, act in coo* 
cert with either die Presbyterians or Andoverians; The sysleai 
of the Baptists is by no meims so weH fitted for popularity and 
increase of po^ver, as that of the Methodists* Their doctrines am 
more irrational; their account of the divine character more re- 
pulsive; and their appeal to the sympathies of our nature not 
so powerful. They wiH idways however, where they are con- 
tiguous to one anodier, share with the Calvinists in the profits 
of those periods of passion, fear, and dehxsibn, whidi are tem* . 
ed atoakemngs. This has repeatedly b^en the fact, and may 
be presumed to occur as often hereafter* 

* Ciowthet's Portraiture of MethodSsm, p. 85* ^ 

t-liMtsdiflott oTOs^atibjs pw»H^ 
Vol. Ill* No. 3. 16 
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IOl The connexion of the Quakers. These are quite anu* 
merous and ezceUent class of Christians. Their system doea 
not promise great popularity and influence in our countiy, 
or any where else; but they are not a litde respectable for their 
good morakfkind affections, modest piety, and useful industry. 
They are and always must be opposed to the most popular 
forms of fanaucism. 

There are some other sects, which have regular ecdesiaa- 
tical bodies, as the Romanists, Moravians, Mennonists, Uni« 
versalists, Shakers, &c# all of which multiply, in their several 
degrees, the checks and balances between religious parties. But 
ire shall not go over them separately, the view we have already 
pven being sufficient to furnish great encouragement to the ad- 
vocates of free inquiry, and rational, catholic Christianity, as 
will appear more evident hereafter. 

IL Combinations of Clergymen and Laymen in missionary 
and other societies* 

These commonly, are not, although some of them are, re- 
cognised as ecclesiastical |3odies in form. The Missionary so-* 
cieties are probably of most consequence. But a variety 
of others exert a powerful influence in directing public 
opinion, such as soicifsties ,for the distribution of religious 
books and tracts; societies for veligioius or general libraries; 
societies for charity tp • those only or chiefly of a given 
denomination and creed; societies to visit the sick for re* 
ligious conversation particularly, and it may be to take the 
advantage of such a time to make proselytes; societies for 
prayer ^here multitudes are engaged in this i^lcnm service, 
to produce what is commonly called a revivaL Among the 
many good objects, which such societies no doubt propose 
and resdly seek, die purpose of gaining power and enlisting pai^ 
tizans is too often predominant in many of them. The Calvin- 
ists boast of their superior zeal in missionary and odier socie- 
ties connected with relipoQ; and appear to make a demand upon 
our admiration for their disinterestedness^ when we well know 
that at least a large part of their praise is the merit of seeing 
• clearly and adopting vigorously (he best policy to enlarge dieir 
respective parties. We rejoice in all the good, and this is obn* 
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8idenri>le, that they, have done and uitended. At present, the 
sectarians and the catholic Christians are pretty neariy balanced 
by their respective societies; but something more than this 
ought to be effected; catholic Christianity ought to have, as 
with proper leffort it may have, a decided superiority in our 
'country* 

III. We come now to our most interesting article, Theo- 
logiad Schools. 

It is but a few years since religious parties have been rous- 
ed to vigorous exertions on the subject of Fheological Semina- 
ries distinct from our colleges. The policy is now so « well un- 
derstood, and so many seminaries of this kind are, or are about 
to be established, that no sect can consider its hopes as worth 
much without a school to educate and raise up defenders. And 
this is equally true in respect to catholic Christians as mere 
sectarians. 

1. ^The llieological Seminary of the Presbyteriaii church 
in die United States of America." 

We begin with this, although it is of later date than that at 
Andover and some others. We wish to correct an impression 
too common on the public mind, thAt Andover is about to go 
on without any effectual opposition. Andover has checks upon 
it in abundance from every quarter, insomuch that its future 
rank among similar institutions in our country will probably 
be very different from what its friends now suppose. 

We have a pamphlet now before us, entided, ^^The Plan of a 
Theological Seminary, adopted by the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, in 
their Session of May last, a. d. 1811; together with the meas- 
ures taken by them to carry the Plan into effect." This Semi- 
nary, we understand, was established at Princeton, in connexion 
with that college, by a vote of the General Assembly in May 
1812, according to the general conditions hereafter to be men- 
tioned. As diis institution is of great consequence in our in- 
quiries after checks upon Andover, we shall now proceed to 
•how that the same opposition to New England Calvinism, 
which we have found in the Letters, is jealously provided for 



ttid established in ihif Io9iitutioa^ Weliffv^tkiie 9.fuUkiiowV 
edge \){ the future policy of tlie General Ans^mhly^ 

The Plan says^ of the objects of ti^t Sei^baryi pu 4. ^It ie 
to form men for the Gospel nsioistry, who ahsU truly believe, 
and cordially bve, and therefore endeavour to propagate an^ 
defend, in its genuineness^ simplicity^ andfubiessy that systeia 
of rdigious belief and practice^ ivhich ia set forth in the Con- 
fession of Faith, Catechisms, and Plan of Government and 
Discipline of the Presbjrterian Church; and thus to perpetuate 
and extend the influence of true evangelical piety and gCMp^ 
order/* 

In the pamphlet not a word is said about making the BiUe 
the standard of faith, by which to try the Confession, should 
any teacher or student find it to need improvement. At page 
]0 it is asserted indeed, that the Bible is in harmony with the 
the Confession, but the latter is the standard throughout* 
*^Genuineness,^ ^^simplicity,^ and ^^fulness*' are words of a very 
different meaning from that convenient phrase ^^£br substance'' 
which New England subscribers have adopted in assenting to 
a creed which they do not fairly and fully believe* Men must 
not only subscribe or assent to the Confession '^for substance," 
at Princeton, but ^^truly,'^ ^^cordially," in its ^^genuineness, sim- 
pUcity, and fulness/' The middie'graund men, and thorough 
Andoverians, would here be equally rejected* After the man^ 
ling of the Westminster Confession at Andover, and the light 
given us in the Letters, we can have no doubt at whom these 
jealous provisions are aimed* The plain English is, Andovc 
rians^ we inorv yau^ stand of^ or he converted from ycmrerrom. 

P. 5* ^^It is to preserve the unity of our church by educatr 
ing her ministers in an enlightened attachment, not only to the 
same doctrines, but to the same plan of government*" 

The Andoverians are heretical by this standard, both \^ 
^doctrines" and ^^plan of government." Hence they must not 
be permitted any longer to destroy ^Hhe unity of our Church,*^ 

P* 10* ^^Every person, elected to a profesaorsh^ in ihia 
Seminary, shall, on being baugurated, solemnly subscribe l|» 
the Confession of Faith, Catechisms, and Form of Govem- 
fuent of the Presbyterian Church, agreeably to the following 



forlMilA) vie.^*^Iii the p r cj M snfe of G^d, and of ilie damtlMn «f 
dib &fiiiaaryj| J4o fiolemniyi arid ex anim^j adopt, recehne,<and 
mibecnbe the ConfeasioD of Faith and Catechisma of the Pres* 
byterian Church in ^e Uahed States of America, a$ the con- 
/e^^oH qfmff/edih; or, as a aummarjr and just exhibition df 
that sj'stem of doctrine and religious belief, which is contain- 
ed in Holy Seripture, and ^lerein revealed by God to man 
lor his salvation: and I do solemnly ex antmo profess to re- 
ceive the Form of Government of said Church, as agreeable to 
the iaapired oracles* And I do solemnly promise and engage, 
jBot to iBoQcate, teach, or hmrtuate any thing which shall ap- 
pear to me to contradict or contravene, either directly or im^ 
pBedly, any thing taught in said Confession of Faith or Cate- 
chisms; nor to oppose any of the fundatnental principles of 
Presbyterian Church government, while I shall continue a pro- 
lessor in this seminary.' " 

Why all these guards? Why is all ambiguity, all chance for 
explanation, so jealously shut outf Why are the words "insiw- 
uate,** **directly or impliedly,'* put into this oath of obedience 
to the decrees of the Westminster Divines? — For the same 
reason with the words in the former extract* The Andove- 
rians begin to get mto the Presbyterian Churches with ihcir 
•'new light," and their ^'fanprovements," and have alarmed the 
fears of the Genend Assembty. The reformed, amputated, 
and enlarged state of the Westminster creed, as received at 
Andover, is quite a diiierent sort of Calvinism and orthodoxy 
from the standards at Princeton. The two can never meet, till 
one shall yield, or both exchange their human compositions fur 
the Word of God. 

P. IS. *«The fiiculty shall be empowered to dismiss from the 
seminary any student who shall prove unsound in his religious 
^entimenta.^ 

What an effect must this have upon a student's inquiries 
after truth? A formal decree, from the ecclesiastical authority 
in the church he has chosen, that he is Unsound in his religious 
uniimeaU^ if he depart fixmi the Confession, certainly must 
cfeae his eyes to all **new light," and be as effectual a bar to 
^^nqmvemeiics,^ as the Provo«t himself could wish. This U 
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worse tfaao Andoven There die charge, that freedom of in- 
quiry was not indulged, has, if we mistake not, been amdousty 
repelled* Here the fact that it is prohibited appears in the verj 
hct of their laws. These Presbyterian gentlemen are driving 
back with full sail into die ignorance and bigotry of the dark 
ages. 

P* tt» ^The committee appointed to conferwidi the com- 
mittee of the Trustees of New Jertey College, reported, among 
'other things, that they deem it expedient, on the part of this 
Assembly, to appoint a committed, widi ample powers to meet 
a committee on the part of the Trustees of die Cottdge of New 
Jersey, invested with similar powers, to frame the plan of a 
constitution for the Theological Seminary, containing the fun- 
damental principles of a union with the Trustees of that Col- 
lege, and the Seminary already established by them, which 
shall never be changed or altered without the mutual consent of 
both parties: provided it should be deemed proper to locate the 
Assembly's Seminary at the same place widi that of the Col- 
lege." P. S3* The several articles already quoted, the joint 
committee, in their proposed conference for a union, are ^in no 
case to be permitted to contravene." 

This union with the c<dlege and location of die llieological 
Seminary at Princeton, we understand, as be£ore mentioned, 
were agreed upon last May. Put this in connexion with Dr. 
Smith's resignadon, who is considered too rational and catholic 
for the purposes of this Seminary, and with Dr. Green's elec* 
tion to the presidency, whose sentiments we have already seen, 
and we can have no doubt how both the college and the semi- 
nary are to be governed hereafter. Some of the Andoverians 
have, we understand, heretofore cakulated upon Dr. Green as 
a middle man, between Presbyterian and New England Calvii^ 
ism, and supposed if he would not directly aid the introducdon 
of the latter into the jurisdiction of die General Assembly, that 
at least he would not oppose it. But he and the school of the 
Assembly must now be the defenders of rigid and exdusive 
Presbyterianism, both in doctrines and government. Heie 
then is a rival interest and a check to Andover, which there 
can be no hope of subduing, but which must, on the contrary, 
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be vigorously guarded in order that New England herself may 
be hereafter kept safe from the encroachments and conquests of 
die enemy. We wish neither of these Theological Schools 
success in their wartare. The public will be most benefited 
by the continuance of the contest without victory to either, till 
both come back from Calvin to .Christ. 

2. The Theological Seminary at Andover. 

The Presbyterians are jealous of and opposed to this school 
for the following reasons:—- ' 

It is Congregational, or at most Consociational, and does 
Bot fit young men to be good Pre8byterians.«-«-^It subscribes 
only the Shorter Catechism of their standards, leaving out the 
Confession of Faith, the Larger Catechism, and Form of Gov- 
ernment.— It has so explained away even the Shorter Cate- 
chism, that subscription to the whole Andover creed does not 
amount to Presbyterian Calvinism. It has various passages ia 
its creed, which add positive to the negatioe heresy already men- 
tioned, and which allow the Hopkinsians to introduce all their 
peculiarities into the system of instruction. ■ Its students ac* 
tually prove tabe at variance with-some of the favorite defini- 
ifions of the Westminster Confession, and are found to be zeal- 
ous, active Calvinists, accordmg to the ^ew light" aad^he ^im» 
provements" of Edwards, West, Spring, and other such writ- 
ers, who *^in some very material points," preach ^^another gos- 
pel indeed."'— *It is under the decided management of 
Hopkinsian policy. The middle-gr&uiid men have either be« 
come cold toward it, or have floated with the popidar tide. 
* ' It has sent some pupils alivady among the Presbyter 
rians, who have alarmed and offended them: And it is prepar- 
ing more. It now forms the great standard of New Eng- 
land Calvinism, and roust continue under the influence of those 
causes, which will forever prevent its becommg the instrument 
of the General Assembly, or of any other body of Presbyteri- 
ans.— -*It allows a greater latitude of inquiry than its new ri- 
val, and will produce men better fitted for controversy.-^*— -It 
wants the control of the New England Churches, and in order 
to get this, it cannot flatter the ambition of the Presb}rteriaiis. 
>It denounces the Presbyterian practice in baptism, as loose 
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and unacripturaly and promotes disunion on this subject, when* 
ever its disciples are settled among the Presbyterians-— -Both 
iBsUtutions wish tat power in each other's bounds; are rival 
candidates for the favor and patronage of the Calvinistic public; 
and must feel, as the Presbyterians at least have abundantly 
shown, the spirit of competidod. 

The Andoverians, we have no doubt, desire at present to 
have as little said on the subject of this difiercnce as possible. 
They are much less afraid that Presbyterianism will get into 
New England, than the Presb3^rians are that they will bring 
their principte* into the middle and southern states, since to do 
this there is no necessity to change the form of church govern- 
ment, and therefore success may be obtained more secredy. 
The present policy however at Andover, not to give publicity 
to the diiferences between themselves and the Presbj^rians, 
must be temporary. For this there are several reasons. 

The Andoverians are now bent on getting a system of ee- 
desiasdcal councils, or of church government, estaUbhedia 
New England, which shall produce uniformity of sentiment in 
their creed, and union of operation against the catholic Chris- 
tians. As. there is a strong, hereditary jealousy of the horns of 
Presb3rterianism in New England, it would undoabtedlj aid 
the plan of Consociations, if the Andoverians should gradually 
allow the public to. know the diflerences between them and the 
Presbyterians. It is a clear case, that the Presbjrterian system 
cannot now be destroyed out of New England; and also that it 
cannot ectensively be established in it. The ambition of An* 
dover must be chiefly to govern within these limits; and the 
sooner she can get the plan of consociations established, the bet- 
ter it will be for her power. 

The Andoverians have really the best side of the contro- 
versy* They have been more. hardly pushed by the Anti-Cal- 
vinists than the Presbyterians have been, and have digested 
their s}rstem into a form more suscepdble of defence. This 
therefore is a reason for making the diiferences more pubKc 
By acknowledging, explaining, and defending these diflEerences, 
the Andoverians will perfectly secure die affection and unite the 
forces of the New England Calvinists. It may reasonably b* 
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Aaami^mheOm ihatt b^ a CijI^Mst in Kkw E^sland, idi9 
wouM agrte to tl|e etplaaali(W» 'd ihe Nevr Yoilc Cdviaktiu 
There ts Indeed yel iur|fed in Nctr Eoj^aad a aoMiiial 'dhtiiic«^ 
licm of Calvimsc and Hopkkiiiaiif but liiiB distincnDa is hB% 
aMt|^ In^he general pirfcveleiaice of a popular fcitii of RofK 
kififliaBliieln* '^ 

ft k fiow tiie iNittC tteie that Andoner can ever expect to- 
tftite and bring New EDgtand under her power. The oaiom 
to pramoie free inquky are -every diqr multiplying, and deldf 
at Aadover:ceB oidy indreese ^ obelacles to her ambition. 

W€ are satisfied therefore that the Andoverians, whatever 
aastion and pmdence they may use in the mode of operation, 
wifi steadily be prepariBg to defend and spread their sentiments 
in opposition to the Presbyterians wherever they find them, at 
licMne or abroad. They are not wanting in talent to discover their 
poliqr^ norare ihcy tar&y or timid in adopdng the means ol 
eanso ttti ng it» Tlie two great schools,- which we have just 
mentioned^ must always hold each other in cheok. The causes 
ttrast operate to produce thb effect, whedior they be hud be- 
AMrethe puUic or not. 

3* The Tbedoipcd Seminary of the Reformed Dutch 
ClMiroh at New Brunawidc.— This is under the care of Dr. 
Livingston, the wrker of one of the Letters, and whose senti- 
ments ^we have already seen. This school will indeed be in 
**doptlinal concord'^ with the Presbyterians, but will not aid 
Ike sectanan pnrposes of rither party. It is jealous of, and a 
tdieek upon both. 

4. The Thsdlogiiud Seminary of the Associate Reformed 
Church, estaUiabed at New York, under the care of Dr. Mason. 

This wffl defend ikt doctrines of die Westminster Confes« 
atoa^^ut <aanot act in concert with any other schocd or combi« 
nation -mentioned. It has no local interest to induce it to me* 
diate between Andover and the General Assembly, and its 
Prtncipll has already denounced the Eastern Calvinism. Aft 
a apecimen of the character and spirit of this institution, take 
the Ifollowvig. **With ins third year, the student shall com- 
mease the study of systematic theology; and as a basis for it, 
ke %lmll cmnmk 4o , memory ^ during the two previous years, the 
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whole Uxtnfif^ QUifisfim ^ Fmtk ami LoKgur (kn^tiikm^ 
13ie Synod dtrectv^^ThiiC e^eiy student, on bb indniiaskii^ 
bindhimself in « wriUen uhRgatioUi to ^triirt <rf>edieiiQe, to dili* 
geote, to peace^ and not to propag^^ dircctiff or nu&reoth^amf 
opimon con$ritry. to^ikf' known Joith; of 4he AuooUUc Rtformod 
ChurchJ* This known faith is the Confession, &c« . It is Abo 
directed-^^^Tbat ^ vHideais. of othH' dofipnwuUiono be "^nfrtH 
iofto/ the Seminary upon the samo tormo oo ar^ okm;$o4from thooc 
of.' the Associate Reformed ChurcJu*^* The inft^eoce q£ Dr* 
Maaon's school, under att the advantages from itsppeitioi^.and 
from, his extensive and various conneauons, must be grait. 
J. 5« The Romanists and Methodists have Theolo|pcal Scw 
kiaries in Maryland, the formerofwhi^ is flourishing^ butidip 
aiatp of the latter is not known to us. 

' The Episcopalians have not, as far as we know, any Theo- 
logical Seminary in form, and at this we confess pumeivcs^Ufr- 
prised, especially when we consider their wealth and adynta^ 
as in New York* 

. The German Lutherans in 1 807 had collected some funds 
and made some arrangements toward establishing a Tbeolo^cal 
Semioary. Whether this has siinCe been dom^ we do not know* 
Xhey have educated young men for the ministiy under indi- 
vidual clergymen, appointed by .tb# Synod for the purpose. 

The Baptists are in expectation of a Theolopcal Seminaiy, 
as connected with a College in the District of Maine, a grant 
for which was obtained the last^n^ssion of the General Court in 
Massachusetts* This will be a powerful source of sectarian in^ 
fluence, but will aid much to babmce rejjgioua parties^ 

C. The Theolog^al Instruction at Cambridge* 
.. ^.Of this we gave some account in our fifst ajun^ber*! We 
jvould add, that the advantages for student are much iocreai- 
ed since that time* The. Library is now kept open aa a rend- 
ing room every day in the week except Sunday* Beside his 
lectures delivered on Tuesday afternoon, Profeseor Wans^ 
somewhat more than a year since^ commenced a codtsq of lec- 
tures delivered on Saturday forenoon* These are <m autgecU 
of biblical criticism and interpretation* They are veiy h^Uy 
• Ckriftisa*! M a g as in e^ vol iii.p.a35^SS6i f &epQi» fol*if«9Qp» 



esteemed bj^'thbse who Imv^ 4iealli liieHi,'attd whbaie bes&ca- 
iMMe of jiie^hig^f^tileir tietk.^ Thtjr faate^ beev diainsQiBhaii 
for great perspicuity of explaDatioii,fep great oanrootnasa.initha^ 
atatemetit df Iketd and • priAcl}lh!s, and of. the wiy happy and 
ftffl selectSbii of examples by which these ayO'ffltistrated. Thcgv 
are die l^saltof eJttensivtK veadiiigi» of nm^ thotigtit^ andof: 
mndi staS^y <of the tfcriptures. As iar as thty have <been ddiTK 
ered, Aey Wodd, in our opifnon, if puUiabed, fovm.a^workaflf 
vidaiMej for its size^ to a theological student, as atrjT' Wot k am. 
Ae same si&bfects with which we are acquainted* ■ .These Ico-) 
tutes are^ ' we believe, an advantage which the theological m 
atructioii^arGambridge possesses over any other in our dountry; 
and one of no smadl importance, both on account of the iofcup* 
matioiv Which they directly eommtuiicate,and on account of the 
tunev which they are adapted to '-produce fer the studies of 
which diey treat. * 

' On the subject of a The<4ogical Seminary in ibrm and well 
endowed at Cambridge, we cannot say much. But we will aa 
least express our strong conviction of the pcdicy, practicability! 
and unparalleled utility, of such, a seoAinary in this place, con- 
nected wit&tbis university, with the advantage of the. best the- 
ological library on this side of the Atlantic, and' upon the spot 
where, of all others, rational ^aad catholic Gfarislianit^iJiaA the . 
most pattronageand the besthoB^ai Good men. ought'prompt- 
ly to unite in this enterprise, so honorable to. the best feelings 
and principles of our nature^ao necessary tolthe cai^of truth; 
so dear to our hopes for the welfare of succeediag-gener^ionsf 
and so interwoven with the progress of the hnintoaBind in all 
that is worth obtaining here or herfcafter. Upoa^ d:ie.rioh men 
rf our metropoBs we wcmld urge this' subject* > .'WeloroUld say 
diat no time'better than the present, can be expeciedrrfori . this 
puipose. ' As you valfie . truth, virtue, piety, and hsppiosssi 
speedily endow a Theologicol Seminary at Cambridge, as thit 
great defender of the true PmtestMit cause, as the source of 
rational, catholic, and evangelical Christianity, and as the glory 
of your age, and the hope of posterity. . ^ 

IV. The religious influence eattrted upon, or by, Literaiy 

^a#B^ wa^a* ••^^^a^p^ 
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dHB ftamdogaoy and we fhnll co^ umi^ ^boi^ vdUdt wc^. 
think JmptMtMit m thb rriilywv r .i 

' We shall me the irord cATuohic^ bt fkam -nMffW^ 
iriiich adopt the BiUe as die rule of fttch mAxm «Bgr«9Vpfe» 
nnnt, and whostt wfuam of instnieiion.ikvoni it|tkHfalapd«aiJMD^ 
pk Christianity. Any man ia a sectarian^ whtf|li«r Papi^ w 
Pwrtflstant, who insiafes upoii oters subterihiiic % <mnd, or 
standard, of his own or his party, best^ Afi • Bihkf lA ooAir l» 
GhristiBn communion. The two tidta^ tathoHc. mAiMmtmriaa^ 
are not to be applied acoording to the reapecianre aiunber of 
either class, bm aooordiag to the general, or pwrqr Mndard of 
laith, which may be adopted. The general standard of ittah» 
i»e« thestandard which aH Christians prrfess to veeeKv, ia the. 
Bible* The^par^^standaid is dK giren cneed oS iM aesl» 
Those who have separated from the standard left hy Ciariataa4 
his apostles are sectarians. Those who hold to Itave the true 

. Harvard Uoivei^i^. Csfkholio. 
Yale College. Aadoverian* 

Dartmouth CoOege. lliis is divided^ but dMr AndoHria* 
par^ expect to pvev«L 

Williams College. Andovcrian. 

Brown University* A as^prity of the g o te w c ra «e Ba|i» 

DSZBa 

< Burlington College* CatfaoUci 

< Middlebury College. Andoverian* 
Bowdoin College* • C^iholio 
Schenectady CoQege. LibexalHr. P ^s b yteria m 
ColumUa CoUegSt Of this College DnJHaoom in aft |irea» 

ent the Provost* Arminians and Cdviatsts are united in ila 
gevenmenu But the Calvinista will ptobaUy pievaiL Bodi 
however are opposed to Aodover* 

Hamilton CoPege. Or* Backua«. thr new Prtpidnnl» wil 
flKleavour to inake thia Andoverian* 

I^inceton College* Presbyterian^ 

Queen's College* Dutch Paesbgrtpriaa» 

Picken^QH Cpllege^ Probab^ Pi^byteriapt 



' Tbe lUmiiitjpctf FMBiylnMu What fseligiqisi isfltttnce 
it ha94t froUhly in fimir of rafpoMd and aithidil Cfaristiaw^ 
mmot this is tbe mmnal e&a o£ sckatific attaiiunriHib 
.. .St. Mat^s CoUtgt. PapsL 

Cokcabmy CoHege. Methodist 

The lastktttkA Si AttM^raSs we sqppose to be uid 
q9fid iaiueaee* 

William and Mary CoOege. Probably Cadiolic in wh«| 
lefinous- influeiice it has* • 

"iher UUiEcmty of Notth Carolina. This braig a state iftf 
stitatMi, wo suppose its iniurncr notto be sectarian. 

WasUngton and Gpreeurille Colleges. PtobaUy Frcsbyte* 



The Unirersily of South Cardina* From the manper ia 
whiclvthie is gorerned; bymeaEAers dioseisfroin all parts of 
die stalSy w^ have a rightto presume that it is caAoIic m iti 
ffeHgioiis infl u ence* 

The University of Georgia. At pseaent, as jDr. KoQock is 
at the head, it is probably Presbyterian in its religious influencSf 

One reasark we would make atiout all or nearly all the lice* 
fsry institntioas^ ia our country. They are depeodcat very 
nsttctl 1900 public opinion for their sueeessi. they are, by ^bii 
ooniidesation, led to impress vsligioussiendmfnts upon the nundu 
cuf Ike young men u^der thdr care with eau^on^ in regiirdto 
any sectarian peculiarities, that purents of the diftr^vt denom* 
ksndmismaynotbeQisnded. So f ar as tU| coqstdmtion haa 
influenosf it piodoces cai>plidim/ Upon the whole, we think 
Ae rdigkms influence of ^theXtiiraij liuticutions of the coun- 
try is well bahmced^ as it ceape^ thosOyiHiose influence is secy 
tarittf and such as will promote Catholicism and ftee inquiiy. 

V. The present stats of sects* 

•Vudsr tUs head) <Hir statement is dhiefly derired from die 
last edition [i. e. ISlfl.] of Morse's Geogra|Ayt If great acr 
Mtncf were t«<iui«ed| this account would not be uniform^ 
aufidcnt, but we want only a general view. In some pans it 
is minute. But the real strengdi of pardes atmst be alwi^s an 
article of conjecture^ sifm die nenniud is so difliN«nt from the 
ictnal forces 
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' Vermont. Congregational churches, 89: Preshyterian, 2: 
Baptists, 23: Episcopalian, 2: Universalist,' 1: FrienA, 1«* 

Msdne. Congregationafists are most numerous, hkVtnj^ 91 
churches. There are many Baptists, -Methodists, and aTew 
Romanists. 

New Hampshire. Chiefly Congregationaltsts, but ii con- 
siderable number of Baptists, Universalists, Shakcfrs, and 
others. 

Massachusetts Proper. Congregationalists most numennis, 
being about 350 churches; next die Baptists; tiien MethodBsCa; 
about 14 congregations of Episco][iaHans; and some odiers. 

Rhodie Island. Baptists most numerous; a few Gongrega- 
tionalists, having 8 ministers; Episcopalians, 4 ministers; and 
btiiers. 

' Connecticut. Congregational churches 211, ministers 176: 
Episcopalian churches 64, ministers ^2: Baptist diurebes Bfi 
ministers 44. 

New York. Presbyterians of the several kinds most nu» 
merous; Episcopalians neat, 42 churches, and 47 cleT^gr; Bap* 
tistB, Friends, German Lutherans, Moravians, Methodists, 8cc> 

New Jersey. Presbyterians under the (Seneral Asaembly« 
64 churches, and 46 ministers: Presbyterians Dutch Reform* 
M,' 53 churches, aiftd 21 ministers: 'Ep)scopsliana,24churdies, 
ttid lO ministeni: ' Congrftgatictoidisis, ^ diuridies, and 5 fliifl- 
isters: Baptists and Methodists. 

• Delaware. Pri^sb)rterians, 24 churdiies: Episeopaliantt 
!l4: Friends, 8: Baptists, If: Methodists a considerable number. 
• Pennsytvtmia, ih 1802. - Frefcbytfefiiins, 86 congregations: 
German Calvinists, '84: GermanXiUtherana, 84: Friends, 54c 
Episcopalians 28: Baptists, 15: 'Romanists, 11: Scotch Plres^ 
byterians, 8: Moravians, 8: Free Quakers, 1 : Universalists, 1: 
Covenanters, 1: Methodists, many. The whole number of 
congregations in the state was then reckoned at 400; now at 
600b The parties have probably increased in the above i«lia 
The Unitarians have now a handsome new church and a rtstf 
respectable society* 

Michigan. Romanists most numerous, and Matkodiala 
next. 
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Mmrjiaaeidt in iail« EfbcopaUan choifehcs ao, and A» 
c togym ca d5s Presfayteriabs probably the most numerouftw 
diss; m^ny Roma&iata, Metbodiat8« Baptista, and others. 

I)taMkt.of Cohinibia. Presbyterians and £i»aoopalians. .1 

Vifglaia* Ptesbytmans most numerous; KpiscxipaUansa 
gi8a|.muDiMf»of Bafrtisls^ MethodistSy and Frieada* : 
' KentiKl^i Bapiisis most numerous: Presbyterians undeip 
the General Assembly^ 4Q minister^: in the Associate Reform- 
ed Chnsdit ;10 mhustefs: Methodists mmieraus: some Roman- 
ista land E|nscopalians# 

Ncrth Carolana« Methgjdists, much the most numotmia 
BapttstaprobnUy next; then Presbyterians and odiers. 

Tennessee. Methodists, Baptists, and Presbjrterians, in 
this order as to numbers* -, 

Soutb Cakoliba. MeAodiats, 200 churches, 116 preach- 
cns> Baptiats, ISO chusches, 100 prMchers: Presbyte^Uns, 90 
dmrches; Spiscopalims, 10 churches, 16 preachers: CoQgy^ 
gationaUsts, ^chiurches» 

(Jeorgia*, Baptists and Methodists much the most nume« 
rous; some Presbyterians and others* t 

I^ouiMmu Chieiy Romuists* 

By thn general statemc^ it will be seen, Aat sectarian in* 
terests already balance eadi odier sq far duit no<me party can 
hqpe to meige all the odiera in itselfL .The four most zeabua 
candktotes for popularity are the Presbyterians under the Gen* 
eral Assiembly; the Andoverian Calvinista, the Baptists^ md 
Ifae Metfaodista* Dc Morse saya^^that the. Congregationalism 
^re the niost numerous dass in the United States, and the 
Presbyterians next. Bij^ the Coagregationalists are stated fay 
him, to Iwre 1800 congr^pitims, and about the same num* 
i^r of xvunisters and candidates, and he says, that the Baptists 
bad iOS9i churchers, and 1291 mimstfers in 1 793. They havf 
muiBh.mcreaaed since* They are; probably now more numerous 
.than the, Preslq^rians, and about- equal if not superior to the 
f^gj^fpf&msiiau^ But, whatever may be the exact comparison 
of foices, fhp fpur great sects above mentioned are alone sufficient 
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l» baiMMe «Be ndilier; and ilMWtoiifcr iflfttt^^ 
i^eiBentttfireelnqidfy. There is aJMypopahtHm ^whmk tniw 
no name tatmag the secfii, aad a Urgrportion of <tta0eviriioridi» 
tafce a name, are cadioUe ai their «<entiinatt <iid inllBfli>u> b 
MaMMAuaetca panteidorijr ttkciele • foirerftd^odf «f draided 
defenders <tf vadcnial and caikdie ChuM imi ty^ tMllrtaMBig^ha. 
e lenB f iid d tt attd laymen; A iiincfb of diete) -on Ae Arotaataat 
gvoud) ditit «he Bible is ottr oalf rule <]f faidi ^usdipractkey hi 
oppMhkMieo the pecidiaflrities of «U Ae-^eetUMa, dugbe m take 
{dace, and probably will under the increariAgpsMMHof ^Auaai 
said eomiptiontf. Whencrvier Isidi an e cdo siai t l tal haiif ahaB 
be formed on true tadiolie princlplea, it ntaacT^dljr gronr^faoii 
lb nambei^ Mtdlnflneiice, and ^eoolfs 4tUgio«8 fimdooato our 
countiy. 

Tf« RefigiMs PenoSctal PiMetttites, and edma. 

Most of tfie MagasiiMs ane short lilted, bat-da^ fa • om^ 
•iBOtaueceasioncf dicn,and4ief%svett{pwtiiAieftGe upmt 
public opinion and feeling. The CaliMOiBts «mohg die 
gregtftilitMllfets, die Presbyterians, and die Baptista 
tofore been much die most aed^ fai elratidadng dMir 
menta, and keeping diem coiistaMdf Vefisre liie puMQc^q^ Sec* 
tSEniMi is, ^fifoln its naitire, more walpm and actifte than c«holi* 
dam, until the laner is roused into eflbrt and defence by^iassk 
laid Iflsttedlfttie 4Angen We are astotsfabed at ^timesi wheamt 
ddnk^Aat ea«rdons the Calvi»ists1iaye UMide ^'*e<rery fbmsea 
get'proselj^s, and how litde has been done bycathabc Oiriatian ai 
Aatthe Cal^iidsis haif« not made more concerts) md'Sbtaiify got 
Ae #hote CDUn^ into rstale of religious Tassriage* Blitourw* 
Vanidiment'ieeaaeSi when we consider die irrational, and unacriph 
tm«d chttractffi* ^f Cidninsm, and how dMcukktettst^^er be e» 
fasten k upon any community. Odier sects, and eaiMlcGfarta- 
ttSBis as a 4)ody , are growing ntadb more 'itiMd ve 4o die ase af 
Magasunes and Tracts, and will tmt 4iereiAer sllowtlie*Oii- 
vinists to oecf^ die public mind aomudh tOone. tht 'caaais 
begin to operate ^idi must give to aimple, unad rtmi ate d 
Chrisdanhy fer more consequenee than k has en^r^hadtaddi 
or in any other country. The dcfendcm^ fcnaiae Pfstsstantt 



iftm Mght to pvifilirii Uieit andaiettls^ and tliA reaaMs of thenit 
ilmeb aaore than tbey iMte dotie. Let the truth be btought 
hffere the jwiMic, and they cannot finl te see^ embrace^ and fol- 
iMrit. Our hqrmeB^ and we niUBt after aU calculate very mudi 
upon their nifluence in promothig rdigiotta truth, are fiitft dii« 
Ayrering duit kifldelky ia the product of refigbua abusee, and 
Aat red Chiietianiqr is simple, |yacticdi|e, reasonable, divfaie, 
tod fall cf the most noUe principles, affections, and hopes* 

As &t as we have means of knbwing, we aie satisfied thac 
Ae nuiopUst has been circulated more extensively, than any 
jeotemporary reUpoua magacine in our countiy. To ttkai 
iftis, great industry and policy have been united. The idea hay 
been pressed upon the pidblic, that a eonsptracy of heretica 
is formed againsMa^ligion, which the Panopfist must be sup* 
ported in ord^r to put down* This work is the adopted <dukt 
df die Hopkinsian or Andoverian Calvinists, and has been dio 
Means of circulating misrepresentations, and exciting much 
^rejucfice against catholic Christians, particularly those in the 
neighbourhood of Boston* We hope soon to see some new even* 
^elical work, in fftct aa well as in name, supported by a candid, 
tut able and determined association of Christian disciples, rise 
in defence of the religion of the gospel agmnst the corruptione 
4S sectarism. Of this we are sure, that the reviving spirit of 
F r o t e s ta n rism will in smne form, and indeed in many forms, 
4tM back the pubBc mind from the corruptions of creeds to the 
^hirdofGod. 

Next to the Panoplist, the Evangelical Intelligencer, the 
auigaziile of the Genera} Assembly, has probably had the greater 
est circubtion* 

The Christianas MagasKine in New York has been more 
Able dutt eidier, but many Presbyterians and Congregational- 
ists have united in their jealousy of Dr. Mason, its original 
ecfiior, so finr that it has had a less extensive circulation than its 
merit, as a sectarian work, deserves. 

The Baptists and Methodists have been and are still ac- 

in disseminating their principles by magazines and tracts, 

The Episcopalians have also had considerable zeal andsu^ 
cess in the use of the same means* They have lately pom* 
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KiiBood a new qiMiterty puUicatipD, calidfld the Thpdogwal 
Bepoeitory* Hie first number^ which is the only one that hat^ 
appeared, is eomposed principaUy of ac l ect»ip a » and in jia thai* 
dogical character resembles die Cbriatian Observer, froot 
which a considerable part of its contents is taken* 

Under this head we cannot omit to mention the pecuUai 
papillaris and extensive circulation of the publications of the 
two Woroesters, Noah and Thomas* They have done move 
toward opening the public mind to the absurdity of Trinitari* 
anism, and its family of errors, than any two men b our coiiii* 
try. The ^^Bible News" particularly has been read by mukiP 
tudes^ who would probably never have read a work against iba 
doctrine of the Trinior, bad it not come from a Hopkinsiandr* 
de* Although we do not subscribe to tb^ir peculiarities of 
opinion, jret we admire their ability, candor, and catholidsm; 
and we give them our hearty thanks for the good dwy have 
done, in rouung the public mind to inquiry* 

VIL The correction which abuses commonly carry witk 
them, where free inquiry can be preserved. 

We will here state a few facts to show the manner in whick 
abuses produce this eflfect in a free country, and the promisea 
we may derive from them hereafter* 

1. In Connecticut* The Rev* John Sherman, aetdcd m 
Mansfield, was persecuted, because be hoaesdy declared Us 
conversion from the doctrine of the trinity to the doctrine of 
the unity of God. His history has reached eveiy part of oinr 
country, and has been an encouragement to free inquiry even in 
Eng^d* The persecution he met with alienated many good 
men from the great refigious combination of the state, by bring* 
ing out its tyranny to public view* Afttf ttkmg m dismission 
from his people, l^ travelled and sprrad catholic sentimeiits in 
many towns, and, as we trust, many hearts* 

The wicked and high-haiided usurpation of die self-created 
9BaAexpo9tJacto Consociation in Tolland county, m tr]ring,coiv* 
demning, and deposing the Rev. Abiel Abbot of Coventry, has 
already made that excellent man the mstruraent of doing move 
good to the cause of truth and religion, than he could have done^ 
had ha bieen ever ao active^ in a long life, confined so the bounda 
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of hb pirislu His simple aad honest trnrnkm has heeaToaA 
hy nnikitiides, and has opened maiiy minds to the danger of 
•sctarian aMnUnatioiis for power^ and furnished efiectiial mm^ 
tfves to an active defence of catholic Christianitjr. Hia hook 
too has crossed the water, and excited the frieods of truth ta 
•aw ^Itgence* 

The persecution and dismission of die reverend and catb^ 
fie Dr. James Dana in New Haven from hia churdi, to maha 
way fer a disci|4e of Calvin, disgusted many worthy people ia 
that place; induced some to join the Episcopalians; and haa 
been the ground of repentance in several, who at first were » 
dined to approve the measure. DnDana did mora goodt» 
«atholidsm in his adverri^, than ha could have done had he 
•pent the remainder of hu life in peace with his people* 

The Rev. Henry Channing of New London became giiev- 
•d with the oppressive ecdesiasrical combinatkm of the staasi 
took a dismission from hia pec^de^and is now an iastruBsentof 
spreading cadiolic Christianity more widdy, than be could have 
done in a single parish. His successor, an exclusive, dflnoono- 
ing Calvinttt, has ofiended some of Us respectable people, who 
have joined the Episeopalians. 

Throughout Connecticut, disafiisctiOB with the great ecclesi- 
astical comUnadoB of the state is condmsslly burstiag out, and 
withdrawing fimifies from it; and multipl3nng the forces of the 
Episcopalians, Baptists, Methodists, Quakem, and otheiik 
Many of the parishes in consequeaoe are already so weak, 
that Aey cannot support a setded deiigyasan, and are divided 
between the different sects. We do not rsfCHce in these diings. 
We mendon them merehjr as the natural consequences of the 
prevalence of an ezdusive and sectarian spirit, and as moltip^ 
ing die checks on sectarian power. 

Great numbers of the distinguished laymen are catholic 
men in dieir rdigious sentiments, and are disgusted with the 
sectarian spirit of many of the clergy. * Some of them q>eak 
c^nly; and a great pordon of them acted independendy in the 
late contest in the election of governor; one principal dbgect of 
which was, to prevent die choice of a man, Mr. Tieadwdl, w1k> 
was himadf a Caivinist, and who waa too nnich di^osed to 



tt^m» wad fteemtilm tmAetmAaei fs^^ It tt not ii>pfoh»Hir 
Jdiacthe clergy nwjr again alieiwie ^ 'bar •finm aheaft, iib iha|P 
#006 did fomarljr* There vaa a tinif mhm ^h<y ywfcjfffd # 
«oaaiden^le.ejBdtettem agaiaat die late Otii^r J^Hafiwlht faf^ 
«axttft he aead aad admired the woriea aad eeiKfi m^m e 4if !)»• 
Lardner; but it waift found good policy afterward to^relw to iMr 
«tricture% and iio deet htaiy notwidigmniiing be kc|it hia aenti* 
aAenta^ tntatee of their Miaaiomay Socie^. 

S. In Maaaachuaetta* The attack of ]>ia* Morae, Spriyagi 
aaid others^ upon Harvard Univenity, reapecting tbe aifawtinn 
of the HolHa Prafeaaor of Theology, haa g^ven an actsrity Ip 
aashfilic ChriatiaDa, wliich wiU long {tfoduce vahiabk nonaie^ 
quencea* It diignatod snaiqr of their fanner £riendai k ctnttori 
a wttiner intereat m die untFeaaieys it tended ao 9ne »t«£ir 
«iora co na ia>mt and efficient chander^ it prcaaiaed eat9iaiTe 
aymp a ihy and patinnage for it| andjdie inatitution waa nftverao 
4kuriahing'na at tfaia tnoment* 

In oMKiy^ if ant in moat inatancea, whese a change innia 41 
•filiiflitr iDDde of nnadhinar to the czduaive and dcnouncins 
apiritof Ando^erian CalviniBaa haa taheb place, coQMitioni» 
cOviaiona^ and the multiplicaiion of checfca, have IbOownd* Th^ 
Biev. Ms» Burr of Sanifaridi WW diamiaaed from hia people on 
4iia account. The long and pwrful contondona nt Skx^dmtar 
aite waH known, and have iaaned in a large ji^oeaaion from die 

punk of 'their Cahrioiatic miniaterj» 

The pesaecntiona againat the Rev. Mr. Willard, aetiM in 
Ileerfieldyhave^dieady produced much good in that part of -the 
nottntry, and promiae much more. The ^atingoiahed laymen 
of that county ideaenre gnat piniae for their catholic and Chrla* 
•lian apitit. . 

The violence and denundaftiona of Andovecian C^aMniem 
in die metxopolb have ahown the people the valne of catholi* 
datn and of thnr religioua Ubertiea$ have tani^t them Abe de- 
Ibrmity of aectariam; have enlarged and emancipated maaf 
ttanda from the prejuAcea wbich were growing upon tbemi 
andhaVe given full proof that Ae proftct, to revolnftianiAe the 
aownifom genuine pcptcatantiam to the aentimenta and doann* 
ion of Andovar^ muat not only liaii now^ but canMver bejw* 
ceaafuk 
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^ Jsk Htm H9mfBkit€m Tk$ p owcM tf o n» 9giiiiit,tb# 
tin* Woi^ecftters l»vt m^AJfilM 4b«ir v«lu^le pubU^atigim 
kt09^mtinbmtA tbafld iii0 «veqr tpfin of Nc^r £Agteo^s bnvf 
iMPOwgllt inio {H)btic view the reUgioua tjmnay^^^^both ja itheir 
SPeat.m4 sBfi^ll oecle^iMical combiaatipiMy ibe^r gfft^r^liioi 
:«ubwdiw^ femcifitfoQs; h«vc.op«i\t4^«ye9 fof nuwjr; m4 
Me BD^ p»Q49ciiig an i^^Modant barvept of calboUcitpu 

Mim[)r fiiiriflhea ia the state liave beea coovulscMl by the 
^bmee of €#lraiism, aii4 g^^eat Mcesmno frovi the mniatexf 
iMve ofcea ;pl|ice. t 

4. Id New York* The amtl?a?eriy between th^ Epiacopi^ 
iiana and P-sediyteiians has aot onlymadeiaaiiy caUidiq^ ki re« 
^jurd to the whole subjeoi;, but it has f^ven to Dr. Maaoot wifti 
4WOther dass* «a influence and a party in the capital* whichf 
^ilhliieaei?^ ehnreh, witt be of ^reat coneequence a» a isheclt 
vipan the General Assembly. The exclusive and denounchig 
apirit of I^. Mason will at the same time lead otheia to assert 
^hehr rights, an4 more abfy to defend eatholtpisni. There 
.ought tp be, and theve must be, a <hyi!oh estafatished in ifaait 
.place for the dcfence.of the Proiestant role of faith, and to dii^ 
iuse the knowledge and the iphat of sim|ile Christianity moip 
widely avaong the pec^loi We hav^e good reasons to believes 
liiat there aae manyli^man in the ciigr, who have becosne 
Imar^ tired of sectarian conf^entinqs, and who would camesi* 
iy aasiat in ria»ng a 4»»ngregat}CMi to hear the Cospel, without 

the thirty-nine anicks, the 'Wesisnml^ Confbasiw of 
that <tf die Synod of Dort, Ae de^rsea of the Councilof 
Trent, or any other human creed whatevei:. llie seooer this 
subject is brought befoiie their minds the better^ and the sooner 
will their present abuses show the people its value. The dir 
viaionabetween the Fffesbyierian and Andoverian Calvinists in 
the ci^ go to the same eflfeot* 

5. llie abuses within the jurisdiction of the XSeneral As* 
aemfaly. 

The oofy iiactwe widi« sute in this division is, thati^ma- 
mhatt abottk 1805^ after the great aevival of relig^ in the wes- 
tain states, ^e Genend Assembly deposed,' if we remember 
right, between forty and fi% preaGh»rs£MP«denying%ha doctrine 
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«f the Trinity, and asaetti^ the uiiirir of God, with Ub 
quent truths. How Inany they have deposed sinoe, we kiK^ 
not. But such abuses must multiply checks upoa themsehnes* 

In Pennsylvania ttie efibrts of Dr. Linn and otherti to write- 
down Dr. Priestley^ only brought hb sentim^ts more mao 
public view; they became, as we have understood, an article of 
regret, at least as to the numner, with Dr. Linn himsdf, befct« 
Ills deatii; and they have aided to build a handsoOAe Umtarian 
ichurch in the city of Philadelphia, and to nuae a hig^y respee- 
table Unitarian congregadon. Very much for truth is proflfe* 
ised by this opening for catholiobm in that city* 

We will now put a question of some interest, as it i^a p cc te 
the future prospects of catholic Christianity, oamely-^In ibm 
republican country, what is the best policy for a laymAn, wish- 
ing the votes of the people, to adopt, in regard to his reU|poiift 
profession? 

llie answer in New England is very apt to be, (bat Cidvi»- 
ism is the bedt aid to an ambitious man. Our answer however 
is opposed to this. We befieve, bodi from theory mnifad^ 
that catholic Christianity is better adapted to conditio the af- 
fections of the people as a body, than any form of sectarism* If 
this be so, it will follow, that catholic Christiims are more likefy 
than sectarists to obtain such political situations, at will ^ve 
them influence and power; and likewise, that there is no reason 
to fear, that there will be mudi improper bias upon the minds of 
ambitious men, to induce them to favor and support any form 
•f sectarism. Both these circumstances are adapted to encour- 
age the hopes of catholic Christians. 

No one sect is sufficiendy powerful in any state to outvote 
aD the others. On paper, this may indeed appear otiierwise, 
in some of the sutes; but what we have stated, we believe to be 
actually the case. Take Connecticut, for instance, where a 
given form of sectarism is most likely to be a cloak for an am- 
bitious man. Here the Congregationalists are two thirds of the 
people, and all the, other religious denominations, one. But 
all tiie Congregationalists are not Calvinists. A very large ma- 
jority of the people are Arminians. Some of their ministers 
tell tiiem ihey are bom Arminians, and are never CalviAists 
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till they are regenerated. The number of the regenerated ia 
allowed to be a very small minority. Even in Connecticut, it 
would be bad policy for an oflke-seeker, to take pains to show 
himself before the world, as a s&ealous sectarian for the pre* 
dominant rdigious combination. This would offend all the 
Episcopalians, Baptists, Methodists, and others. It would 
idso offend very many Congregationalists, who are rational,^ 
catholic Christians, and are disgusted with bigotry. A fair 
trial was made of this in the late contested election of gov* 
crnor, to which we have before referred. Mr. TreadweU was 
a well known, prominent New England Calvinist; conformed 
hb proclamations to this spirit; and was the favorite candidate 
of the clergy. His opponent, Mr. Griswold, under the oppo- 
sition of the Calvinista, was elected governor of the state, by % 
handsome majority; and*this too, contrary to the long usage of 
re-electing the incumbent till he resigned or died. We know 
that the democrats voted for him; but they would again do the 
aame between any two similar candidates. 

We have here taken that state in the Union where the ar« 
gument would be most likely to be against us, and where we 
are not certain that some of the distinguished laymen do not 
think differently from us. It is however our deliberate opinion, 
that even in Connecticut, a catholic Christian, where other 
things are equal, will always succeed in competition with a sec- 
tarian. Ellsworth was well known to be in sentiment with 
Or. Lardner, and yet lost few or no votes on thb account 

If we come to Massachusetts, we shall find the facts much 
more clearly in our favor. An attempt was indeed once begun 
by a few leacUng sectarians in the commonwealth, to defeat Mr. 
Gore's election, because he had the misfortune to belong to a 
religious society of catholic Christians in Boston. The attempt, 
\i8 is well known, was without effect. Our present excellent 
Chief Magistrate, on that occasion, gave the powerful influ- 
ence of his name, to destroy in the bud an evil of so malignant 
a nature in our political concerns. His public testimony to the 
amiable and Christian character of Mr. Gore, was as honorable 
to the reUgion of the former as to that of the latter- 
Governor Strong was very sagaciously elected a Visitor of 
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Ae Tfredog^csil Seminary at Andoten But with his charac« 
taistic good sense he declmed the ofl&ce. We knbw not nor 
are i^ eurious to know, what are his private sentiments in rd* 
U^on* Of oM dung we are Certain, that his pnUic refigioua 
<3iaraeter is, iii word and deed, not exclusive, but catholic 

If we look to our judges, our most distinguished counsel* 
lors and leg^lators; if we look to the federal elections in d:o 
nation, to our most able and efficient men in the genend gov* 
anment, and to foreign ministers; we shaD not find that an^ 
Ibrm of sttctarism gave them their o Aces or the confidence of 
Ae people* General Washington was a cathoHc Christian; 
Mr. Adams the same. With regard to later times, since de- 
ilfdcracy began to rule, it is sufficiently to be lamented, that 
Chrbtiani^, in any form, has not been required or expected. 

We are glad that the question is not asked about a candi- 
date for office. What sect does he belong to? We hope it never 
Ibay be* At prbseat, to declare for one sect will offend the 
others, and be bad policy. Nominally, according to die pub* 
Ke reports of parties, Calvinists are the most numerous; but 
really they are a-minori^ in our country. They are also £• 
vykd among themselves, and the Congregadodalists, Presby- 
terians, and Baptists arc and must be jealous of and opposed 
to each other. 

It follows then that good men, who are catholic Christians, 
will, where other thbgs are equal, more probably obuin office^ 
than those who are sectarians; and thaft ambitious men, without 
principle, willnot probably be disposed, for the sake of popidar- 
ity, to affect and patronise any form of sectarism. 

We have now two questions ta answer, which we shall do 
with brevity. 

/ir^t.— What are the checks upon the prevalence of Cal- 
vinism in New England? 

' The three great classes of Presbyterian Calvinists unite to 
oppose the New England Calvinists.*— The Baptists are activtf 
propagandists; they have a different set of interests from .the Con- 
gregational Calvinists, and each will be a check upon the other. 
«— •— The Methodists are Arminlans, a very popular sect, and 
^ey have a different eet of interests and doctrines from tho 
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Calvinist.— -^A very large miDority among Congregational 
clergymen are Arminians, and the friends of the protestant rule 
of faith and of free inquiry.— ^^ A large and increasing num* 
ber among the clergy deny the Athanasian doctrine of the 
Trinity, and defend the divine unity and its consequent truths. 
f An immense majority of the laymen are Anti«Calvinists 
in a variety of forms. Some are Arminians; some Arians; 
some Unitarians; and some abhor the exclusive spirit of secta- 
rism, without entering into an examination of doctrines. ■ n 
The violence and abuses of Andoverian Calvinism will shock 
and oKTend multitudes, and thus check itself.^— —Magazines 
and Tracts are multiplying in favor of catholic Christianity. 
The defenders of it will bring the discussion much more be* 
fore the people than it ever has been done^ The Calvinists 
have had nearly all the ground to themselves. This will never 
be so much the fact again. " T he irrational and unscriptund 
eharacter of their system will be shown. T he remote efiects 
of periods of high religious excitement favor free inquiry. 
The real interests of the people are opposed to sectarism. Their 
peacCi prosperity, and happiness depend on the prevalence of 
rational Christianity s^nd a catholic spirit.-— The influence of 
llie example of our best and most distinguished laymen will be 
opposed to sectarism.— -*«-The general progress of the mind, in 
the arts and sciences and in the knowledge of human nature, 
the progress of biblical criticism, and the growing influence of 
truth are all opposed to the prevalence of Calvinism. 

Secondly. -^^WhviX. s(re the hopes of catholic Christianity? 

All the checks upon the prevalence of Calvinism are so 
many encouragements for catholic Christianity, llie general 
enlargement of the mind is so in a particular manner. When 
it is making improvements in every thing else, it cannot be for- 
ever fettered in moral and religious science. When one part 
of the body grows, all parts grow. uT he art of printing may 
indeed be made the means of supporting error, but where free* 
dom of inquiry exists, it must aiford more support to truth* 
While this art is preserved, the human mind can never agaiii 
be brought back to that reli^ous slavery, by which it was once 
diagraced.-— — The naturd of our institutions favors catboli« 
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cism. We enjoy, in an unrivalled degree, the privilege of free 
inquiry.^— The truth of the catholic cause is its greatest sup- 
port and encouragement. It must always have this advan- 
tage in a public discussion, and this, in the present state of so- 
ciety, is a greater advantage than what arises from the preju- 
dice in favor of long established errors.— —The sympathies of 
our nature may be more powerfully addressed by true religion 
than by false. Fear indeed may be more operated upon by the 
latter, but the affections united may be far more powerfully af- 
fected by the former.— —The jealousies of the sects will make 
catholic Christians the arbiters between them. T he Ando- 
verians will be driven still further from their rivals, and the 
learning which they acquire will undoubtedly spoil some of 
them, aftei' the novelty of their union is oven It is the 
policy of laymen to be catholic, and to patronise catholic Qiris- 
tianity. 

The checks and balances of religious parties, which we 
have been explaining in this review, are a source of much con- 
solation to the liberal mind. The parties are too far pledged 
in their respective schemes of ambition to make any alteration 
on account of a developement, such as we have made* The 
causes of that rivalship and disunion which we have seen to 
exist must continue to operate, whether they are known or un- 
known. Some other considerations also, which we have pre- 
sented, are, we trust, adapted to aiTord encouragement to the 
friends of Catholicism, and of what we regard as genuine Chris- 
tianity. Let them then be excited to diligence and persever- 
ance in defending and supporting their principles. If dieae 
principles are indeed the truth of the gospel, and if it be indeed 
human corruptions, by which they are opposed, and by which 
they have been formerly overborne; it behoves us not to be 
slow in their defence or their support through any fear of re- 
proach or personnl inconvenience; it behoves us to remember 
the declaration of our Master: — Whosoever shall be ashamed of 
me and of my words^ of him shall the Son of man be ashamed"^ 
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ARTICLE 7« 

Travels in the Vmted States of America^ in the years 1806 and 
1807j and 1809j 1810, a;u/ 1811; including an account rf 
passages betwixt America andBritainy and travels through 
various parts of Great Britain, Ireland, and Upper Canada* 
Illustrated by eight maps. By John Melish. Philadel- 
phia, T. & G. Pahner, 1812: 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 936. 

JVIr. Melish is a traveller and a writer of the same class 
with Mr* Cuming, of whose tour we gave some account 
in our fourth number* His book is full of uninteresting and 
unimportant details, such as abound in that of Mr. Cuming; 
in literary merit it is on an equality, and the capacity of obser- 
vation discovered in each is nearly the same. If however we 
were here to leave the comparison, we should do no small in- 
justice to Mr. Cuming. In two respects he has greatly the ad- 
vantage of the gendeman, with whom we have now compared him. 
Mr. Cummg's book contains a considerable quantity of valuable 
original information; and the extracts, connected with the account 
of his tour,have direct relation to the subjects of which he wrote, 
and are not from some of the most common books in our coun- 
try. He too, which is the other circumstance in bis favor, pub- 
Ibhed his travels in a thick and cheaply printed duodecimo, 
which is sold,' we suppose, at about obe sixth the price, for 
which Mr. Melish has given us in two octavos, the same bulk 
of matter, perhaps,, as it respects the number of words, bolt 
matter which is of a much inferior quality. Mr. Cuming, 
among other things, made a detail of one of his breakfasts, 
which we have quoted. It occupied periiaps not quite a quar- 
ter of one of his pages. Mr. Melish gives us the account of a 
breakfast also, and, with the laudable assistance of his printer^ 
is oceupica somewhat more than a page;"**" for the names of all 
th6 articles therein concerned, beginning with ^the table and 
table*cloth," are, acrcording to the best rules of bookmaking, 
aminged one beneath the other. 

Mr. Melish ti'avelied very hastily through a considerable 

•Vo].ii.pp.405>406b 



{)art of the UnitedStates, without the oppcMtunideSf and^ in 80016 
respects, without the capacity of collecting much information of 
considerable value* He seems to have kept a journal in which 
he put down a great deal, that no person, duly setisibk of the 
valUe of time, would have thought worth writing down if it 
were merely for his own private use. This journal he a{^>ears 
to have faithfully transcribed for the public. In his travels 
he has recorded, among other things, the distances of one place 
from another; the stnte of the roads, whether good or bad, and 
of the weather, whether (air or foul; the appearance of the faoe of 
the country, as seen from the carriage in which he rode; the 
fare and lodging at the inns, with their various conveniences and 
inconveniences; the remarkable incidents that he met with, which 
were, most of them, very much of the same character with those 
that every man, who travels in a stage coach, has to encounter; 
his own jocular sayings and serious remarks, and the humours 
and conversation of his fellow-travellers, neither of which are 
always the most entertaining; and in addition to all these, that, 
on which, we suppose, he principally relied to give value to 
bis book, viz. the information that he gathered, en passant^ froqi 
stage-drivers, and inn-keepers, and post-masters* With respect 
to his methods of collecting information he tells 



^I took my place on the fore-4eat beside the driver* It sarpris- 
ed me to observe how well informed this class of people are in A* 
merica. In my journey through the New England states, I was 
highly gratified by the prompt and accurate answers which they 
made to my questions; and I resolved to follow the same plan of 
obtataiing information throughout my tour.** vol. i. p. 139. 

Again, 

^*On our arrival at this place, I wa4 pr0ceeding to follow «p my 
inquiries; and judgipg that the landlord would be eqnally commur 
toicauve and obliging with those I had before met wit^ in the U« 
nited States, I * began to put some questions to him* But I socm 
found thai I had reckoned without my host To the first qoestkii 
be made a repulsive answer ; and at the s^condf he turned upon 
his heel, muttering something to hiiffselfy that I did not distinctly 
hear. <0,bo,' thinks-I-to*myseIf, <I have got into the wrong box;* 
te I very composedly shut up my plipers, and stepped over [R»ir 
information] to the pqatmaaiery at the other side of the atnet.** 
vol* ii* pp. 43, 43* 
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AU these detaSft and dl diis kifbntaation howareir.were not 
enough to make a sufficiently sizeable book. Mr. Melish 
therefore determined, as he expresses it, to embody in his work 
a complete geography of the United States. 

<<ThiS)'' he says, *^h the first attempt that has come under my 
obserratifm to incorporate a geograplucal description of a country 
in a journal of travels, and I hope it will not be without its use to 
the public* That it might be as complete as possible, I have no- 
ticed even those sutes and territories that I did not travel through, 
selecdng those parts of the narrative for their introduction that I 
thought would be most appropriate." Pre&ice, pp. ix, x. 

This is a meagre and worthless compilation, taken prin- 
cipally from Morse's Gazetteer and Geography; and from 
other common publications. The article on Rhode Island ia 
the first, and is spread over four pages. Those on New Hamp* 
shire and Vermont, which Mr. Melish did not visit, are made 
to fill nine pages. Th^rt on Massachusetts Proper nearly five, 
and that on the District of Maine, which likewise was not 
visited, almost one. In this manner we are furnished with 
a complete geography of four states, including the District of 
Maine, which, with the best skill of the printer, is expanded 
over nineteen pages. Mr. Melish however is sometimes more 
. full; for in the article on Virginia, he quotes sixteen pages from 
JeiFerson's Notes, assigning as one reason, that they are weU 
inowiu 

<< As Mr. Jefferson^s Notes ate fifeli knovmj and may be conud- 
«red as .containing authentic information,'* &c. vol. i. p. 347. 

From other common books Mr. Melish quotes in the same 
spirit. Upon a hint, which his work a£Porded, he has given 
;about eight pages, from the life of Bums, by Dr. Currie, con- 
taining remarks on the Scottish peasantry. He has given us 
likewise an essay of Tom. Psune's on the yellow fever, and one 
or two political essays of his own, which, if they were at all 
worth reading, would to be sure not be entirely out of place. 
Intermixed with his travels in America, are accounts of his 
voyages across the Adantic, and of some hasty travelling on 
business in Scodand, England, and Ireland; which acf:oUnts 
1$o% only baye no connexion with the other parts of Ifis book« 



but Are/irith one exception we are about to notice, without in- 
terest of value« 

Of those few parts, which omtain information or amuse* 
ment, we will now quote some specimens; and the first is Aat 
to which we have just alluded. 

Mr. Melish gives rather an interesting account of bis na- 
tive parish of Methven in Scotland; it aflfords some knowledge 
respecting the state of society in that country.— The whole 
parish is owned by two proprietors, thence called heritors* The 
whole land being entailed, the farmers occupy their farms on 
rent from the proprietors, generally having leases of nineteen 
years. 

"The legal prorision for the minister of the parish conidsts of a 
house, called the matuei about 30 acres of land called the gUbti 
and the remainder is paid by the heritors, who generaUy indemni- 
fy themselves by assessing it on the farmers, to whom they let the 
land. The whole of the minister's income, in this parish, is about 
j^SOO. The average in Scotland, generaUy, may be reckoned about 
;^300. In every parish there is what is called a /ko/roii, who has 
the gift of firesentations that is, when a vacancy takes place, 
he provides a candidate of his choice, and ftruenu him to tfupeo^ 
pie. If they vote for him, he is thenceforth minister of the parish; 
if they are dissatisfied, he is settled as minister of the parish, «Aff^ 
er they will or not. In consequence of this law, a great schism look 
place in the church, and in almost every populous parish there is a 
feeder meedng. In this parish nearly two thirds of the people are 
seceders. 

"The school-master Is appointed by the heritors, and the legal 
provision in this parish is a house, school-house, and a garden. A 
small income arises from the office of session clerk; and, I believe, 
there are some little perquisites besides. The remainder of 
the income arises from the quarterly payments of such as go to 
school. It is now one shilling and ^x-pence per quarter, but in my 
young days it was only one shUiing. The seceders have somedmea 
a school-master, and sometimes not." • • • • 

^<I cannot better explain the order of the school and church, 
and their connexion one with another, than by giving a short sketch 
of the plan followed in my early life, which will also explain the 
moral economy of the parish. 

^^ When I was five years of age, we lived a litde more than half 

a mile from the village ; and I was sent to school along with an 

elder brother. The first book used in the school was the Shorter 

Catechkmy which cost one half-penny. The next in order wss the 

^Prv9erh»9 price one penny; the third wasthe AWir 7*09ioiMffii,priee 
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teTen»peQce or. eight^pence. I went through the first two booka* 
of course^ and at seven years of age was in the New Testament) at 
which time we removed to the village. The next gradation was 
the Bibkj accompanied by writing, and from tiience to Latin and 
arithmetic; the writing being contintted. The hour of attendance 
in the morning was 9 o'clock in summer, and 10 o'clock in winter^ 
and the school was opened by a short prayer. We had an inter* 
val from 1 to 3, and were dismissed at 6 o'clock in summer, and in 
winter a little before dark; when we had again a short prayer. 
The Saturdays were devoted to repeat questions in the catecbismi, 
and on Sunday, besides attendance at church, which was strictly 
enjoined, we had to get a psalm by heart, which we repeated in the 
school on Monday morning. Those farther advanced m educatioBf 
got by heart the firoqfw to the Shorter Catechism; and sometimes, 
we were appointed to repeat them in church, after the morning 
service. 

<<The people assembled at churoh at 10 o'clock in the morning, 
whei^ the exercise began by singing from 8 to 13 lines of the ScoS» 
prsalms. The school«master was precentor, and all the peoplo> 
joined, often forming a most melodious conc;ert. After singings 
the minister prayed, and then read a pordon of the scriptures, on 
which he gave a lecturo, which generally lasted about 40 minutes. 
When it was finished he gave out another psalm to be sung, and 
this was called the fnid-fualtiu The minister then prayed, gave a 
sermon and a prayer after it. He then gave out another psalm^. 
and, with a benediction, dismissed the congregation.** * * * 

**In summer there was an interval of about an hour, when the 
congregation again met| and the afternoon exercise was conducte4 
in the same way, with the exception of the lecture and mid'fisalm, 

**The worship in the seceder church was performed exactly in 
the same way, but was longer continued; and they had an interval 
both m summer and winter. 

<^The religious tenets of the parish were Calvinistic, in which 
the established church were pretty liberal; but the seceders were 
very rigid and austere. No part of the discipline however had any 
tendency to clash with the established habits of the people, except* 
that which ptohlhiicd firomUcuous dancing; that is, men and women 
dancing together. We had-«>for my mother was a seceder, aiid I 
was one of course— we had frequent addresses from the pulpit on 
the profanity of tiiis exercise." vol. i. pp..334— 32f . 

These addresses however, and the exhortations of ^^the old 
douce elders and ^unco guid* of the congregation," Mr. Melish 
informs us produced very little effect; for that dancing was a 
most favorite amusement* 

We return to America. Mr* Melish gives ua some accoimt of 
that barren, swampy, unhealthy part of the southern states, which 
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lies between the sea shore and the hiily country: the Utter com«» 
mencing from about eighty to one hundred and twenty miles 
from the sea* Mr. Melish was travellmg southwaid* On the 
tenth of October he left Raleigh in North Carolina. ^Th& 
country,** he says, ^'was one continued duU ^ene of sand and 
pine barrens." The next day-*— 

^The country became more and more dismali and waa rery 
tidnly inhabited. The day was rsdny, dami>y and disagreeable; the 
creeks swelled beyond their natural limits, which made crossing 

, very difficult; and the people looked pale and sickly •** ''At 

one creek we found the bridge so shattered, that we had to unloose 
the horses and drag over the stage*" vol. i. pp. 956) 357. 

The day following— 

• . • • ' 

^The country became sdll more dismal, and the creeks were 
more swelled; so that we prosecuted our journey with great diffi* 
eulty, and at length we met with an accident which proved &tal to 
one of the horses." vol. i. p. 357. 

» 

This accident was occasioned by a bridge out of repair. 

''A few miles beyond this we reached the stage^ where we dined* 
Our dinner, as at LumbertoUf was diock baeom our drink, new 
peach brandy. But our troubles were only beginning. A mile from 
where we dined we bad to cross Ashpole swamp» about one third 
of a mile in breadth; and here I met with something new. We 
swam across in the stage, and it was with difficulty that I preserv- 
ed the mail from a complete soaking. When I observed the fore* 
horses plunge, I called out to the driver whether we must swim. 
'O yes,' says he, 'swim away through thick and thin.* I requested 
that he would remove the mail to a higher seat. He was not for 
losing dme. I insisted I might be allowed to remove my trunks 
Slid this being granted, I prevailed on him to assist me in moving . 
the mail also; which being done^ he dashed right through the 
creek.** voL i. p. 358. 

Soon after he passed the boundary line into South Car(Jina. 
But lie sayj 



"Although we had passed into a different state, we had neither 
a more beautiful country, nor a better road. The one was flatt 
swampy, and dismal; the other was bad in the extreme." vol. L p. 
364. 

The next day— 

"On getting up this mornings at day-light, I found the driverta 
young lad of about 18, was not inclined to go on with the stagOi 



ipdtMit.Ford^9 the pottnntisr^ seemed Teiy iiidifll»r6iit wtieHier 
ne went or not. The driver alleged that there was a bridge broken 
on a creek about 18 miles distant, which he could not possibly get 
acioes^'«ndit-watdf noaeiiotrf. I asked when it would be pass* 
i&ie. He replied drilft ^Perhaps in a month.' < And are we to watt 
iMre a month?' ^I suppose so,' sAid he, with g^at 9angJMd. I 
appealed to the postmaster, but he appeared wlUfaig to leave it^td 
the driver's discretion/' » • » • » 

**Having gotthSs matter adjusted, we travelled 15 miles to 
Btedy ereek, the wcaU sandy, the woods pine, and many swamps by 
the way. The banks of this creek were overflowed to the breadth 
of a quarter of a mile on each side. About a mile beyond this, the 
driver took a passage through the woods, the assistant driver act* 
ing as pieneer, and after travelling in this way nearly 3 miles, we 
eame to the creek, concerning which we had the altercation in the 
morning. It was not broad, but vetj deep* and choaked up with 
roots and brushwood. I did not like its appearance; but there was 
no alternative; we must either go through or return. Having se- 
cured the mail from the water, and taking some precaudons in case 
of being upset, we plunged in, swam right across, reached th<% op* 
^site bank in safety; and travelling about a mile more, through 
irackless woods^ we regained the. road| very much to my satisfac* 
tfeh.'* • • • • 

^We were hardly ever out of swamps and creeks. Six miles 
from our tmmmmg creek, we reached Maple swamp; and here 
the bridge was also broken, and we had to get across in a flat, which 
detained us a considerable time." » • » • • 

<<We stopped here for breakfast, but the family were all sick 
with fever and ague, in consequence of which we were long detain* 
ed. It was, however, at last produced, and consisted of unsightly 
Coffeey brown bread, some bacon and butter, which looked like 
''train oil thickened with salt.' I had just put the cup to my lips, 
Irhen I heard a violent retching in the adjoining room. • • • I could 
Hot bear it| and urged to be gone; but the drivers seemed to be 
actuatomed to these sort of scenes» and ate their coarse &re with 
en the composure imaginable/' pp. 264-*^ 67. 

Daring die remainder of his journey to Charleston Mr« 
Melisb continued to travel through a country flat^ sandy, full 
of swamps, and intersected by numerous creeks* The bridges 
were, for the most part, broken down or out of repair. He was 
detained for a day at a little place called Willton, which hede- 
Bcribea as eminently wretched. Here however he was hospi* 
tably received at the inn, kept by an Irishman; but found him 
and the doctor of the place afflicted with the ague* On the 
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sixdi da^ afiter hb Itnring Raleigh he «c out m Ae monuaf 
from Georgetown* Thirty miles from this place, he 



(Hr^ stoMi^ for dinner^ whera wehadiaviewof thsAHsaiis 
ocesni and tluK was several times repeated io onr jomney onward. 
There was no other vsriety, for the country is one continued sand 
Sstf idth drifting sand and {nne treea.'^fnl.L p. SfS. 

On the eyenbg of the same day^ be arrived at CharWslon. 

Of die western country Mr. Meltsh gives us Utile new i»- 
fermation. He describes the state of Ohio wMi its nei^rixmr- 
kood, aa it has been described by others, fertile, healthy, 
tempesate in its climate, and abonnding in tbe necesaaries of 
life. He repeatedly gives the prices of labor and thoseofAe 
nrtkles of use and subsistence, and frequently mentiona^ilie ease 
with which a livelihood may be earned by labor. At Zanes- 
villehe 



<<The price of Isbor is nearly the same all over the western 
leountry, a common Isborer has 75 cents per day, brick-makers 
Innre 5 dollars per 1000 for bricks, and 9 d<klars 50 cents, foa iaj- 
ing. Stooe*cutters and carpenters work at the Philadelpjiia prices* 
Other trades have about 1 dollar per day. 

*^The markets are favorable t6 tradesmen and laborers. House* 
rent may be quoted at 36 to 50 dollars per snnum; coal 5\ cents 
per fanshel, deliveted; wood 1 dollar per cord, delivered; flour 4 
dollars per barrel; meal S3 cents per cwt.; potatoes 35 cepts per 
bushel; turnips 13^; other vegetables plenty and cheap. Bee( 
mutton, and veal 3 to 4 cents per lb.; pork S dollars 50 cents per 
cwt.$ bacon 10 cents per lb.; venison ^5 per ham; fowls 6| eschi 
ducks 13}; geese 37|; wild turkeys 35; hog's lard 3 per lb.; 
cheese snd butter 13j^; whisky and peach-brandy 40 per gallon; 
cyder 5 dollars per barrel; salt 1 dollar 50 cents per bushel; fish 
'very plenty and cbeap. Boarding from 1 dollar 75 cents to 9 dol- 
Isrs so cenu per week.** vol. ii. p. 933. 



The prices which he has given for other parte of the 
tern country do not vary materially from the preceding* 

We might periiaps, if our limits, would allow it, make a 6w 
more extracts, particularly from Mr. Melish's account of Ina 
travels in the western country* But on the whole, his book 
contmna very little to give it value to any class of readers* 
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THe BUfortf dfihe yetbe fr&m the tkntmethh ofjdnmkm H 
ike nineteenth century. By Hannah Adama* Boston, Johtt^ 
Eliot, jun. % yob. MiBOb 

Alns Adams has for numy fears been known bjr the public M 
Ae aiufaor of that highly valuable work, entitled A ww ofRe^ 
^gwUf and of A mmmary hUtory of Hew England^ compiled 
with great fidelity and judgment* Her abridgen^nt of this 
last work, we are told, lias been introduced into inany of our 
achoob; imd we hope- it will be introduced into. many more* 
She has at times experienced aome of the cabamiiet qfauthort. 
Her equitable claims to profit were at one time cut oflf, not hav- 
ing been duly guarded in consequence of her own want of ex- 
perience, and not having been duly allowed in consequence ot 
meroenaiy.cupidi^; and again she was in dai^ger of being sup- 
planted in a fair and useful undertaking by a sort of literary 
craft dike ungenerous and dishonorable* 

The last work of this useful writer is the one now under 
review* We were witnesses of the ardor with which she pur^ 
sued her inquiries concerning the subjects of her history; and 
we know the promptness with which her literaiy friends 
cooperated in her undertaking; so far, at least,, as to aid her ia 
disc^ering and procuring the best authorities for her intended 
work* As far as our examination enables us to judge, she has 
overlooked no important authority to which, she could gain 
access, and has cited with great fidelity such as she possessed* 

In the introduction to diis history, where a -sketch is given 
of the state of the Jews from the time of their restoration to 
their nadve country by Cyrus, to the birth of Chrbt, the prin- 
cipal vouchers are the apqcryphal books of Maccabees, Jose- 
pl^us, and Prideaux* After the destruction of Jerusalem, coa^ 
ceming which event Jose|^i|8 furnishes the facts, Basnage be- 
come the principal authority* The history of the Jews by 
pasnage, a work of great erudition and critical skill, was in- 
tended as a continuation of Joa^hus, and is brought down U> 
the tiaae of ita publication about the commencement of the 
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eighteenth century. During no period however does Mta« 
Adams confine her attentibn to this individual historian; and 
titer the midkUe a^ss is particular, her researches are fmxn¥ 
eive, and embrace many highly intisresting accounts of the Jews 
in the diffisrent quarters of the globe, fnotn* various* histories,, 
itineraries, and treatises of established reputation* The ^coma 
pller^ thus acknowledges her obligations to die writings of Mr 
Gregoire, formerly bishop of Bloisv'now senator, member oP 
the National Institute, Sec— ^His exceflent ^esssiy on the refor- 
mation of the Jews' has afforded much important {formation 
respecting diis extraordinary people. His late vsluaMe worir,' 
entitled *Histoire des Sectes Religieuses,' publbhed at Paris, 
1810, besides interesting and entertaining accounts of die va« 
rious denominations of Christians, contains several curious ar» 
tides respecting the Jews. The works of David Levi,** she 
adds,^have furnished materiab for what is said of the r^gioua 
tenets and ceremonies of his brethren." -Some additional aid 
might have been derived in this department of the ^history front 
th^ Porta Mosis of Pocock^ translated from the origfnid AnAio 
<X the Hnn 91Q of the learned MdscB Mtamomik$^ and accom* 
panied with the text df the origind. It is probrfily the bes? 
and clearest account of the history and nature of ttie Talmud, 
and of the Jewish faith and discipline: and among the notes of 
^ocoCk, which are appended, there is an ample accotmt of the 
seveml opinions of the Jews, concerning the resu r rec ti o n of the 
dead. . In regard to the Masora more tothorities' nngrhthAve 
been found; we vpo^ld mention particularly Jhfir/fffjP^ TlkrioSb 
We haye reason, on the whole however, higUy to commend 
biir author for her extensive rangie in the examination and com* 
pavison of authoritiei|, luid the acciuracy of the facts for wUdi 
they are cited« 

Som^ of the prominent el)je€ls of the history are, aa tiiey 
should be, to trace the Jews, after the destruction of dieiF ciq^ 
to the varioiis countries where they were dlspened; to descriBe 
iheir external condition, embracing their persecmioos, diefar 
conduct under oppression, and tiieh- perseverance in thdr owft 
national peculiarides; to exhibit ^u- lUatbguidnng rites, and 
pe^r^moiiies, and tenets; to give a {^enertd v]e#4Df tbnr knqimh 
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ind pattlallaify to shew in the charftcters of a^feW dii 
ed men Ae greatest advances which they have made in learned 
pursuits* It is no part of our design to follow oinr author in: 
the Mstory of the political condkion of the Jews; of their re*> 
faifsUioos under the Roman jurisdiction; of the victims to cmdr 
despots, who either gave d^m up to indiscriminate slaugbterv^ 
or mado them the objects of metrenary traffic; of their expul«>' 
sSon from difierent countries, and their miserable condition in 
all* Through this whole series of suffering however we can* 
not but remark one singular fact:-^heir prompt though tern* 
porary credoKty in regard to every presumptuous impostor, 
claiming to be the real Messiah, while diey, like their Others, 
were so incredtilous to the pretenstens of the true anointed. 

The ritca, and ceremonies, md tenets of the Jews in di£Eer« 
ent countries ai^e feund to have varied, someiSmes to a degree 
producing mutual hostility; and, in some instances, these have, 
been so much impaired by die subserviency of thb injured 
people to its masters, whose vengeance must be appeased by the 
sacrifice of die customs of their alien subjects, that the vestiges 
of those customs can scarcely be traced. It was not necessary 
to oor author's design, considering her history as intended fof 
a popular work, to extend her account of die Jewish riles and 
ceremonies to any great length: but it would have been well to 
have given, in as ihom a compass as possible, a chapter, show^ 
ing the agreement and the diversities in those respects among 
the lews of diierent countries* We would not indeed have 
been so cruel as to have referred her to all' die Rabbinical ab« 
stirdi^es and learned triies of their profound doctorst let these 
be' the peeuKar deKght of a few solitary Chrisrian*Rabbins. 

' The tettMF of the lews are comprised in a small compass* 
Maimonides has made out thirteen articles of &ith. He, with 
hfs brediren, j^ieves that the law is immutable, and that the 
Meariah has not yet come* But the great and fundamental 
aftiek'isi, that die Jehovidi of the Hebrews is the oidy true 
Godf and here^ at die very outset, Ae flhristiaa, who ascribes 
real divinity tti his Messi^ shocks the. Jew, and renders 
lint « prospect of his conversion altogether hopeless* The 
lltlctapt to pvove titff 4o<»ri»e of s| f r<M ^^ 



breir icri|itQm,or 4ie cabilliBtk vi^tidbgedf tfaelBH^ irecoidA 

#kiii| fiXMi our «Ii«ritftUe rej;ardto^ die reputatioBof oiir Chrift* 

fim h r cthi cn^ were iriiottjr reBnqiu^hed* ^Th^ meane^ wiiicfc 

ihe Jewish churdi had to luioilr the Meesiahi'' eiqra Boiuigtf^ 

iHtfa great refaictance, ^had been more eflhctui^ if the iMAXf 

of the Messiah 4iad been a oenstaal tenet among the Jewi« 

as someleardod men hairo attempted to ptt^ve* Bn^ notwid^ 

standing it is out interest to be of Aeir o|mion, which besidfla 

strong concludes agai^Qss the ^sM^riniiarieriSy yet vtt could 

not be iodaeed to father upon the Jews a tenets which they 

never received, and diereby make 'thinr increduU^, whidi ja 

but too ^epkwable^ ikiore criMhlal than reaHj it is**** The 

doctrine of dM triiutjr^ so revoking to a people^ who be* 

lieve with pisifeet faith^ llhat God is tme^ is undoubtedly 

a great obstacle to the convenaaii tA the Jews to Chris* 

tianity. Many of them nre weary of the burden of iho 

tereihonial law, and have eidier become incredulous on the 

subject of revelationi or disposed - to come over in p9xt to <bs 

Christian fhith. In If 96 it seems thnta large number of Jews 

in Berlin decl a re d , that ijbey were -**ready and wKing tobeoome 

Chrisdanst as far as relates to die inoral doctripes of Christian^* 

ky^ provided did^dndiocrt beobUgedlo believp the miraoilous 

part of the Cfaristiab creed, and Awt all Ae divmity of Jeans 

Christ.*' Thb rcstrvadon of miracles may be accounted fior, 

I7 suppoung that thi^y derived from Christtans generaUy the 

idea of miraclea as resukiiift from an imnodiaft^aod ind^pes- 

dent power of Christ-^«s G6d* 

Of the learned productions of the Jews, Miss Adams baa 

given siiortaooouatBiintenperscdin chronologioal <irder,i9i the 

farmer pate of'the hiMQiy; andr.lms dtTelt aa awiieh upgp die 

Tahnuds, the Masora, the CabbllU^4lC4lsa popular hiscmy of 

duB kind fequ ves. In tni^elling^ thtpugh the \m% period ^ich 

it embraoes, we are struck widtthe daardi of liteMU^et. anddw 

paaci^of iiisraiy;nKn» . JBMwts ails not ourpciaedoB^.thiarncr 

couns» whsn we iodsiflbr how bard it must be to besr.up^ under 

the. incumbent pressure of contempt add tyranny. .Quring the 

twelfth century aome distinguished nie» appcarsdy^nooft ^hm 

'• • flMttgei maslm dss J«ift» tMMlsli4 k^ 
eftbs historyt page T^ 
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1IIIM MidtMiitdcii^ and the 1^^ MnmoiMes was bom a| 
Cordova in Spain in the ytsv; 1131. His learning was display? 
^ ^ exbib^iing.tiie wiadiom of.th^ Moas^c d ii> Bf« >s tfiff i l»# f 4 Jii 
«pl«^iiS mwy pasMgBs of die HoiMnMr aer9liure»». But he 
was dMOght to pay too litde reverenee to die Tahnud* Vt 
was master of several eiistem languages, was wc;!! versed in 
tbe langmny and philosophy of Gi^^e^ff^ and wa^ c^hviMfd for 
im mfidkal tcienQe. David Kimclii, in his gnannaranddac^ 
tiooaiy of the Hebrew language^ excelled all who went before 
hioi* and is often quoted by the learned Buxtorf* ^Moafe^ 
Jp^flxi, hi9ibr!9!dier, was also diQtiog^ishediqr lw:kfumP0k ra4 
hitt wmtnan aureadse^eqrled the garden^ of deB^t, (%yrd'Vi> the 
manoacmpt of wluch was preserved in the Vatican library." 
This jtreadse was afterwards prioted at Amsterdam in* the 
ocij^a} JRahbinical language^ in which it waa wiitloiu tWe 
Jbaare seen » oepyi and among other dungs is oomakia 8<»vead 
apecimens of Hebrew verse in rhyme* Without trating any 
fnrtheir the literary character of the Je^ws^ we shall content oiik- 
aal^ci^. v^ die ff^Uowsogrexiffaa^^fiiOm ibe histiary hefiBee iia>af 
that finsoua niodam Jew, Mosaa Mendolsohne«-i*^ 

<*Thia mustriotts philoBophar wasbom at Deseanv » (Ay «f An* 
Jisitin Upper d«aNiy, hi 1730. Ha reoaived theruBiiMaiBiof fab 
edncstioairomhiaiEidiei^whoWsa m Jewish scho ol wa aniu in 
^heae.schoolSf which were formed merely for the childrea of the 
HebrewSf the summit of their education terminated with an mtra» 
dttcdoo to the Talmud, «nd the student wasted the season of youth 
^ InatiidyiBgthiavasfroeneeiannf fidiutoiis iegends sid supesadh 
tioDs. 

, ' << MfAdolloiiai^whopesseised a vigorouaand orighialfeBiua united 

with an ardent desire to acquire knowledge) soon selected from the 

Biaaa of rabbinical wridngs the superior worka^f Maimonides. Bvt 

aneh wm Mamt^se appliesifen^ aiia.ilie^4ithablfity of his framaf 

•thptf at Iha early age cf ten yeara» ha iMts attached with a nervoaa 

^^rder of a very peculiar nature* In addition to thie miafoitiinei 

he suffered all the embarrassments of poverty, being obliged to 

travel on foot to Beriin to find employment for subsistence* He 

itved^inttllie eityaeaml; years, mdiijenti unknown^ and often desli- 

esfceoCth^necftssarieaofMe, Tbiik houaelesa wanderer was, sa 

kpglh) ilwited by a labbi to transcribe his manuscripts; and tbia 

man initiated him into the mysteries of the theology, the jurispni> 

dencet.atud the aehoteatic philosophy ofthe lewa« 

<<A.MIsh JfoiyasaBed lariaL14aMBf who wastdiei^ituMiedtfor 



the fireedom of his inquiries and his leve of philo^c^^rtiNii^t him 
Euclid's elements from the Hebrew version. After the prems* 
ture death of his beloved friend, Dr. Kisch, a Jewish physician^ 
Applied' him with books, and devoted some part of his time to the 
instruction of a student, whose strength of intelleevlie had the tfa- 
cernment to perceive, and the affection to aid. Under the inHtiw^- 
tion of this valuable friend he was soon enabled to read Locke in a 
Latin Version. 

^ **In 1 746 Mendelsohn formed an acqaaintamse with Dr. Samuel 
Gumpertc, anetiier learned Jew, who, to his professioiiBl studies^ 
edded a knowled^ of the mathematics, and was well acquainted 
with the modem languages. JHe inti*oduced him to n literary cir* 
cle, and this intercourse enlarged his mind. He now applied him- 
eelf te the ikring languages, chiefly to the English, that lie mlgltt 
read his- favorite Locke in his own idiom. His liiefsry fmnds soon 
hecame numerous, among whom was the celebrated I^nsingi who 
encouraged and assisted him in his studious labors. 

^Yn 1751 he published some philosophical dialogues; atransTa- 
tioh of Rottsseaii's essay on the inequality of man; and a Asserta- 
:tioD on the sensation of the heautiiiil. The Germaa Ingvage was 
then in a neglected and unpolished state, and the clearness, preci- 
sion, and dignity, of the style of the Hebrew philosopher was ex- 
Idbited to great advantage. He next associated himself Mth Les- 
dngv Ramlerf and Nioolai, in writing a jeomal, composed in the 
fcrm of letterSf on German literature; and this work obtained yeat 
celebrity. In 1767 he published his ^^Phaedon, or discourse on the 
immbrta&ty ofthe soul.'* This work was considered as a most 
curious ^qiiisition on a sobje^ so libstract and suMlilie,^nd ^- 
fssed the fame of Mendelsohn, through iiterary Germany. He 
WM styled ''the Jewish Socrates'* for ths strength of iiis reasoniogf 
end ''the Jewish Plato" for the amenity of his diction. This work 
has been translated and published in French and Engfllsh. In 1794 
([1774?3 he gained the price from the Berlin academy for Uieisay 
on the evidence of the metaphysipal science. 

"After thfese publications} amidst the daily occupations of com- 
merce, he still retired to his studies, and composeti elementary 
books for the children of his neglected nation. To raiser the dO* 
graded character of his brethren was the fovorite bbject he^lways 
had in view. One of his. publications, styled 'the ritual of the 
lewsi' waa formed under the direction of the chief rabbi* Hirsch 
Levin. 

''The tranqullfity of Mendelsohn's life was at length diftturtied 
by his publishing a work, entitled <Jerosiilem/ift'W|iMi'lie|Mii 
tends; that the lewa.have a Im, and not) a revealed wUKiobt thet 
dogmas can never be revealed; and that the only doctrine of his 
«ation is the religion of nature. His advancing thesd opinions gave 
rise to a controveny which agitated his feeble a^d sensMve frame 
-teaoeii adegreoy that it is supposed to have gcenribaW his death. 
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ZimmermaDi who was personally acqaainted with him, informs U9i 
*that his nervous system was deranged in an almost inconceivable 
manner/ His whole character was a too subtle composition of 
genius and sensibility* and his whole life a malady. He died of aa 
apoplexy* irss* aged fifty-three years.* It has been said of Men- 
dolsohn> that <he instructed his fellow-citizens as a father, and his 
rivals he cherished as a brother.* His soft* modesti and obliging 
disposition procured him the esteem of the superstitious and in* 
credulousi and at his death he received from his nation the bonofs 
which are usually paid to the first rabbis. • 

^Beside the works above mentioned, he published letters to La- 
• Vater* a version of the Pentateuch in German for his countrymen* 
^aeral Principles of the Belles lettres and fine arts* and seven! 
other ingenioas prodactioos." vol. 11. pp. 132— .137. 

We haye no complaints to make in regard to the arrange- 
anent of the work under review; and the style is plain* perspic- 
uous* and free from all idFectation* Of refleetioBs upon tile 
Bttbfects of the biatory^ there are few; and as Miss Adams 
claims no higher rank among authors* than that of a compitet^ 
ifrfiatever she has done in this way is gratuitous. In commenc- 
ing and dosing her labors however* she offers such remarks, 
as would occur to a thinking, well-informed* uid pious Chriflh 
tian. 

We think the public much indebted to Miss Adams for her 
faithful .and judicious labors* as well in this^ as in her {niecedin|( 
works. MHien we consider that the former part of this history 
is drawn chiefly from a folio of seven hundred and fifty closely 
{Minted pages* and a book rarely to be found among us* and 
that the latter part is collected from valious works* in order to 
form a continuous whole-— and that A\ this is done with great 
judgment and accuracy* we are persuaded that she has furnish- 
ed a popular book* which was much wantecL We cheerfully 
recommend it therefore to all the reading part of the communis 
ty; and are willmg to promise^ even the vrell informed* much 
entertainment* especially in the latter half of the histoiy* in 
vriiich much is comprised in a small compass* that we should not 
readily know where else to find* without the author'a coosiaaal 
references^ • 

* ThU should be fifty-six: Re^h 

Vo}.IU»Not9. St 
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INTipLUQCNCE. 

FHOVOmp WSBKBWWSLE. 

« 

[Tb» editor hai bejen iaTored vith the following notice of tbe edi^ of 
the Hebrew Qijble proposed i^ New Yorl^. Some apcomit of this mj^ kp 
. ^en b the last number of the Repository, p. 330#] 

JM[eb8Rs» VfBiTfHO & Watson of New York hanre imitd 
prqiQsalB for.a critical editioo of the Hebrew BiUe, with the 
vowel points and accents, in stereot3rpe, uoder tl^e iMpectiop. m^. 
ismMon of I]^« Mason and Prof. Matthews. EvayfirieodoCaat^ 
red literature must consider the puUieation of a Hebrew Bible 
a» a oiost desmiUe event. Copies of it of any editim are so 
rare^ iind of the best editioiia sprare and expeii»ivietth<ll^.aB dir 
mgtivcs of conveoiepce and economy uaite with thpi» qf atr 
ls(ooal partiality aad sacred utili^ in u|<gtag m id wWi e n www 
p^ the uadertaking of an American Hebrew Bible. 

As the proposed edition is ofiered to the aiMQtiof^ aod piMr 
fVMgQ of ^ pultlfc, we woidd preaeni^ lo thenQiifia of iift adir 
tQra apd patttw thoae remarli;j| on the na^me o{ ik^ ttndeciah- 
ing, which suggest themselves to our minds. Hiey regard <he 
tcxt^ the? yowel points apd accents, the varip^s x«aiU|ig% and 
the o^odei of the impression* 

1« The text of Van der Hooght, as it appears m his odiliaa 
of 1705 ^ is pToposed by the editors a? the basis; but i( ought 
to be Frey's ia^^ession (if trial should confim ita chariMtf»r)<tf 
Vap.dev H'Sf ta3(tr which ig now pubUshiag in number^ threa ^f 
wUcIh at the la^t apcoupts, hsid appealed* It ought to be •FiqKs 
iiapresaion, because he has discovered several enroiia in Vm 4ar 
P'8.orij^na}editipn,wbkhcertaiQly9beingtbuadi8iK>veied^Ottgbt 
nottp he copied into a permapeat edition of Vapt der BiV lait 

3. In rtsgard tp the vowel p<Hnts, without entering vigM the 
9pngnQversy, which thqy have excit^ (which is apw hewever 
considered by the best critics a^ having resulted inestaUiehiag 
flbe origip^ity of some but not all of the mwxratiQ/V<iwda)* w 

* £ichhorn*8 Einleitung ina Alte Test vol. L p. 156. Michieli* 
Orient, und Exeget. Bibliotheb. Th. ix.p» a9» in a review of Dupiiy'k ditter* 
Ution^ in the history of the acsdemyof lQacriptionssAd.BeUss JLeilret. 
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▼•wets Sfanikr to them,) we shall only myi tUdt, in our ojnnioii, 
fisnned front several 3fear8 experience^ they are 6f no ioconud-' 
erable vidae and importance. Bat if we mqr tmat tfce accounti 
we have of the kbota of other editDrs-^^-iKir indeed the obviona 
extent of the undertakhig, it is too much to expect of the genrf 
demen, engaged to ^inspect and revise" diis ediuon^ msy q»« 
preach to perfection in this pardcular. Of the edition of Van 
der Boogfat we are told, diat the proof sheets were thrice aat^ 
rected by a Jew, before they were sent to Van der Hooght;^^ 
who dien corrected thedi by a threefold aomparisoa widi the 
•ifitioa of Robert Stephens^ 1539 — 59, Bonberg's Veneu ma^ 
jor, and J. Athtas' of 1667, ^Mit cerio ceriim exploMum mihi 
esaet nee Typodietam nee Correctorem Judcum qiucqualn, 
me invito^ onussisse aut imaiiitasse.''* Meisner, after sayings 
Attt he doobts whether there are many, who are armed wi|h 
aodi an irm patience, and disposed to sucban expense of tiaie 
and strengdi, as are recpiired for a work qS this kind, adds, 
with respect to die correction of the press, and the sdecdon ci 
readingswhieh wittbeapart of the labor of die present ediuoiii 
^For one «an hardly conceive how tsedious, oppressive, and fm 
tigning this labor is^ who has not himself been enqpIkqnBd in tbi 
correction of soatie of die sheets; and thus leinit how hmgone 
must be detained upon trifles, how many books must be oen* 
suited over and over again, how much caudon ahd circiiBtopeo* 
doD most be used in sdectingdie most important various lead- 
ings, frtom audk a medley and mass of them as strikea eyen dM 
€f^ in-Kennicott's wotk^ how mudi attention and dtscrhnina* 
don must be exerdised to answer yotu* own: and pubfic etpee* 
sst]on.r Two sound eyes, widi a firm constitution^ and a dio- 
rough, nay pefiect^ knQwkc^;e of the Hebrew language, wiU 
hanUy be sufficient to^secure a work from isrraisi, which is exr 
posed to them in sodn various ways*''f Therefore it is notwidi 
dn least intendon to uodtrvahie the Udbrew knowledge of the 
gendemen, who propose to mspoct and revise thb edidon, that 
we snggesc tlmi diey have formed an inadequatepidaaof die 
dificukiesi of thehr undertaking;^ in superintending an impressish 
of the Hebrew Bible, with the Masoreuc poinU and accents. 
« VSB darlktogbc» Fftffiaiek f 4- ^ Uumtt,Bt^lbA»^ 



There are probAly very few Chriatians of our coioitiy^ wbo 
have psud much attention to^e accents^ farther than the^ serve 
to denote .the pauses in discourse: in which character thejr'aah- 
swer in some measure to our fing^sh punctuation. About onp 
fourth of them are so used. As to the accento therefore, which 
are nearly thirty in number, we may suppose that the editor^ 
would be obliged to do almost every thing by ocular inspeo* 
tion and comparison* The utmost ud, which diey could der 
rive from each other, would be from the constant annunciation by 
one of them of the name of the accent, placed over, or under^ 
cnr between the several letters, from word to word, while the 
other is looking in his proof sheet for the accent of that name. 
The dificulty is increased by the barbarism and length of the 
names, and it will be no smidl addition to the toil of pranounc* 
ing first the consonant^ and then the numerous attendant vow* 
els, to articulate upoa almost every word some swh. name as 
Ssgolta, Gereschajim, Schalschsleth^ Merca-Kq>hiib, and 
Jareach Ben lomo. Though the accents, with the exception of 
those above distinguished, are of no use out of the symi^gue^ 
and of undecided use in it, yet it would be mortifying, after 
having undertaken to give them entire, to fall into those niim^ 
lous ensors, which cannot be avoided without a prodigious ex? 
pense 6[ time, a constant and severe vigilance, and a perfect 
knowledge of the tongue. 

But to return to the vowel points, we will state some rea- 
sons for thinking accuracy unattainable by the arrapgemeats for 
the proposed edition. £very vowel point, together wilh thoap 
marks which denote the different powers of the same conso- 
nant, is phced over, or under, in, or between tbs ietten. The 
different of the sound between some of the voweb is so 
subde, that the ear cannot be trusted to distinguish between 
them: so that the person inspecting the proof sheet, without a 
thorough grammatical knowledge of the pcMndng of every wordy 
could deiil'ie but little aid from another, who should ttmi thf 
copy ever so correcdy. If agpun the critic is to depend upoH 
Ilia grapnmatipil knowledge of the points, he must have a dis^ 
tinct remembrance of eveiy word in his Bible; should knoir 
Ipowin^bxt the f»|Ee of euphony, a long vowel is aometinie^ 
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changed into a short one, a short into a long, and one long or 
short for another; how the voweb are varied, when the 
word increases, for the change of gender, and number, for re-* 
gimen and the reception of aflixes, on account of the different 
power of consonants, of accents, of Maccaph, Medieg, 8cc« &c« 
Under all these difficulties none but a well educated Jew, or one 
equally learned in the Hebrew, coidd give us an edition of the 
BiUe with die Masoretic points and accents, without comparing 
every word of his proof (with itselements and multifarious marks) 
with die copy, from which it should be printed. This is doubt* 
less not impMsibk^ but who will promise to perform it? We 
state here only the most obvious difficulties, without going into 
the minutiae of Masoretic subtleties, from which these difficul- 
des would be greatly increased* As a further confirmation of 
these remarks, we would submit die following extracts from 
the Monthly Review on the subject of Mr. Prey's edition of 
the Hebrew Bible** — ^^Few persons are qualified for the task, 
and fewer still would submit to the drudgery of presenting die 
public with a new edition of the Hebrew Bible, with all the 
Masoretic punctuation. — He informs us that he has availed 
himself [as did Van der Hooght] of the assistance of Hebrew 
compositors^ most of whom knew die language from childhood; 
and that in oorrscting the press he has adopted the following 
method:-— A Jewish boy reads to him every kfter^ pointy and 
accenij from Solomon Proop's Bible, which is considered to 
be the nsost accurate ever puUished, and by these means sev- 
eral mistakes in Van der Hooght's edition have been corrected: 
and iasdy the sheets are revised by a perfect Hebraist ("a con- 
verted yewj^ who has been engaged at great expense.** — Now 
if diese are honest and correct representations, b it expressing 
an unfavorable presumption of the knowledge of Dr. Mason and 
Professor Matthews in the Hebrew to say, that we have neither 
c^ridence nor beUef that they possess that kind or degree of ac- ' 
quaintance with it, (or, as far as we understand, the leisure to 
compensate for die want of it, if this may be done), which would 
enable diem to redeem the whole amount of their pledge to the 
Dfoblic? 

* Ses slao Reposttory, rot i. pp. 4$9, 4^ when this edition is noticed, 
pfr. Frej ii hiniself a concerted Je^ 
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3* With respect to the various tcadiags^ we have settle objet* 
tion to the plan^ as stated in the proposals, imd some ezcepdoos 
to the censurei which is passed in them on Doderleih and 
Meisner. To omit all the various readings^/rom the IMretv 
MSS» which do not aiFect the sense in a theologies^ view, is per- 
haps to omit them almost entirety* To omit all but ^i&ac^ 
which make some important alteraCiM in the sense of conttdeia* 
ble passages, is to omit all but very, very few. Indeed tlie prin* 
eipal real value of the various readings,yrom the Hebrew MSS* 
is the throwing occasional light on ao Obscure clause, or difi* 
cult expression. Of all the readings that could come under these 
heads, there are not enough to make it worth wUk te defenn 
the margin with them, as the notices of them wiU undoubted- 
ly be found in particular comments on the passages wludh 
they illustrate. But if, from the consideration that we want 
to have the scriptures ccM-rect, even in the smallest things^ 
and a laudable curiosity of purifying them, even from luumless 
errors, we desire a collection of various readings from Hebrew 
manuscripts, then we see no good objection to that of Doder- 
lein and Meisner, which has the advantage of an unblemished 
character, a twent}^ years' use, and, as we till lately thought, ap- 
probation. The pr€^>osds say, that titek reputation i^ nuMr^ 
ited,and their selection inaccurate and indiscriminate. As 
the first of these allegations depends on the second, we can only 
say, that we have not found the sdectionr to be inaccurate, be- 
yond what is. unavoidable in such diiBadt printing,^ and that 

* If we might, in speakini^of the accuracy of Doderlein and HfeUner^ 
pass from the party aceused to the party accusing^, we would point out some 
errors in the prospectus. The prospectos 8iy».-*^To prevent uAGertainty tn 
ovi* faith» and to furnish us with a penoMieiit test of doctiine, God has beea 
pleased to commit his revealed truths in writingip to languages^ which, lunhig 
ceated to be tpoken^ are beyond the reach ofvicittitude or corruptiofi^* The pro^ 
position implied here is not, we think, correct«>at any rate, it has no appG- 
cation to the subject. Is it true that 'languages, which have ceased to be 
spoken,' are beyond the reach of corruption? May they not bs cormpted 
by the loss of words, whtcb were eunaent while it was spoken, and by the 
loss of tliG pBoper meaning of words? Languages spoken are exposed to 
other corruptions, as the addition of words, their change, and the fluctua- 
tion of their meaning. All that can be said is, that languages spoken and 
not spoken are each exposed to corruptionS| and ndther to the comiptions 
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we know not how such an abstract, from the mass of Kennicatt 
and De Rossi can be called indUcriminate^ We have found 



pMMliiir ^ Dm otfMr* Tha linng bf^gusgeg, Uke Umg mm^ hare their 
^iarnHiitlie dead have their deciy* .But be ii m it ^iU» how does it e|H 
ply to the Hebrew text? A hook» whether la a lapguege spoken or sot, is 
98 safe, in the que case as la the other, from Yicissitude or oem^itiDa. The 
tagotfe at i|fM«i» laay chsBge and grow corrupts hot the book, the wn^ 
teapu^e, is Oft raoo^ it is permanent, and does aet synpalhiaa with the 
fiOtniptJWM of the orsl dialect. Oof English Bible, written in a. spokea 
laij^fu^e,. is as safe firom vicissitude or oomiption, as the Hebrew Ofigin«> 
ak Words have become obsolete, but this is no corrupiston:— when they 
we all obadbotfl, the langesge w91 have ceased to be spoken; font yet be 
DHf imelligihk, hy the aansl aids. These is indced'a danger that a. beok 
may become obscure, by the loss of all others in the same tongue, wbicfti 
mild aaqdauiil by oomparisont But tlus is a danger peculiarto a dead 
Uag^Mg^ aad has sctually happened, in some measuse, tax our Hebrew 
f o^txires. Moreover one thing is most certain, that many«-it would be 
tile perimps ta say mostp-ief the conmptionsof the Hebrew text have beea 
introduced into it, unce the language ceased to be spoken: that is^ sbm 
ijm Bsh ytaai a n captint^, 

'^Before the art of printing, the seriptntes, like other books, could be 
nMilt^»yed only by manuscript copies^ Whatever was the care and fidelitf 
of transcrihers, it would be teatieism toima^Be they never felL into mia» 
t»ke.'**«><»Tbe mistakes of tg sna oribert (property so called) ace not the only 
toweftoCvaaDiia Bsadings* Aia tiliey indeed the poncipal souce of the 
most imipQftaat variouareadiogsi We tiiink not* 

**The true text of the si^iptuxaes is to be found among the MSS. and ti^ 
he collected from them.*' On the coetraiy, it is the standing regret of critics, 
that the collatit>n of the Hebrew MSS. has done so little toward the cester'^ 
ttion of the teat.. Is it not, in some places^ irreeovorabty kkst» and is it 
not, in moat importsat.pUoes> where it has been corrupted, to be restored 
prip«ipa^y-f*at least psrtlyb— by nieans of the ancient vcrsionsi Marsh 
atyft^'^we still wsnt an edition of the Hebrew Bible, in which the readings 
of the MSS* are united, as in the critical editions of the Greek Testament, 
XDtth judidotu extractt Jrom ancient vertioiu** Somethmg too has been 
done by KennioQlt and De Rossi, sad more may be by others, in collating 
oitatioos fo>m the Old Testament into the Talmuds, Masora, aiid other 
Jewish books* [Vide Marsh's Lecture xi. and Michael* Orient* und £x- 
eg« Biblioth. Th. xi. p« 91. et seq.] 

If we were to descend to veibal criticism, which perhaps may be in* 
dulged on the performance of those, who propose to exercise it in thou^ 
aanda and thousands of instaaoes, we would say, that *exacrin(i/(e*iaa read- 
iag;, unlkeosed by the Uteraiy Masorite of Litchfield. 

It msy ha ^oght of mose iaiportance however to point out sstxm er- . 
rora in the following brief notice in the prospectuss-^^'Kennicot collated 
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them, as far as our coint>arison haft reached, to have abstracted 
the most valuable readings, nor do we think that the purposes 

no less than 693 mantificiipu of the Hebrevsctiptores, in whole or m pait^ 
toipether with 16 of the Sunaritsn Penteteuoh; tnd De Romi no leM thcs 
589, making' together the prodigious amount of 1397 MSS." 

1. Kennicott had about 690 sources of various readings; not 693 MSS. 
of the Hebrew scriptures, as is stated. About 50 of them were printed 
copies} others were collections of various readings made before his time 
(as by the younger Buxtorf on the Hebrew, by Morinus on the SamaritaB 
Pentateuch, &c*) the Talmuds, and a few other Jewish writingv. We say 
abont 690. Kennicott numbers 694. But we see that 364 and 396 are 
only different numbers for the same copy, which was, as Kennicott nien- 
tions, twice numbered through mistakci and perhaps there may be other 
errors of the same kind. ^ 

3- The copies of the Samaritan Pentateuch are not eichinve of the 
number 694, as would vgiptn from the statement in the prospectus, but are 
included in it. All the sources of various readings in the Samaritan tez^ 
(of virfaich Kennicott reckons 18,} bein^^ numbered someii^ere between 61 
and 670. 

3. The part referred to, in the prospectus, of Kennicott's Diasettatioii, 
Diss. Gen«p. 113; and from which these ettoneeus statements are takes, 
is not a list, as the reference implies, simply of MSS. of the Hebrew 
scriptures^ nor is it a list of all the sources of various readings which were 
collated; 94 ate omitted because they were of little value and seldom dtecL 

4. Thatnumbered693 stands at the end of the list, the 698d andfl94tfft 
being among the omitted ones. Hence ariaes another effor in the proa' 
pectus, as it is impfied that 693 distinct sources of various readings are 
mentioned in this list, which in fiuct contains only 600: 94, as above men- 
tioned, bein^^ omitted. 

5. The number of manuscripts collated by De Rossi was not 589, as is 
stated, but 751: 589 is the number, which he had collated, when be pub- 
lished his first volume: 751 is given, as the sum of his labors, ait the end 
of the fourth* Since this he has published a supplementary volume 
which is noticed by Mtfsh and Eichhom, but contains, we believe, only a. 
collation of the Syriac Hexapla: we have not seen it. 

6. The number therefore of collated MSS. is aei^ as stated^ 1397i but^ 
as given by De Rossi, 1346; of which he counts 16 Samaritan, 134 fbreagn 
MSS. not collated by Kenmcott, 617 belonging lo himself, and 579, die 
number which he redcons to Kennicott; taking fW>m him 30 which Ken« 
nicott had partially consulted and has numbered arnon^^ his own; bat 
which De Rossi afiterward more Iblly collated. 

7. Finally, as Kennicott** printed copies are given in the pfoqiectos at 
MSS. De Rossi s are omitted altogether^ Those collated for his woili 
amounted to 310; 10 of which had before been numbered by Kennicott 

The whole number of copies of the Jewish scr^tttiea ia whole or is 
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of a selection of various readings can be answered by a much 
smaller one than that of Doderlein and Meisner. A critic^^ of 
competent powers to estimate their value, has jo a passing no* 
tice of these selected readbgs^ found no fault with them, but 
that Professor Doderlein was leas copious and Uberal^ than Pro- 
feasor Meisner. We are therefore of opinion, that if the read- 
ings be not entirely omitted, they would be best taken from 
Doderlein and Meisner, correcting of course their errors, and 
where, from toani 0/ ^crimination^ they have omitted any val- 
uable reading, carefully taking it from Kennicott and De Rossi* 
It may appear worth while to collate the Pentateuch brought 
from India by Dr. Buchanan. 

It may be considered a defect of Doderlein and Meisner, 
^at they designate MSS« by the numbers of Kennicott and De 
Kossi, without giving us a description of those MSS. These 
numbers therefore are of no service to one, who does not pos- 
sess or cannot consult the Bible of Kennicott and the collection 
of De Rosa. For instance, Leviticus ix. 21. we have numi 
in the text, but Doderlein and Meisner tell us, in the margin, 
that mrp is read in the tOdth, 5S9th, and perhaps in the d46th of 
Kennicott, and in the r69th, 174th, 54dd, and 693d, by the 
first hand, of De Rossi; and that instead of either, we read 
nwia tin mns in the Samaritan, .and m the MSS. of Kennicott 
Dtimbered 84,107, 129,136,150,152,181,206,218,248,342,368, 
369, 437,438, 439, 459,464,466,482,488,517,564,567,581, 
593, 597, 610, and also in the 436th, by the first hand. Of all 
this what is the profit, till we know more of these MSS. than their 
number on the list? £ither the number of MSS. in favor of a 
reading ought to be simply stated (as in the present case mn^ 
2 et f. 3 K. 3. et 1 p. De R. rrwn riN mtn S. et 28. et 1 p. K.) 

part, which hare been collated^ De Rossi states to be.1698:'— yiau 1346 
MSS. and 353 printed copies. [The authorities for the correction of these 
troenerron are the foUowing;— Ken. T. u pp. 107» 203. 366j 360, 443. T. iL 
Diss. Gen« pp. 70, 109, 115. De Rossi, T.i. proleg. p. xxl.— ii. and iii. xciv, 
.->ri. T. IT. Diss. PneL p. riii. et Sum. CollaU Cod. Sub. fin. T. iv. Michae- 
lis, Orient und Ezeg. Bib. Tb. xi. p. 84 Bauer's Critic. Sacr. $ prior, p. 
40&— 1. et Proleg. p. 32. Eichhom, AUgemeine Bib. Band. iz. p. 493« ii. 
662.'] 

* Eichhom, AUgem. BiU Bands riii. 973. 
III. No. 9. 22 
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err else ailch a description of the M SS.-^y their general char* 
acteristics at leasf—- be given as would make the numbers ser- 
viceable. This last is doubdess the most eligible, and the ar- 
rangement 6f Doderlein and Meisner the least* 

4. Of the mode of impression by a stereotype plale, it 
win "dertainly present the advantages of a more rigorous and 
^d contitiued correction, and of permanency. Whether how- 
ever it will not raise the expense beyond all hope of the funds^ 
which can be provided to meet it, we cannot say. 

The result there£3re of our remarks is, that the difficulties, 

» 

attending the execution of the proposed plan, are very great:-— 
and that the means of meeting them do not seem adequate. If 
experience teaches any thing, upon this subject, it is the neces- 
sity of a faithful and learned Jew, to revise the dieets. It 
does hot indeed appear that the edition of Doderlein and Meis- 
fler was'dius revised; bat its editors were thorough Hebraists, 
^iA after all, it seems, *Hhe reputation of tlieir edition is un- 
liaeHled'.'' This edition is to be inspected and. revised,* by 
Dr. Miison alid Ptofe^sor Matthews. Inq^ection and revision 
^re e^sHy ((Promised Skid easily performed; but they wiH not 
satisfy tne requisitions of a Hebrew Bible with points; they 
VriH not supply the pisfce of severe and continued sonuisy, nod 
a knowledg;e of the language aU but unerring and nnKyrted* 
But though there are insuperable obstades thefefone to a Bibb 
with points, there are none to one without; which we mi^t re- 
cbndTAend as a substitute ibr the former to Dr. Mason and Pro* 
fessor Matthews; while those, who arre desirous of a pointed 
text,*ca[h, in the event' of peace^ procune the edition tof Fiey, 
S^vMch is reasonable in its price,* and promises unexceptionable 
k:orrect/ies8. 

* The price (according to the last statement which ^e have aeen con- 
oerning \\, and which we presume to be correct) is 4s« 6d« sterling a nuin* 
ber for \% numberst or royal Svo, 6a. Three numbers ai« now piib- 
lished. ' Tlie Bible at New York is proposed to^be indoor vtilumei at'^ 
per volume. A few copies are to be at |^& 



BDITOR^ NOTE. 

\y iTH the present Dnmbdr, Hie Editor relmqaithes the iraperin- 
teiNieiiee 6t thoRepoettory. In reviewing the4iyie during nrhi^h he 
, Las befen et»gn&(ed in this oeeupation there ureTariout eirenuMtanoes 
on Wfaifeh 'be ibflfks baek vtith pleasure. One at these is the ready 
friendship, with which his requests for literaij assistance have 
been sLnsweredj and others are the eierlions A>r the increase of 
its patronage, and the good opinion which has been expressed of . 
it, mr those whose Ikvoritble judgment he should be most desirofas ' 
of obtaining. 

It is not wilhont sufficient trial of what mast be the^ueeessiof 
a literary and theological work of this kind in our country, that 
he has relinquished the office of Editor. . Buttbe proceeds of the*' 
work are barely sufficient, if that indeed be the case, to defray the''"^ 
eipenses of ptabiieation. 

He has however the pleasure of announcing that it will pugb- 
ABLT Bs CONTINUED by a sooicly of gentlemen, all of whom hava 
heretofore been contributors'to'the work; and that the -numbera 
will probablv be issued withoat interruption. The wo^k will 
he eondttcted on the same plan, as it formerly has been. With the 
interest, which it is natural for him to feel in its lhinresilccfess,.'tiie 
editor is most willing to entrust it to those, who are^ about to ,em«> 
ploy their talents and time in its support. 

By tbe press of other matter, 'the Fmreifn Litersrv InteUigexioe and the 
Quftrtedy Littt of New Publications have been excluded from tbe present 
"number. . Tbe defitiengy may be sopplted in the next. 

The Eiditor has on band various communications which he will transfer to 
the sbciety by whom the work will be in future conducted. He wishes how* 
ercT particidariy id express hn obligations- to the gentleman, y^rough whose 
politeness he was favoreid' with a description of the last celebrated picture of 
Mr. West. 

Comrounicatloiis are to 'be addressed to the Editors of' the Repositoiyi 
Cambridge. 

ERRATA. 
Fott some of tbe errata, "Whtdh'are to be found in the work, the Editor hss 
the excuse of inability to use his eyesp without pain« a great part of hiatime, 
and of course to give the proofs so careful* a revision Jus might otherwise have 
been in his power. The following have been noticed^ 'beside those which have 
beeii formerly mentioned*— 

Vol. I. p. 385, line '7 from bottom, for "countr)r'*Tead company. 
VoL II. p. %t3» Hne 10 from bottom, beft>re <*bfielly" insert more. 

383, Une 14. for <<a being** read tehg a. 
VoLIIL p. 195, line 13 frOm bottom, -dele '«and motions." 
?sgo 300i 2 kuit lines for "afford** read affardt. and for "produce^ /ro^veeti 

i{l6, lioe 18 dele **own.^ 
299, — 8, for •^reridcrs'* read render, 
il2, — 6 of tetter, for "oui** reail ought. 
339, — 12; for ••Millir'^read JUiUer* 
343. *« 6, foi <«bold'* read 6aU 

^ 9 from bottom^ dele "in.'* 
363» — 4^ fo^ «'audbf** reid atid/or* 
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MBTBOROLOGY. 

Tbs feUowmg^ talUe, the rwolt of 33 years* oliaemitiMit gtfcs tbe mean 
•tate of the barometer and the mean monthly variationp the place of obtervafcioa 
being elevated 31 feet above the mean level of the tea. The heigfati are re- 
duecM to the temperature of 55 degrees of Fahrienhett*s thermometer. 



I Jan 
39993 
I 1-334 



Feb I Mar< 
39989^39999 
118ll 1-202 



April 
39982 
•944 



May 

29-976 
786 



June 
1^9^81 

•686 



July 
29^9130064 



•56 



Aug- 
06 
567 



j^064 
•693 



Oct. 

30O50 
1-031 



1082 



Nov. 
39 978I39-931J 



1151 



The g-reatest height, tliat has been observed in this place, is 30^ the great* 
est sAhoal variation 1*75, the mean height 39-997« The observationa were ta* 
ken at the same time with the thermometiical observations, mentioned ina 
ibrm^ number. By taking the means of all, the morning, noon, and evenii^ 
observations, fiur the above period, it ^)pears that the barometer has a tendency 
to stand about one hundrealli of an inch hif;her at 7 o'clock A. M. than at 9 
P. M. and about twenty three thousandths higher at this latter hour than at 3 
oVlock P. M« 

Cemtiitttd^ofi of thermometrical tabk. 





1813. Jan. 




Feb. 


March 




7 a.m. 3 p.m. 9 p.m. 


7a.m, 


3 P.M. 9 p. M. 


7 am. 3 p.m. 9 p.m. 


Greatest 


40 49 53 37 


49 59 


49 53 53 


Mean 


16 ara 306 30 


35 34 


35*3 36^8 37 


Least 


M3 9 -^ 


14 3 


—3 13 i 



Snow since the beginning of November 47 inches. Snow dissolved, and 
imin, since the beginning of the year, 8^44. 

Mean monthly state of the ^emumderm 





JaD. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


MayJ 


Juoe. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


OeUjNoT.I 


Dee 


1790 


88-8 


29*5 


87'S 


46-8 


58-2 


68-8 


70-7 


70-7 


68-7 


08-2 iO-0 |l8-8 


1791 


i7-0 


aO-7 


40-8 


50-8 


61*2 


70-7 


74-8 


73'2 


68*0 


48-0 


41-0 81-3 


479 i; 


17-5 


36-7 


4f0 


49-7 


61*8 


66-0 


72-7 


61-0 


61-2 


08-6 


48*0 


26-0 


i7U 


28*3 


80*8 


40^8 


51-3 


49-0 


72*2 


70 


70-8 


60«8 


08*7 


41-8 


81-0 


1794 


26-8 


J6^8 


41-0 


51*0 


61*8 


680 


74*0 


78-2 


66-7 


00 


42-2 


42*8 


1795 


27 


26 •! 


37-0 


47-7 


59*0 


68*0 


72-0 


72-4 


64-4 


08-1 


40-0 


88-7 


179() 


48*1 


26^ 


88-2 


47-7 


56 -8 


66-6 


72-8 


69-8 


60-8 


47-8 


86-8 


28-a 


1797 


^1-8 


3S'S 


85-7 


45-6 


54*2 


67*0 


78-1 


67*7 


09-0 


47-0 


86-0 


24-8 


179b 


^'» 


^•0 


85-8 


46-b 


59*2 


66-0 


7i*2 


74-7 


64*0 


00-8- 


80-7 


28-2 


1799 


Z8'7 


J4-8 


28*8 


44*0 


55'2 


66-0 


72'H 


71-8 


61*0 


48-8 


41-0 


28-0 


1800 


46 '5 


27*2 


88-7 


00-8 


B5'7 


66-7 


78*8 


69-7 


62*0 


0i-O 


86-S 


33*7 


1801 


26-2 


27^8 


88*5 


45-4 


09*9 


667 


740 


70*2 


64*7 


01-7 


89-6 


31-0 


1802 


S^'d 


^6-6 


86-5 


46*4 


08-7 


68-8 


72-4 


72-7 


64-7 


042 


4o*a 


81-8 


1803 36^6 1 


dl-9 


86*1 


46-5 


53'S 


70-a 


78*8 


71-8 


07-7 


00-0 


80-8 


38-6 


1804 


31-6 


26*0 


d2^2 


42-7 


09*0 


68-1 


740 


72-7 


66-0 


47-0 


41:0 


28*2 


1807 


ii*8 


38-6 


j>9*0 


48-7 


07-8 


67-7 


74' 8 


72-7 


66'8 


47-4 


80-7 


37-6 


1806 


34-7 


29*7 


28-7 


41*8 


08*8 


66-8 


69-7 


68-7 


61-5 


49-0 


88-2 


29-1 


1807 


iO*l 


2i*9 


29-6 


48*4 


00-1 


68-4 


76-0 


71-8 


60-8 


00*8 


86-6 


80-3 


1808 


28-7 


28-7 


86*0 


46-7 


04-4 


67-1 


720 


69-0 


09 9 


46 •& 


88-9 


80*7 


1809 


18*8 


21-7 


32*2 


46-8 


06-4 


66-8 


67-6 


68-0 


06*9 


06-9 


88-6 


88-9 


1810 


M'B 


80^7 


82-7 


47-8 


57-4 


67*8 


690 


71-2 


62'r 


02-0 iB8*4 


26-7 


1811 


25-7 


25*4 


41*0 


45-7 


00 7 


68-1 


70-4 


69-9 


68-8 


04*0 


40-6 


80-2 


181S 


18*6 


£0*8 


28-7 


44-0 


49-7 


62-8 


69-7 


67-7 


07-7 


48-7 


88-8 


27-0 




t4*97 


S7<01 


88-46 


46«76 


06-66 


67*86 


7ji^44 


70-66 


62'48 


00^71 


88*70 


80*00 
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The following table girec the mean of the munber of winds for each of the 
principal points of the compaas, together with a corresponding estimate of the 
proportion of fair and fool weatheri deduced fromtheobiervatiooaof SOyean. 

Weaiker. 
Wind. 



i 



ab 




fMom 
< Noon 
(_£ven, 
. rMom 
"S < Noon 
^ (Even. 
~Mom 
Noon 
Even. 
Morn 
Noon^ 
£?en. 
. f Mom 
Vi Noon 
S (^Even. 
Mom 
Noon 
Even* 
Mora 
Noon 
Even. 
Morn 
Noon 
Even. 
Mora 
Noon 
Even. 
Morn 
Noon 
Even. 
Morn 
Noon 
Even. 
. TMora 
S < Noon 
ft (^Even. 




a 



N. INE.I B. 



Mora 
Noon 
>* I Even. 



3 

8 

8 
3 
8 

2 
2 

4 

i 
8 

i 

1 

2 
-68 
•67 

8 

•58 
•43 

2 
•08 

•ro 

.4 
2 
2 
8 
2 
8 
4 

3*8 
2 
8 
8 
2 



•78 

i 

i 

i 

2 

2 

2 

8 

3 

8 

8 

8 

4 

8 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

^ 

2 



2 

2 
1 
2 
2 



'84 



89 
28 
19*8 



1 
1 

•I 
1 
1 



*68 



•57 
i 
1 
i 
i 
1 
2 
4 
4 
8 
7 
6 
2 
9 
7 
8 
8 
7 
8 
10 
8 
8 
9 
7 
2 
7 
7 
i8 
4 
4 
1 
8 
8 
1 

1.8 
1.4 



S.E.| 8 
i 
1 

•43 
i' 
1 
1 
1 
i 
1 
i 
2 
2 
2 
8 
i 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
•70 

1 
•90 

•84 
2 
i 
1 
1 
'9 
i 
1 
1 



21 
28 
28 



8W. 



2 
2 
2 

i 
1 

2 

2 

8 

8 

2 

8 

8 

8 

8 

4 

4 

8 

4 

4 

8 

4 

4 

8 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

8 

8 

8. 

8 

2 

2-7 
2*0 



24-6 

64 

56 



14-8 8 1 

121 [ai 

11^9 85 



5 

5 

5 

4 

8 

8 

7 

4 

5 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

7 

6 

6 

6 

5 



6 

5 

5v 



4 

4-4 

4 

5 





64 
60 
62 



w. 

6 

6 

8 

5 



6 



4 



4 

8 



8 

8 



4 

8 

4 

6 

4 



6 

8 

6 



4 



8 

7 

7 

7 



7 

7 

6 



66 
70 



NW 

12 
12 
11 
11 

9 

9 
10 

9 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 





6 

4 

4 



4 

4 

6 





7 





9 

6 



9 

9*8 

9 

li 
11 
li 



101 
86 
88 



^9 kS 



p» 



«( 



9 8. 12 



7: 6 

18 8 

8; 4 

8 

li! 8 

lo! 4 

8' 6 
18 
il 



id 

10 
6 

li 

8 
4 

iO 
9 
4 

11 
9 


18 
9 


11 

10 
8 

13 
8 
7 

11 
9 
7 

11 



110 

77 

141 



8 
8 



4 
8 

7 
4 
5 
10 
5 
6 

14 
5 

5 

10 


6 
9 
6 
5 
7 
4 
5 
7 
4 
4 
7 
4 

58 
91 
50 



10 

it 
9 
9 

il 

11 
9 

10 

10 
8 
9 
9 
8 

iO 
8 
6 
7 
7 
4 
6 
8 

7 
6 
6 

9 
7 
8 
9 
8 
9 

10 
9 

11 



7 

7 

4' 

7 

6 

8 



7 

4 

6 

9 

4 

9 

10 
6 
9 

10 
8 
8 

li 
8 
9 

li 
6 
7 
8 

7 
8 

8 
8 

8 
8 





108 

89 

106 



9i 

108 

60 



Cambridgey Jlpril. 



muEx. 

A. 

Maink MUs Hannah, her history of the Jews reviewed 38^. Her former 

works ib. Her authorities ib. Objects of her history 388. Extract from 

i^ 391 . . Ktf iQrle and value of^er work 395- 
Mison't f»99y^ on Oiste reviewe)! 1^ Subject hereto'fok« Uttte .understood 
' ib. Theory of Mr. Alison 190 Opinions of the reviewer J ^. K^tioe 

of Mr. Afison's ^ec6nd essay 218. Chariicter of t&e work 321 
Akdo^er instltutioti itmarkB tfondeming' i59« And 4ee revieW of El/a 

Contrast t>a8iim« 

^r2<i» his dishonest character 311* 

flovjditch Mr. his calculations respecting^ jthe Weslton meteor 14r* 
Cruder, quoted and refcned to 14, 16» 17, &c. 

Bull (Bp.) quoted and referred to 27, 30. ScjC His Def. Fid* Nic. donlbted 
by Whitby 31. Skier's nodce of it i92— quoted 280. 

CalaMtfBM of authors, "by D*fmeli, reviewed 222. 

Calvin^ his treatment of Servetus 30^ Of CasUlio 310. His notion trf* 
tati^aaion 321* 

Calvinittit Vesl^rian and New England, their dissentiont. See review Irf* 
Ely's contrast passim. . 

Champc'JotiW^ emffloyed to seize Arnold 601 

Chateaubriand^ some account of 16j». 

Clinton 6en. his defences of his conduct in America 108. 

Contract between Calvinism and Hbpkinstanism, with its Recommeiidafiona, 
reviewed 324. Recommendations ib. Review of recomnien4ationa 328. 
Remarkii upon a i^rmon of Dr.. Green 341. Inferences from, this aiid die 
recommendations 344. Kemai'ks on the state of religious parties in odr 
country 349. On ecclesiastical bodies in form 350. On missionary and 
other societies 354i Theological sctjools 356. Literary institutions 363* 
The present state of sects 365. Relirious publications 368.' Abuses of 
sectaiism 370. Pfobable influence; of men of rank and in office 374. 

Contrwerty between I>r. Priestley, Dr. Horsley, Stc. account of (concluded 
from Vol ii. 288.) 13, 250 Origin of the doctrine of the trinity from 
l^lato 13. Theology of Plato r4 Platonisih of the Facers 15. Story of 
Plato's haviilg derived his theology from Moses ftdae 23. l)r. Borsley*8 
account wh^irc he derived it ib. Notions of the early Fathers respiting 
the ^neration of the Son 24. Dr. Priestley's opinion on this subject 
supported by Petaviua and'Huetilis 30; by Whitby and Bruoker31; aikd 
by Jackson 32, note. Opinions of the Antinicene Fathers respecting the 
Son very different from those of hiodern trinitarians 33. On henetfoa in 
tlie eariier ages of the cHurch,'and whether it apjSearti'fhom the mccouata 
that we have of theise, &c. that the 'Ebionites and Gentile unitarians wefe 
either of bodi'heretics 250. St John quotM on tliis subject'254. Justin 
Martyr 258. Irenkus2M. Tertullian 265. Clemens Alexandriilus 367. 
Of HVgesippus 272. Dr. Horsley*s notions of the trinity 275. DhsCule 
of Calvinism amonjg^ the dissentera^ &c. ib. Errors of Dr. j^riestley enu- 
merated 276.. Misceiranebiis'matters 292* Remarks on Dr. Horsley 
294. Jamieson, his Ignorance, u^ifairness, &C« 296* 

Cor ay t some account of 87. 

VmmuUtM (Matquis), his defence of hig cenduet in AikierifiH 108. ^&tract 
from his answer to Sir Henry Clinton's narrative 131. His operaiiona in 
the southern states. See review of Lee'a Memoirs* 



INDEX. 4Pf 

ilfidr« Mylct» Bceount of 333. 

Day Professor, his paper on the theories respecting veleoricjrtoiiedf i^ww- 
ed 140. See meteoric stones. 

MiUt9r^M notes 3^1^ 403* _ 

Ferguson (CoL), anecdote of 123» note. 

G, 

G^4§H*t history of the Amerkan rcTolutioo 10& 

Greece modem, literature and language of 80. Resemblanee bc;t9reen the 
mud^ Gceek language and the ancient ib. Corruptions of the modern 
Greek 81. Possibility of restoring its purity 83. Account of literj^^ure 
and learned men 86. List of books in the modem Greek in the Athens* 
um, Boston, 9L 

Green Dr. remarks upon a sermon by him 341t 

H. 

HalybwrUm^ his reply to lord Herbert quoted 317* 

Hamilton Gen. anecdotes relating to 113, 135. 

Jffebrevi Bible with points, notice of Dr. Mason and Professor Matthews' pro- 
spectus of 394. Difficulty of printing with the points 39^ l^rrora of 
the proj|p^tus 399, note, 

Hebrevit i. 4. explained 123^. 

Jfferbert lor4, spoken of 305, 313, 317. 

JSolmee Rev. Dr. letter to with an introduction 399. Repl^ of Dr. Holmes 
313. Second letter to him 9i& 

JHorace, lib. ii. od. 16, imitated 103. 

J3[or*ley» See Controve^. 

IHovte Gen. his character 107- 

I- 

Jnteliigence] literiiry foriei gh 224. List of hew puHUcktiQns 237. 
Jsahhm iz. 6 e^pl^ned 43. 

J. 

• * « 

yamieeot!. See ^ControYersy, 

yewt» See Adorns* 

3^ehn x. 30«-.36, explained 236. 

K. 

'Kimchi Rabbi (David and Rabbi^Moses 391. 

-KoMehiuiko Gca«, diaraieter ef ;139* 

L. 

Lincoln Gen. 116. See Lee*s memoirs. 

Lee^t Gen. memoirs of the war in the Southern Department E-xJtraet fsom 
60. Review of 105. Account of tworks on the American Revolution ib« 
- Character af the Ksr ijv tlie southem states 110. Anecdotes r 113. Siege 
and surrender of Charleston 1 15. . Account of. a manuscript letter on this 
subject 116. . Accoim^ of Msi^9fW Sumptcr and Pickeiu 120. .Of ^ their 
mode of warfare 121. Character of G^tes 122. CharMtervf Greece- ISii. 
His retreat and the subsequent operatk^ns in ibe southeni states 125. 
Character of Gen. Lee^s work 137. Reflections on the importance of an 
history of our country and oaits present ^tate 13§. 

Locie^ notice of Ji manuscript work of 14s,324. 

Luke xvi. 31. explained 333* 

M. 

Maimonidet account of 391. 

UarehalC* Ufe of Washington 109. 

Martyrt (a poem) Chateaubriand's reviewed 164. Account of its author 165* 



406 INDEX. 

Analysis of the work with extracts 168. Its character 185. 

MclUhU travels reviewed 379* Compared with Mr. Cuming^ and their 
character ib. Extracts from 382. 

Mondoisohn Moses, account of 391. 

Meteoric stones. Day's account of the theories respecting them renewed 140. 
General account of their phenomena and those of meteors probably of the 
same class ib. Facts and particular cases 143. Different hypotheses te 
account for their origin examin^ 149. 

Meteorology 232» 404- 

Milton^ his sonnet on his blindness 104^ 

Morning inmiiry. No. iii. 6. Use of language by tiv^itarians contrary to all 
anafogy u). Various classes of texts by which their doctrine is contradict- 
ed 7. Not preached in any discourse recorded in scripture by Christ or 
his apostles 11. 

N. 

yecesiity on the doctrine of 1. 

Jtfevt Yearns address (poetry) 98. 

P. 

Panoplist its character 369. 

Priutley. See Controversy. 

R« 

Sainton (poetry) 95. 

Ramtay^M history of the revolution in South Carolina 10ft History of the 
American revolution ib. 

8. 

Satisfaction the doctrine of, as explained by Calvin, the Couodl of Dort, 
and the Westminster Assembly 331* 

Self-examination essay on 53. 

Son ofGodf reply to the essay on the phrase 46. Messiah and Son of God 
not s}'nonymous 47: Ancient Jews expected a preexistent being as their 
Messiah ib. A son not necessarily equal to his father 49. That Chriat 
was literally the Son of God taught by the apostles, &c 50 « Defence 
of the essay 233. Recapitulation ib* Additional proofi from the Chaldee 
paraphrases as to the meaning of the phrase 335, note. John x. 30— 36L 
explained and commented upon 33& Hebrews i« 4. explained 338L 
Christ, not literally the Son of God because that implies equality of na« 
ture 339. ^Messiah* and 'Son of God* synonymous 340. The Jews did 
not expect one, literally the Son of God, as their Messiah, nor could this 
have been the belief of the early Christians 341. Arguments from the 
use of language in tlie scripture 354. Of the belief of Christiana at the 
present day 347. The defenders of the scheme of literal generation in* 
consistent with themselves 348. 

Summer evening (poetry) 101. 

T. 

Tarleton Lt. Col. (now Lt« Gen.) his character 106. Notice of his histoty of 

the campsigns, &c. ib.aod 134, 136. 
Theological seminary of the Gen. Assembly of the Presbyterian church 355. 
Theological institution at Andover 359. 
Theological instruction at Cambridge 36^ Thedof^cal seminary proposed 363 

W. 

Ware Professor account of his lectures at Cambridge 362. 

Wathington facts and anecdotes relating to him 61, 123, 135. 

Weotmimter Assembly account of 345. 

Whitfy, his Disquisitiones Modestae quoted 39. Refutes Bull in this work 31* 

Quoted ib. Referred to 34, 36, 361, 263, et alibi His comment 3:S3. 
Worceeters (Noah and Thomas) refened to 350. Their writings praised 37t)> 
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